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CATCHING MORE The new  Wallaces’ 

THIEVES Farmer poultry mark- 
er and the registration system are mak- 
ing it harder than ever for folks to steal 
poultry without running into a peniten- 
tiary sentence. Read the article on page 3. 


THE FARM The Iowa Farm Bureau, in 

BOARD endorsing the McNary- 
Haugen bill last week, insisted on a farm 
board selected from men nominated by 
farm organizations. The editorial on page 
4 also comments on this requirement, 


FARM BUREAU The Iowa Farm Bureau 
MEETING Federation held its most 

successful convention in Des Moines last 

week. An account appears on page 6. 


PRESENTING Medals were presented to 
THE MEDALS sixteen Iowa Master 
Farmers at a banquet last week. An ac- 
count of the presentation is given on 
page i. 


FUTURE OF HOG In a statement on 

PRICES page 4, the editor 
gives some estimates as to the future 
price trend in market hogs. 


THE SCHOOL On page 8, the argument 

QUESTION about schools for farm 
boys is carried on, with Justesen replying 
to the critics of his story. Another install- 
ment of his story also starts on that page. 


CO-OPERATIVE SHIP- The Iowa Fed- 
PERS MEET eration of Co- 
operative Livestock Shippers met in Des 
Moines last week and celebrated the close 
of a most successful year. An account of 
the meeting apvears on page 9. Extracts 
from one of the principal addresses at the 
meeting, that of Sam ‘Thompson, of 
Iowa State College, is given on page 9 


ABROAD WITH ‘Flood’ gives’ another 
FLOOD chapter of his African 
experiences in the article on page 16. 


SERVICE Another thief has been caught 
BUREAU and another reward paid. Read 
the account in the Service Bureau De4 
partment on page 19, 





APPLE PRUNING SUGGESTIONS 

Fruit specialists at the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., have conducted 
pruning experiments with apples for a 
number of years and have accumulated 
much information on this subject. Ac- 
cording to the station specialists, apple 
trees require comparatively little pruning 
for best results, while training the trees 
to a low-headed habit of growth is said 
te have decided advantages over the sys- 
tem that results in high-headed trees, 

Such well known standard varieties as 
Baldwin, Boiken, Esopus, Hubbardston, 
McIntosh, Spy, Greening, Rome and King 
have been used in the station’s pruning 
tests. The comparison of little and much 
pruning was made with trees all headed 
about two feet above the ground when 
set out in the orchard. After the tree Is 
properly started, little pruning will later 
produce a tree with a larger head, having 
a greater bearing area, with less effort 
on the part of the orchardist than will 
much pruning, say the specialists. This 
condition developed in about ten years in 
the station experiments, and the trees 
maintained equally as good shape and 
symmetry. This applies to all standard 
varieties of apples, it is said. 

With regard to high and low heading 
of apples, the station workers found that 
the root systems of the low-headed- trees 
were more firmly established in the soil 
and thus offered greater resistance to 
wind than did high-headed trees. This 
should be an important advantage, espe- 
cially in expoged locations!’ ®The low 
headed trees were also much larger end 
stockier in the trunks and brariches and 

















Dependable: 


1. Only the cream of the crop 
selected for PINE TREE brand. \ 


2. Cleaned and re-cleaned to the \ 
famous PINE TREE standards. 


3. KNOWN ORIGIN. Certificate 
with every bag. 


4. Sealed by Dickinson so you | | 
get what you pay for. \ 


“PINE TREE”-THE NATIONAL SEED 


Sold by good dealers everywhere 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO NEWYORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON \ 
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WRITE FOR PRICE ON NEW FARM TOOL] 


Hundred sold. Fits any old or new, wood or steel, 2, 3, or 4 section harrow. 
Peoria Harrow Grass and Alfalfa Seeder sows all grass seeds to uniform 
depth. Low down; no waste. Cuts work in half. You cannot af- 
ford to waste your time and seed. Pays for 
itself on 20 acres. Buy only the 
seeder—so cheap everyone 
can get one. 












Special 
introductory price. 
Write quick. 
Peoria Drill and Seeder Co. 
3032 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Illinois 
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selling Furs in America. King? 
FUR is not horsehide that is just 
tanned, but it is also colored, processed 
and beautified inimitationsof black and brows 
Bear, Russian Pony, ent / Calf, Otter and other Furs, 
or you can haveit natural if you prefer. Makes finest— 


Robes—Auto Garments—Coats 
for ladies or men. By the King-oF UR process, we cal 
take any horsehide and make it darker orlighter, as you 
desire, and any length of fur. Introduced 2 yearsago, 
beautiful Furis already the rage in large cities and cok 
lege centers. Now for the first time, farmers have an.oP 
portunity to have their hides transformed into King 
oFUR. Know all about this remarkable new proces 
before you have your hides tanned. oa 

We buy horsehide of good quality for the production 
King-oF UR, and pay especially good prices. Write Us 


EDES ROBE TANNING CO. Dept, WF, Dubuque, la. 


lers in Custom Tanning 





COWNIE vu, 
S3 Market St. Moines, lowa 











had largér heads with a greater bearing 
area than did the high; headed trees. ~ ¢ 


When writing to advettisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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CHICKEN MARKER BRANDS THIEVES 


Registered Marks Identify Stolen Poultry and Speed Convictions 


No more the prowler who 


Tx chicken thief is doomed! 
watches the farmer until he 


sees him leave for town, and then” 


proceeds to help himself to a few 
old hens, which are sold in town 
for a few dollars, feels safe in ply- 
ing his trade. No more can the 
town loafer, who never worked and 
who raised his ‘‘expense money’’ 
by helping himself to some farm 
woman’s flock, feel sure about his 
work. 

Peddlers and agents who used to 
trade a subscription for one old 
hen—so they said;and then went 
to the hen house and took several, 
are getting scarcer. Lowa is becom- 
ing a rough place for chicken 
thieves. The past year has seen 
more progress in the control of this 
rural problem than any year here- 
tofore. If 1928 inereases the pace, 
then thieves will have to go back 
to other trades. For Iowa is out to 
curb farm thievery. 

Hardly a day passes but that 
some thief is called before the judge 
in some Iowa court and tried for 
chicken stealing. Instead of a mere 
few days in jail or a fine, these 
thieves are hearing such sentences 
s ‘‘five years at Anamosa,’’ ‘‘ten 
years at Fort Madison,’’ and it’s 
only a rare day when a poultry or 


farm-product thief gets off with a fine. 
years ago there were some sheriffs who used to 
laugh when someone told them a few chickens 
had been stolen, and drop back into their easy 
chairs and resume their reveries in a warm of- 
Now sheriffs telephone rapidly, pack up 
their guns immediately, and are driving thru 
winter nights, waiting in the cold for “hours, 
County attorneys are 
busy, and farmers themselves are giving the 


fice. 


and eatching thieves. 


matter of protection real thought. 


Losses Run Into Millions of Dollars 


Why all this hustle and bustle?’ ’ Well, just 
because farmers are realizing that while the 
loss of a few chickens each season from their 


places doesn’t amount to a 








Since inaugurating our campaign to ‘‘Stop Farm Thievery,’’ 
Wallaces’ Farmer has been instrumental in helping to convict and 
send to prison over one hundred thieves. All of © 
these have been guilty of stealing from Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau members. Many other 
thieves have been sent to prison in the period and 
today chicken thieves are leading a dangerous 
life in Iowa. New laws have been passed. Protec- 
tive associations have been formed. The latest 
blow to the thief who helps himself to the farm- 
ers’ poultry is the possibility the chickens might 
be marked and the thief trapped with poultry 
that can positively be identified. Poultry mark- 
ers can be secured from Wallaces’ Farmer Serv- 
ice Bureau to further this work, at a smal} cost. 
These markers are sold for $1.50 each, which in- 
cludes enough ink to mark easily one hundred 
chickens. More ink is sold at an additional price. 
This marker is the cheapest one sold by any con- 
cern, and we believe it is the best and most prac- 

: tical. We, of course, handle the registration sys- 
tee tem free of charge. When you buy a marker from 
ese Wallaces’ Farmer, we record your name and 
number and then furmish these names to each 
county sheriff and other officials, Regardless of 
where your marked chickens might be sold under 
this system, the proper owner can be located very 
easily. Lists will be sent out from time to time, 
and we will keep a complete file in our offices. We are also prepared 
to testify, if necessary, that every marker owner is the only person 
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This is the 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Marker 





in the United States using his particular mark. 











A few  vho knew of thieves to report their knowledge could, and 
to law enforcement officers, offered rewards of 
various sums, The effect was magical. Soon 
thieves began to be scarce. 

Why not apply the same principle to the en- 
tire state? A good idea, we were told, but 
how about the reward money? So Wallaces’ 
Farmer started a campaign aimed at the farm 
thief. We made every Service Bureau member 
a member of our protective association, and told 
them that when they lost property, regardless 

. of what it was, these members could tell the 
world that Wallaces’ Farmer would pay a re- 
ward for the arrest, conviction and imprison- 
ment of the thieves. As a result, a number of 
old-time gangs of thieves, who operated boldly 


available. 


































in communities, have been informed 
upon and many are in prison. Fifty 
dollars looked mighty good to folks 
end many a farmer “has worked 
hard to trap a thief. Poultry buy- 
ers immediately saw a chance to 
make easy money. Why not catch” 
a few thieves that they knew were 
selling stolen poultry? In one eity, 
all of the poultry buyers today are 
working together to trap thieves 
They have a system of telephone 
signals with which they inform the 
sheriff’s office when suspected 
thieves arrive. It’s wonderful how 
quickly the thieves are captured. 
Then there were other poultry 

buyers who would not co-operate. 
They were making money out of the 
thieves’ efforts by buying the sto- 


len poultry at half price. So we 
had to deal with them. The last 


general assembly saw the. problem 
and passed a bill requiring every 
buyer of poultry to be registered. 
The buyers must keep an official 
account of the poultry bought and 
from whom they purchased it, to- 
gether with dates and descriptions. 
In this manner, sheriffs ean trace 
thieves. 

Various counties saw the value of 
rewards and organizations. They 
asked Wallaces’ Farmer what to 
do. We helped them wherever we 
instead of one organization paying 


rewards, two-thirds of the lowa counties have 
local protective associations, and tha reward 
money is often paid by two different parties for 
capture of thieves. 


Rural Crime Solution Major Activity 


The sheriffs wanted to help. They talked it 
over at their annual meeting, Some sheriffs felt 
they could not afford to spend money to go out 
to search for thieves. 
at the attorney general’s office that funds were 
The sheriffs themselves went on rve- 
ord as making rural crime solutions their major 
activity for the coming year. 

What else could be done? Wallaces’ Farmer 


But they were reassured 


discovered, in watching 




































































































Procective associations, in 
order to stimulate folks 





A sample of the record pages, showing names of owners and their marks. 
filed in every county court housé and large city in Iowa with proper officials. 
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COMPROMISE TALK 


NUMBER of gentlemen at Washington are 

spending some agitated hours these days. 
They want very badly to get the farm question 
‘fout of polities’? before the general election 
this fall. They mean by that, of course, that 
they don’t want to give the farmers a chance 
to express at the polls their opinion of the stand 
of the major parties on farm questions. 

In view of the fact that the present adminis- 
tration was elected on a platform which prom- 
ised economic justice for agriculture and that 
nothing, hag been done by those in power to 
make good on that platform, these people have 
reason to be worried. They objected to the pas- 
sage of the MeNary-Haugen bill and blocked it 
by presidential veto. They do not like the de- 
benture plan and seem to have some doubt even 
about the Jardine plan. They face the neces- 
sity of doing something to placate an aroused 
farm constituency, but want to do just as little 
as it is possible to gee by with. 

There are, therefore, a number of efforts be- 
ing made to bring out a compromise bill. As 
nearly as we can tell at the moment, this com- 
promise bill would have some sort of a farm 
board, would provide loang for co-operatives, 
and would express great sympathy for farm 
welfare. It wouldn’t have an equalization fee; 
it wouldn’t have a provision for debenture cer- 
tificates; it would fail to give farmers any 
control over the board, 

There are always’ some, of course, who are 


willing to take a chance on this kind of a sub- 


stitute, particularly those who have not gone 
into the question of farm legislation and farm 
needs very deeply. There are always some who 
will be amenablé to party discipline, and party 
discipline right now is being used vigorously to 
see that the compromise plan has a chance. It 
is quite true that compromise of some sort is 


. Involved in any legislation, but a compromise 


that makes the farm groups do all the compro- 
mising is hardly worth talking about seriously. 
So far as the MeNary-Haugen bill is con- 
cerned, if the equalization fee is taken away, 
there, won’t be enough left to hold a funeral 
over. It is doubtful also if it is wise to con- 
cede ag much as Senator McNary and Repre- 
sentative Haugen have so far conceded in the 
matter of the farm board. If the president is 
given unlimited power to select the men he 


wants for the farm board, there is some danger _ 








that the board selected will have for its main 

+ job the work of seeing that the act doesn’t fune- 
tion as the farmers want it to function. There 
are enough hazards in the working out of any 
experimental legislation, without asking for the 
further handicap of a board either hostile or 
indifferent to the gurposes of the act. The 
original prdvisions of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which direct the nomination of members of 
the board by farm organizations and co-opera- 
tives, might well be retained. 

There is another reason for retaining this 
feature. In his article last week, L. G. Chrys- 
ler, of the Iowa Farm Bureau, told of the Ger- 
man farm board plan. The creation of regional 
councils of agriculture and of a national council 
under the MeNary-Haugen plan, would give 
American farmers a start toward the program 
that German farmers have been able to follow. 

This is one of the cases in which a half loaf 
may be considerably worse than no bread at. all. 
If farmers consent to a bill ineffective in its 
provisions, and given over to an indifferent or 
hostile board to administer, they are going to 
get something worse than nothing from the 
passage of the act. There will be no price 
gains for farm products. Worse than this, 
when farmers come to congress next time and 
complain that the bill is not working as it 
should, they will meet the reply: ‘‘We gave 
you what you wanted. What are you yelling 
about ?’’ 

If something labeled farm legislation goes 
thru this-congress with the approval of farm 
groups, and if it fails, as the compromise plans 
so far suggested are bound to fail, it will be 
impossible to get serious consideration for a 
real farm bill for another ten years. It will 
be far better for farmers to take another veto 
on a real farm measure than to accept an in- 
effective farm bill which will handicap them in 
any future attempts to get real equality for 
agriculture in legislation. 





IOWA FARM BUSINESS MEN 


ARMERS who are anxious to learn the re- 
sults of new experiments in an effort to 
make as much money as possible on their own 
farms are business men.. During the past two 
. years some of the more prominent of these Iowa 
farm business men have been meeting for a cou- 
ple of weeks at Ames during January and Feb- 
ruary. At the Ames meeting they tell each 
other about the money making methods used 
on their own farms, listen to the professors 
patiently, and then proceed to ask them as 
many embarrassing questions as possible in or- 
der to find out just how their teachings apply 
to practical farm conditions. 

Iowa farmers who have not taken this farm 
business short course at Ames during the past 
two years but who are interested should plan, 
on attending this year either from January 16 
to 28 or from February 6 to 18. There will 
only be about thirty farmers at each of these 
two meetings and consequently it is possible to 
get far more out of them than out of the ordi- 
nary short course with its continual bustle and 
shifting around. : 

In addition to these two short courses a 
special meeting is to be ‘held this winter for 
two days by the Iowa business farmers. This 
meeting begins Thursday noon, February 2, in 
the Agricultural building at Ames, and con- 
tinues until Saturday noon. The men who will 
be most active at this meeting are those who 
have taken the farm business short course in 
the past. But other men who are interested in 
making the farm a paying proposition are wel- 
come. This special two-day meeting is called 
by the Iowa Farm Business Association of 
which Mr. Lewis Morris, of Grimes, one of the 
Mastet Farmers of 1926, is president. Mr. C. 
D. Kirkpatrick, of Keota, another Master 
Farmer, is on the executive committee. Just 
what kind of things this Iowa Farm Business 


ile 


Association will set out to aceomplish remaiy, 
to be seen. The members are all men who hay 
had very intimate experience with trying tj 
make money on the farm and it is probabk 
that they will give the people at Ames a num. 
ber of very good suggestions as to the directigy 
their experimental work should take. 

Iowa farmers who wish further informatigg 
concerning any of these meetings should write 
either to Prof. C. L. Holmes, Iowa Experiment 
Station, Ames, or to Lewis Morris, at Grimes, 





TRADE WAR 


R. JULIUS KLEIN, one of Secretary 

Hoover’s right hand men in the Depart. 
ment of Commerce, is urging the United Stateg 
to get ready for a trade war with Europe. In 
early January he appeared before the honge 
committee on appropriations and said that his 
bureau needed a lot of money to help Ameri. 
can business men in their efforts to capture 
foreign markets in the Orient, in Latin Amer. 
ica, and in Canada. 

In this direction lies the nina world war, 
With credit balances as they are between the 
United States and the world today it is folly 
for our government to appropriate money to 
encourage American exports. Europe is ab. 
solutely foreed to find markets for manufae. 
tured goods in Latin America, Canada and 
Asia. If she does not find such markets it will 
be impossible for her to pay the debt she owes 
the United States on government and private 
account. The United States is laboring unde 
no such necessity: On the contrary, the moze 
the United States enters into the game of ex- 
porting large quantities of manufactured prod- 
uets, the more difficult the situation becomes 
for farmers inside the United States and ‘the 
more difficult become the problems of the Eu 
ropean countries. 

It is perfectly all right for any individual 
business in the United States to develop its for- 
eign trade as best it can. But for the United 
States government to furnish large appropria- 
tions to be spent in a spirit of trade warfare is 
a mild type of insanity. 





HOG PRICE PROSPECTS 


[TURING the past six weeks or so we have re- 

ceived more letters concerning the hog 
price outlook than on any other one thing. 
Briefly, our position is that hog prices during 
January will improve a little but not very 
much. In February and March we would ex- 
pect considerable improvement. After taking 
into account the size of runs we believe that 
hog prices in December were too low. Some 
time during the late winter hog prices’ should 
start upward rather suddenly and we would 
not be at all surprised if prices during late 
March or early April were nearly two dollars 
a hundred higher than at the low time in early 
December. It must be remembered, however, 
that there will probably be considerable dis- 
crimination against heavy hogs during the late 
winter and spring. There is much reason for 
thinking that well finished 230-pound hogs 
will sell for about $9.50 a hundred during late 
March or early April. 

We want again to urge our readers not to 
breed more than their usual number of breod 
sows. Hog receipts this past winter have been 
below the ten-year average, but in spite of that 
prices have not been good. If we increase the 


number of bred sows and have more pigs to put 
on the market a year from now than we have. 


this winter, we are sure to get into trouble 
We do not advise going out of hogs, but we do 


think it advisable to breed slightly less that 


the usual number of brood sows. 


A year ago we gave very positive advice | 
along this line and those of our readers wh? | 
followed it now know that our position va 


well taken. 
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‘WILL IOWA LOSE TWO OF HER 
CONGRESSMEN? 


A NUMBER of the states are complaining 
that they are not getting their proper rep- 
resentation in the house of representatives. The 

pulation of states like Michigan, for instance, 
has increased a good deal since the last appor- 
tioment for congressional representation was 
made, in 1910. According to the constitution, 
the proportion of representation in the house 
is to be revised after every census. There is a 
jot of politics involved in the job of cutting 
down the representation of some states and in- 
creasing that of others, and congresses since 
1920 have carefully avoided the task. Since the 
apportionment was made after the census of 
1910, the population of the United States has 
increased nearly 30 per cent. As a result, the 
present representation has a rather lop-sided 
appearance. . For instance, according to the 
1927 estimates of population, Vermont has one 
representative to 176,215, while Arizona has 
one to 459,000. 

Accordingly, efforts are being made to 
straighten out the situation,altho the chances 
are that nothing final will be done until after 
the 1930 census. Then the struggle will be over 
whether forty-eight or more new members shall 
be allotted. Under the plan of keeping the 
membership as it is, some states will have to 
lose. Iowa, for instance, would probably lose 
two representatives. If the forty-eight were 
added, no state would lose, while a number 
would gain. m 


There are two objections to this increase. ~ 


First, that the house is already an unwieldy 
body, and it would be still more difficult for it 
to transact business if it were increased by that 
number. The other objection is that the cost 
to the federal government of that many new 
members would run to around half a million a 


year. There will be a good many who will feel” 


that the luxury of having that many more con- 
gressmen is hardly worth the additional tax. 

What would happen to the balance of power 
between the different sections, if reapportion- 
ment in 1931 were made on the basis of 435 
members of the house? New England would 
lose, the middle-Atlantic states would stay just 
about the same, the \east-north-central. states 
would gain a little, the west-north-central states 
would lose,.the southern states would lose a: lit- 
tle, the southwestern states would gain, the 
mountain states would gain, and so would the 
Pacifie coast states. 

Since the increase in population has come in 
cities, some fear that the influence of the urban 
point of view on national policies would be in- 
ereased by the reapportionment. There is a 
possibility of this, but the danger doesn’t seem 
to be so very marked. The states which have 
gained in population are in. many cases the 
strong agricultural sections, and representa- 
tives will be inclined to some extent to reflect 
agricultural views even tho they may be repre- 
senting a city constitutency. 

One way of gauging the rural-urban balance 
is to check the list of changes with the vote on 
the McNary-Haugen bill in the house last year. 
Checking this over, we find that in the states 
that gave a majority to the MeNary-Haugen 
bill, sixteen representatives would be lost and 
eighteen gained, a net gain of two. In the states 


that voted against the bill there would be a loss © 


of six and a gain of three, a net loss of three. 
On this basis, the position of the states-which 
take the rural-attitude in national legislation 
Would be somewhat improved by the change. 
It is, of course, true that there would probably 
be some hostile votes in some of the big towns 


~¢ven in farm states, but probably not more than 


a few. 


The details of the change, according to the 


30 estimate, may be of interest. New England 
ould lose two representatives; New York and 
Pennsylvania “would .lese, while New Jersey 
gain. 


Ohio and Michigan would gain, . 


while Indiana would lose. 
two, Missouri four, North Dakota one, Nebraska 
one and Kansas one. In the south, North Caro- 
lina, Florida, Oklahoma and Texas would gain, 
while the other states would lose. Montana, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Washington would 
each gain one, while the biggest gain would go 
to California, with six. 

Every state, under this plan, would have to 
make a new line-up of districts, which would 
mean that there would be some very hot polit- 
ieal sessions in the state legislatures. Almost 
every state is like Iowa, in that it has some 
districts planned, not with reference to com- 
munity of interest in the district, but so that 
the party in control of the legislature will also 
be in control of each congressional distriet. Of 


course, in states like Iowa there will be one or * 


two representatives who will have to be retired, 
and personal political ambitions will make an- 
other complication in the lay-out of the dis- 
tricts. We can expect some-very lively polit- 
ical fireworks over the reapportionment bill in 
congress and in the effort to carry it out in the 
states. 





THE PLACE TO SAVE 


HE man who complains about federal taxes 

usually has a good deal to say about the 
hordes of government clerks, regulatory offi- 
cials, commissions, ete., who are eating their 
heads off at the publie crib. It is quite pos- 
sible that further economies can be made in 
this department of the government, but as a 
matter of fact, it is not the clerks, officials and 
so on, who make federal taxes burdensome. All 
the civil functions of the government.together 
take only 17.1 per cent of the expenditures of 
the federal government, The other 82.9 per 
cent goes for the upkeep of the army and navy 
and to pay the costs of past wars. 

Of the federal tax-payer’s dollar, 51.1 per 
cent goes to the public debt ; 99 per cent of this 
debt has been ineurred on account of war. It 
should be noted, too, that the interest on the 
public debt takes 21.17 per cent of the tax- 
payer’s dollar/or more than the total cost of 
the civil functions of the government. 

Figures like these show two things. They in- 
dicate pretty clearly that real tax reduction 
can come only thru reduction of the public 
debt and consequent reduction of the interest 
burden, and thru reduction in the expense of 
the military establishment. The present mili- 
tary expenditures take 31.8 per cent; the in- 
terest on the debt amounts to 21.17 per cent. 
These are the big items, and any reduction that 
amounts to- anything will have to be made in 
one or the other. 

It is welk enough to worry about superfluous 
clerks at. Washington, but anyone who wants 
to make a real saving for the tax-payer had bet- 
ter do his worrying about the size of the army. 
and the navy and the way American investors 
are acting in foreign countries. When the bill 
is finally added up, it will probably be found 
that it costs more .to have the marine corps 
‘‘nacify’’ Nicaragua for the benefit of certain 
bankers in New York City, than to run the en- 
tire Department of Agriculture. 

Odds and Ends 4 


‘THE other day, in looking over the results of 

the Iowa corn yield test, I was struck by 
the fact that, as an average of the past five 
years, the past four years, the past three years, 
and the past two years, the highest yielding 
corn in south-central Iowa, has been that of 
William Durkes, of Dallas county, fowa. It 
suddenly dawned on me that here was a corn 
which had made an unusually good yield rec- 
ord over a period of years in a well conducted 














_ yield test, and I didn’t know anything about 


it. When I was in Adel, in January of this 


year, I had a little corn talk with Mr. Durkes. 


Iowa would lose 


bodily and mental powers in good condition. 
But what interested me most was that his stan- 
dards of selecting high yielding seed corn are 
quite different from my own. His ideal ear 
carries a narrow, deep kernel which is rather 
rough, This interested me especially because 
Krug, Black, Ioleaming and most of the other 
sorts which have done unusually well in yield 
tests have had a medium or broad kernel which 
is somewhat smooth and not so very deep. In’ 
Tilinois it is almost the universal opinion now 
that the narrow, deep, rough kernel is associ- 
ated with corn which is susceptible to disease. 

Mr. Durkes expresses an opinion which is 
still very common in Iowa, that corn with a 
shallow grain is running out, which he thinks 
is very bad. Personally, I have been prejudiced 
in favor of shallow kerneled sorts because they 
mature more rapidly and have usually given 
the highest yields of dry shelled corn per acre 
in the yield tests. But now I will have to change 
my opinion somewhat because the Durkes corn 
is undoubtedly a high yielder and at the same 
time has a deep, narrow, rough kernel. Per- 
haps the safest conclusion to reach is that aside 
from a solid, well matured ear that will grow, 
there is nothing much which ean be seen with 
the eye which has to do with yield in seed corn. 
It is the yield of dry shelled corn per acre which 
counts, and on the basis of the yield test, Durkes 
must have a strain which is almost in a elass 
with Krug. I shall look forward with interest 
to the results of the corn yield test, which will 
be announced February 1, at Ames, to see 
whether Durkes’ corn or the Krug corn will 
come out on top. 

Since writing the foregoing, Mr. A. A. Bryan, 
of Ames, has informed me that the Durkes corn 
for five years has averaged 64.4 bushels per 
acre on the same land where the Steen corn, 
which was. next best, yielded 63.8 bushels. In 
three of the last five years the Durkes corn has 
made its best reeord in western Iowa, but in 
one year it did best in eastern Iowa and in an- 
other year in central Iowa. 





[TONALD MURPHY, the managing editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, likes books in just the 
same way that I like corn breeding. In other 
words, he is a perfect ‘‘nut’’ about books. Be- 
fore he was married, he spent most of his salary, 
for books. His judgment about books is so good 
that when I want to give a book to someone as 
a present, I tell him the kind of person and he. 
suggests a list of books which would be suit- 
able. He knows the kind of books I like, and 
keeps me posted when my kind are published. 

For many years, Don has had the idea that 
farmers ought to read more books. And now 
he has worked out a seheme whereby seven or 
eight farm families ean co-operate together to 
get a lot of reading material without spending 
so very much money. I don’t know all the 
details of his plan; if you want to find that 
out, write him. I do know that the club women 
in the smaller towns have shown more interest 
so far than the farmers’ wives or the farmers 
themselves. 

Reading is one of the essential things to 
building up a cultured people. Farmers read 
plenty of magazines and newspapers, but not 
enough in the way of books because of the fact 
that books are so expensive. The Murphy plan 
is designed to increase book reading without in- 
creasing the expense. I hope that it will play 
its part in causing the next generation of farm- 
ers to get more pleasure out of books. Books 
are not everything, but they mean more than 
most farm families suspect. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Get. out of your head the idea that there is any 
way for the average man to get rich quick; and re- 
member that in most cases for the few who do ob- 
tain weatth without toiling or spinning it proves to- 
be @ eurse instead of a blessing—Uncle Henry’s 
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He is a man 76 years old, who has retained his 
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FARM BUREAU HOLDS CONVENTION 


: I owa Farmers Renew Demand for McNary-Haugen Bill—Hearst Re-elected 


HE Iowa Farm Bureau held its biggest 

convention at Des Moines last week, with 

nearly three thousand farmers and their 
wives turning out for the three-day session. The 
Bureau renewed its demand for the McNary- 
Haugen bill with the equalization fee and a 
farmer-nominated board; urged the passage of 
a state income tax; revised its constitution to 
permit business activities; listened to the best 
financial report in several years, and accepted 
with resignation, if not with enthusiasm, a list 
of requirements that the state bond issue for 
roads must have if it is to get Farm Bureau 
support. 

©, E. Hearst-was re-elected president without 
opposition. C. W. Huntley was not a candi- 
date for re-election as vice-president. In the 
three-cornered contest for the office, between 
J. H. Jones, of Washington county; Fred Nel- 
son, of Story, and Paul Stewart, of Fayette, 
Jones won on the second ballot. Members of 
the executive committee elected this year are: 
Roy Wilkinson, of Clinton county ; George Leff- 
ler, of Van Buren; A. W. Oxley, of Winneshiek ; 
W. E. Krizer, of Wapello, and W. L. Lawhorn, 
of Hancock. Delegates to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation convention next winter will 
be President Hearst; A. B. Myhr, of Winne- 
bago; R. M. Gunn, of Tama; C. G, Milford, of 
Cass, and George Leffler, of Van Buren. 

The growing interest in Farm Bureau activi- 
ties, combined with perfect weather and good 
roads, made the attendance a record breaker. 
Perhaps, too, having taken the Shrine Temple 
fora meeting-place, the Farm Bureau folks felt 
an obligation to fill it up. Anyway, on the big 
day of the meeting, Thursday, there were very 
few seats to spare in the big auditorium. 


Audience Twice as Large as Ever Before 


In previous years, only a crowd of a few hun- 
dred has been on hand for the first afternoon’s 
program. This year, somewhere between 1,500 
and 2,000 attended the open forum for the dele- 
gates and saw the play, ‘‘ The Alternative,’’ pro- 
duced by a group of Cerro Gordo county farm- 
ers. Thursday, still more came in for the main 
speaking program, and furnished an audience 
probably twice as large as has ever listened to 
an Iowa state Farm Bureau program before. 
Folks began to go home the third day, and when 
the resolutions were taken up, at four o’cloek 
Friday, probably but six or-seven hundred were 
in the room. Of course, practically all the vot- 
ing delegates were on hand,-but the majority 
of the visitors were onMheir way. Te remedy 
this situation, the delegates ordered that the 
business session next year begin the morning of 
the third day instead of in the afternoon. 

One of the most important jobs before the 
convention was the adoption of a new set of 
articles of incorporation. The old articles, 
which didn’t provide for business activities by 
the Farm Bureau, had proved somewhat of a 
handicap in the working out of the service de- 
rartment and insurance department. In order 
to give the Farm Bureau a free hand, the new 
articles provide that the federation ‘‘may buy 
and sell directly or indirectly by agent or oth- 
erwise, co-operatively, crops, produce, livestock 
and any other article of personal property 
raised, kept or used on the farm or in service 
or benefit used by farmers or its members; act 
es a marketing agency upon a co-operative 
basis,’’ and s6 on. 

This provision reflects the change in Farm 
Bureau Federation policy in the last few years, 
and particularly in-the last year. A service 
department has been ereated, which handles 
hybrieating oil, minerals and binder twine. An 
insurance department, acting as agent for two 
mutuals, has been placing auto and life insur- 
anee with Farm Bureau members, 

C, W. Huntley, in making a report for the 
insurance department, said that 1,600 applica- 
tions for automobile insurance had been re- 
ceived and 100 for life insurance policies, the 
policies totaling around $200,000. The insur- 
ance department has been operating only six - 


months. For that six months period it turned 
into the federation treasury $679.56 over ex- 
penses. : 

J. L. Stark, reporting for the service depart- 
ment, of which E. A. Neal is director, told how 
the department had attempted to operate a 
mail order business at the start, but found it 
was necessary to use paid solicitors in order to 
get volume. He stressed the necessity for a 
uniform plan for county co-operation in this 
work, and mentioned as one of the problems 
still to be settled the fact that there was a dif- 
ference between the counties as to whether both 
members and non-members of the Farm Bureau 
should be entitled to this service. Mr. Stark 
declared that where service of this sort is being 
rendered by co-operatives, the Farm Bureau 
would make no effort to get into the field. He 
quoted prices to show that the members were 
being given a considerable saving-on the pur- 
chase of lubrieating oil, minerals and twine 
thru the service department. 





KEEPING UP THE FIGHT 


The Iowa Farm Bureau convention last 
week unanimously declared: 

‘‘We insist on national legislation that 
will place agriculture on an economic 
equality with other industries. We believe 
legislation as embodied in the McNary- 
Haugen bill, with the equalization fee and 
the federal farm board, and with such im- 
provements as experience and good judg- 
ment may suggest, should again be passed 
by congress. 

‘“We demand that our United States sen- 
ators and representatives do everything in 
their power for its passage. We insist that 
this federal farm board shall be named 
from candidates nominated by the agricul- 
tural organizations of the United States.’’ 











Daisy Williams, secretary-treasurer of the 
Farm Bureau, gave a summary of the .accom- 
plishments of the organization in the last year, 
and pointed out that the tax reduction of $650,- 
000 secured by the federation would pay the 
Farm Bureau membership fees of the state sev- 
eral times over. Miss Williams added: ‘‘Much 
credit is also justly due to the state Department 
of Agriculture, the Weather and Crop Bureau, 
H. A. Wallace and others, for their valuable 
assistancé.”’ 

The financial report showed a considerable 
improvement in the last year, Miss Williams 
quoted’ from- the auditor’s statement: ‘‘Your 
auditor finds your income was $1,902.53 greater 
and your expenses $5,192.47 less than in the 
year 1926, to which, adding the insurance reve- 
nue, makes & net gain of $7,774.56 for 1927.”’ 
The federation expenses are not yet down to 
federation income, but the amount charged 
against reserve this year is only $3,397.63, as 
against an excess expenditure of $11,172.19 in 
1926. 


Meetings to Plan Membership Drives 


O. W. Beeler, new director of organization 
work, announced that ten district meetings of 
Farm Bureau people would be held in the next 
month or so to make plans for membership 
drives based on a district rather than on a 
county basis. Before this, a diseussion among 
the delegates showed a considerable majority 
in favor of limiting the use of paid solicitors 
and relying more on local work by the members. 
It was urged also by several that where organ- 
izers came in from outside to help with the 
drives, better work could be done if the counties 
arranged their programs on a district basis. 


Speakers before the convention included Gov- © 


ernor MeMullen, of Nebraska; Sam H. Thomp- 


son, of Illinois, president of the American Fary | 
Bureau Federation ; L. G. Chrysler, of the Farm 


~ Bureau executive committee; Mrs. Charles Sey. 


ell, director of home and community work of 
the American Farm Bureau; Mrs. Clarence De. 
eatur, district Iowa committeewoman.  Presgj. 
dent Hearst, in the opening address, struck the 
keynote of the convention when he said: 
“Almost from the birth of this nation, its 
economic history has been one of insistent 
struggle between agriculture and industrial. 
ism. Where the farmers have stood together 
absolutely united on one issue, they have won, 
Where they-have allowed the industrial leaders 


to separate them, they have invariably lost. In_ 


Europe, the issue was decided generations ago, 
and the result was peasantry for farmers of 
that continent. In America, with the odds 
about even, the result hangs in the balance. 

‘‘The time is fast approaching when the great 
final settlement will come, when we will know 
whether we must travel the pitiful road of the 
farmer of Europe or preserve the masterful 
nobility of American democracy with an agri- 
culture that can hold up its head on an equality 
with all other fundamental wealth producing 
bodies.”’ 

On the tax program, Mr. Hearst said: 

‘“The unsolved question of an equitable ad- 
justment of taxes demands increasing attention, 
‘Ability to pay’ should be the measure of the 
tax load. The farm income does not justify the 


toll imposed thru taxes, and other means than | 


a charge on property must be invoked to cor- 
rect this injustice. No fair-minded person can 
deny the justness of a state income tax to help 
defray the expense of the state government, vet 
many of your senators ignored the wishes of 
their farmer constituents at the legislature last 


spring, and without official consideration de- | 


stroyed the opportunity to secure relief for vou. 
Next year, we must see to it that the state in- 
come tax passes both houses. We must not be 
satisfied with vague promises by candidates, 
but must insist that they ‘stand and be counted’ 
openly and clearly for a state income tax.’’ 


Entire Protective System Is Artificial 


President Thompson, of the national federa- 
tion, declared: : 

**Complete relief can not be secured by legis- 
lation alone, but some basic laws are necessary, 
just as in the case of all other interests. The 
entire protective system is artificial and is the 
creation of legislative enactment. This will be 
universally admitted. ; 

‘‘The farmer alone is outside of this wall of 
protection, which makes possible a high stan- 
dard of living. The farmer as a elass approves 
the high standard of living policy, even tho an 
artificial structure has been required to estab- 
lish and maintain it. His grievance is that the 
structure has not been made complete, and he 
insists that the agricultural industry shall be 
brought within the American. policy of high 
standard of living and included within the 
American system of protection.’’ 

He added, in discussing the MeNary-Haugen 


bill, that this measure was the result of four 


years’ work on the part of farm groups, on 
whom the burden of any failure of the act 
would fall, and that under the circumstances 
farmers could not ‘‘yield to the judgment of 
any one man, no matter who he is.’’ This com- 
ment on the president’s veto drew out a round 
of applause. . 

The resclutions went thru with a minimum 
of discussion, The one that got most attention 
in informal talk in the lobby was the road reso- 
lution, but the committee had done its work 
well enough so that when the matter came be- 
fore the convention there was some head-shak- 


ing but no protests. In general, the delegates 
felt that the old pay-as-you-go plan was best, _ 


but that county bond issues had knocked that 
program on the head, and that of the two evils, 
a lot of county bond issues, or one state bond 


issue, the state bond issue was less undesir- | 
(Concluded on page 14) ~ 


able. 
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“MASTER FARMERS OF 1927 HONORED | 


Presented to Corn Belt Over WHO and to Iowa Notables at Banquet 








er,’’ said the voice over the 
air. ‘‘This is A. J. Blakely, 

of Poweshiek county. He has a rec- 
9 


“Hi is another Master Farm- 


~ the studio at WHO, Des Moines, 
fifteen somewhat nervous Master 
Farmers waited for John P. Wallace 
to introduce them to the radio audi- 
ence. Eleven of the group of Master 
Farmers of 1926 were there, too, to see 
the stulio and to give moral support. — 

No applause came back over the air 
as each man stepped forward. The 
radio isn’t built that way, But in thou- 
sands of farm homes over the corn belt 
folks hurried thru with the chores, or 
put off the milking until later, in order 
to gather around the loud speaker to 
hear the names and the voices of the 
men thru whom Wallaces’ Farmer was 
honoring the agriculture of Iowa. 

It was the first news that anyone had 
had.on who the ‘new group of Master 
Farmers werd. Neighbors may have had 
their suspicions when they saw the 
president of the co-operative or the county’s 
best hog raiser starting off for Des Moines. Yet 
there were two conventions on that week. Ques- 
tions usually got a non-committal : : 

“Well, it doesn’t seem likely they would pick 
me, does it?’’ 

So it was left for WHO and John P. Wallace 
to tell the story for the first time over the air at 
five o’clock, Tuesday afternoon, January 10. 
The following men were introduced: 

C. T. Anderson, Washington county; H. D. 
Backhaus, Worth; F. H. Beath, Adams; A. J. 
Blakely, Poweshiek; E. L. Hill, Dallas; J. N. 
Hunt, Hardin ; O. W. Johnson, Marshall; G. V. 
Leffler, Van Buren; A. B. Myhr, Winnebago; 
R. T. Pullen, Clay ; Ray Redfern, Des Moines; 
Adolph Schultz, Pottawattamie; J. N. Smith, 
Jones; George Steen, Muscatine; E. E. Tracy, 
Chickasaw. R. R. Clampitt, of Hardin county, 
was unable to be present. 


Harder Than Talking to Neighbors 
The men admitted beforehand that it was a 





t lot harder to stand up to a microphone than to 


talk to the neighbors at the schoolhouse, but 
no one showed it when he spoke. J. N. Smith, of 
Jones county, said as they came away: ‘‘ Well, 


I don’t suppose we did so awful well, but any-.. 


way none of the boys fainted.”’ 

The talks over WHO were only one item in 
a big day. Before noon the Master Farmers 
began to gather, not only those of 1927, but 
most of those of the 1926 group. There were 
G. W. Christophel, Bremer county; George 
Godfrey, Kossuth; C. D. Kirknatrick, Keokuk ; 
William McArthur, Cerro Gordo; H. S. Martin, 
Jasper; E. F. Morris, Hardin; Lewis Morris, 
Polk; Fred W.~ Nelson, 3 
Story; D. J. Schnittjer, 
Delaware; P. P. Stewart, 
Fayette; Earl Watts, Page. 

Even George Godfrey, 
sole absentee of the group 
last year (he had a boil), 
turned up for the banquet 
in the evening, Only three 
of last year’s group, Lenus 
Hagglund, of Page; Fred 
W. La Doux, ‘of Dickinson, 
and William Wendt, of 
Bremer, were not able to be 
on hand. 

At noon, after a good 
deal of hand-shaking and 
light-hearted inquiries as 
to “‘How did they let you 
In?” both groups ad- 
Journed to have lunch with 
the staff of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The banquet in 
the evening is always a sort 

a dress-parade affair. 

e complained that the 








and Henry A. Wallace presented the 
medals. 

Among the speakers were Governor 
Hammill ; President Hughes, of Ames; 
Dr. C, L. Holmes; Mark Thornburg, 
state secretary of agriculture. Fred W. 
Nelson, of Story county, representing 
the 1926 Master Farmers, welcomed the 
new group. * 

There should have been a microphone 
handy to reassure the folks back home 
about George Leffler, of Van Buren 
county. Over the radio earlier in the 
evening, he had safd, ‘‘ Everything has 
~been fine—so far.’’ We had later in- 
quiries as to whether George survived 
the evening. 

He did. When H. A. Wallace hand- 
ed out the medal, Leffler said : ‘‘I have 
a twelve-year-old boy who fed a coup'e 
of calves in the baby beef club last 








Master Farmers of 1926—Left to right: 


fact they had to make a speech sort of spoiled 
the taste of the dinner. So we tried to see that 
they had a chance, to enjoy lunch anyway. 

There was a lot of good talk around the table. 
Smith, Schnittjer,° Anderson and Morris dis- 
cussed hog flu; Hill, Nelson‘and Watts debated 
direct shipping; Kirkpatrick talked about flow- 
er gardens, and Johnson about orchards. A 
number of others came into the debate from 
time to time. 


The summary seemed to be that it pleases - 


your wife to bring flowers to the tables; it 
pleases your children to have a barrel of apples 
in the cellar; it reduces your hog losses if you 
wateh out for dry bedding and ventilation and 
feed sick hogs light; and it increases your prof- 
its to ship livestock co-operatively, and will in- 
crease them more when co-operative concentra- 
tion points are established. 

After that, the visitors broke up into infor- 
mal -diseussion groups, from whieh came re- 
marks about the bond issue, farm legislation, 
compulsory military training, radio, the cattle 
market, the slump in hog prices and several 


hundred other subjects... Later in the afternoon, - 


the groups began to thin out, largely due to 
those who had gone off into corners to say over 
their speeches. These folks were gathered in 
and all marched down to the Bankers’ Life sta- 
tion by five o’clock. 

After the session at the radio was over, the 
Master Farmers came back to the ballroom at 
the Fort Des Moines hotel, where one hundred 
and fifty state officials, educators, business and 
professional men of Des Moines and Iowa wait- 
ed to greet them. .John P. Wallace outlined 
the prineiples of the Master Farmer movement. 








Master Farmers of 1927—Reading from left to right, back row: Adolph Schultz, A. B. Myhr, 
F. H. Beath, E. E. Tracy, G.. V. Leffler, George Steen, O.-W. Johnson, J. N. Smith. Bottom row: 
Ray Redfern, C. T. Anderson, R. T. Pullen, H. D, Backhaus, A. J. Blakely, J. N. Hunt, E. L. Hill. 


D. J. Schnittjer, H. S. 
Martin, P. P. Stewart, Fred Nelson, E. F. Morris, G. W. Christophel, C. 
D. Kirkpatrick, Earl Watts, Lewis Morris. 


summer. He didn’t get any first-place 
ribbons, but his second and third place 
ribbons have a place of honor in our 
house.’’ He held out the Master Farm- 
er medal. ‘‘The person who has been 
feeding this animal for the last fifteen years 
ought to take a lot of credit for this.”’ 

All the Master Farmers, in one way or anoth- 
er, gave credit to the folks baek home for any 
suceess that had come to them. The wives and 
children were declared to be entitled to the 
greater percentage of each Master Farmer med- 
al. Several, Blakely especially, ealled attention 
to the fact that a good community produces 
good farmers: Master Farmers in a poor farm- 
ing section are unknown. 

Oscar Johnson insisted that, in being placed 
in the Master: Farmer. list, he was a victim of 
gossip—golden gossip, He eredited neighbors 
and friends with only telling the good things ° 
about him, and even stretching the truth a bit. 
Like all the others, he was modest enough to 
insist that if his record of failures, mistakes 
and omissions had got as much publicity as his 
good work, he would never have had a chance. 


Honor Family, Community and State 


Thruout the meeting, the Master Farmers 
stressed the fact that the awards were: not. so 
much for them personally as for the families; 
the communities and the state that had pro- 
duced them: They pointed out the hundreds 
of other farmers in lowa who were entitled to - 
similar recognition, and whe would in time re- 
ceive it. 

A number had names to suggest for the 
next Master Farmer contest, names of.men who, 
the Master Farmers insisted, had far better ree- 
ords than their own. In making these sugges- 
tions, the group seemed to have firmly fixed 
in their minds the idea that the best farmer 
must convert his productive efficiency into so- 
cial values, Typical of the 
meeting and of the senti- 
ment of the group was the 
closing statement of George 
Steen. He said: 

‘““We may apply lime- 
stone and phosphate to all 
our land, and rotate crops 
to the best advantage; we 
may convert bumper crops 
into livestock with the 
greatest efficiency and 
market them to the best ad- 
vantage; we may accumu- 
late a good property; yet 
we can still be failures as 
farmers. Unless we can 
transform the profits of 
good farming -into homes 
and neighborhoods where 
people get more of the 
worth while things that 
come with good schools and 
good churches and a 
healthy social life, we a 
poor farmers.’’ 
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PICKING THE FARM BOY’S SCHOOL 


“Two Farm Boys” Shows Typical Farm Family Argument Over Schooling 


view. 

was old-fashioned because he didn’t be- 
lieve in modern education, and thought they 
had a lot of bunk in it, he didn’t mind much. 

‘‘Even if it isn’t directly needed, mathemat- 
ies ean be good for the boy anyhow,’’ Saunders 
used to say. 

‘*Certainly,’’ agreed Young. ‘‘ Anything that 
he could learn would add just that much toward 
making him the complete man, even learning to 
sew, or taking home economics, but, sad as it is, 
life is short, and we don’t have time to learn 
everything. This is an age of specialists.’’ 

Yes, Young was going to send Howard to the 
rural college when he was eighteen. 


Rather Fun to Be a Man So Soon 


That summer, after the boys finished their 
eighth grade examinations, they both went to 
work on the farm regularly. There wasn’t much 
time for play, only of an evening or on Sun- 
days, tho if something was going on in town the 
boys usually got a chance to go. They liked it. 
It was rather fun to be a man so soon, only 
fourteen as they were. Of course, they didn’t 
pull a full load all the time, but as long as they 
were seeding, planting and cultivating, they 
took their turn. In haying, they got one of the 
easy jobs, driving buck rake or stacker, and 
they didn’t have to pitch much hay, only clean 
up around the stack. The boys learned a lot 
that summer, too, working regularly like that. 
In haying time it was the most fun, because 
then the two neighbors helped each other with 
the hay. It was easier that way, because stack- 
ing hay always requires quite a little help, and 
you ean’t leave the hay lying around on the 
ground any length of time. Haying requires 
some system, if it’s to be done right. And still 
there was always time to joke and play around 


by gee rather agreed with the point of 


JUSTESEN ANSWERS HIS CRITICS j 


When anyone told him that he, 


By Viggo Justesen 





3 MAKING THE CHOICE 


Howard and Vernon are two typical farm 
boys, raised on neighboring farms. Their 
tastes are alike. They went thru district 
school together. 

Now their fathers are trying to figure out 
whether to send them on to high school and 
perhaps to college, or whether to follow the 
Danish plan, with farm work, vocational 
courses and rural college work. 

Says Saunders: ‘‘I never had no high 
school myself, but my boy’s going to have 
it. Every one that can afford it sends their 
boy-——”” 

‘*T don’t,’’ interrupted Young, ‘‘and I 
can afford it.’’ 

The installment on this page carries on 
the story. 











a little between loads, and Vernon and Howard 
were surely. tickled when one of the old men 
pitched a big forkful of hay on the other 
one’s head. Then they roared, but if someone 
did it to them, it wasn’t quite so much fun. 

It seemed rather strange -to Howard that 
when the work was the heaviest, his father was 
always best-natured, full of jokes. Hard work 
must have been good for him. He asked him 
why one day. 

‘‘Nobody could help but feel good re he’s 
doing this ‘kind of work, and everything goes so 
much easier when you ‘take it with a laugh.”’ 
There was something else, he said, but he could 
not exactly explain. Perhaps it was the smell 
of the hay, the feel of the fork handle, or the 


satisfaction of seeing something being accom. 


plished. He didn’t know exactly, but he alwayg 
felt. better. 


And then thru harvest and shocking. The 


boys got kind of tired of that. It was hot work 


all of the time. ‘‘I drink a gallon of water every } 


time I make a round,’’ Howard said, and he 
worked so hard the seat of his overalls sagged 
down to his knees. But, then, when he was all 
tired out of an evening and wes sitting on the 
bench out in front of the house, and saw the 
harvest sunset, he felt at peace with the world, 
Probably no sunset is quite as beautiful as one 
going down between long rows of shocks that 
you have set up yourself. That’s how Howard 
felt about it, at least. 
just sat still and thought it. It takes a poet to 
explain such a feeling, and Howard wasn’t a 
poet. 


Time Flies Fast When You’re Working 


And even at fourteen, time does fly so fast 
when you’re working. And the boys went to 
the county fair. It was a good fair, too, and 
they spent some time looking at the exhibits 
with their fathers, but they were still mostly 


interested in the horse races, the ball game and © 


the free attractions out in front. And they 
talked over some of those races long afterward, 


There were auto races, too, and the boys liked } 


them, but they’d rather see horse races—horses 
are alive. 
And before they knew it, the summer was 


over, the threshing done, and Vernon was ready § 


to start in high school. 


Howard was busy with the fall plowing the © 
day school started. He had been in the field an — 
hour when he saw the bus go by, and he looked | 
up toward the driveway and saw Vernon get © 


into the bus. He sort of wished he was going 
with him, too. Not (Continued on page 31) 


Points Out Strong Points of Danish School System in Reply 


ehing and interesting. Mr. Stacy mentions 

that I left the challenge to Vernon unan- 
swered, I think the readers will be able to 
answer for him. Mr.'Stacy mentioned that it 
might be difficult to find leaders, and cited 
the present condition in Denmark to substan- 
tiate his point. I grant he is right. Folk high 
school men in Denmark are, however, looking 
forward to.a new era. Denmark has just gone 
thru a period of highly inflated prosperity, 
due to the war. Blown-up prosperity has ever 
been the foe of democracy, whether in govern- 
ment, school or what-not. In prosperous times, 
people judge largely by outward appearance. 
But the Danes again have one foot on the 
ground, and there is a tendency toward nor- 
maley in thinking, and it is this that gives the 
leader new hope. In prosperous times, the av- 
erage man will not, listen to a leader, and con- 
sequently there becomes a shortage of them. It 
is true there might even be a shortage of them 
in other times. 


Organized Rural Activities Valuable 


I do not minimize the value of organized ru- 
ral activities. I consider them excellent, and 
the rural college, instead of being a substitute 
for them, is, I believe, an excellent supplement 
to them. 

Mr. Blakely seems to agree with me except 
on the relative merits of the consolidated high 
school. : 

To Mr. Cunningham, I might say that I have 
read a number of pretty fair stories that didn’t 
have a grain of truth in them, so I feel fortu- 
nate in being able to put three into one short 
dream. Dreams sometimes. come true. 

Fe snee’s of the increacine high school at- 
tendence and gives it as a reacen for a greater 
increase in the future. I betteve I pointed out 


I FIND the comments on my hybrid enlight- 


By Viggo Justesen 





IS HE RIGHT? 


When we started the publication of ‘‘Two 
Farm Boys,’’ three weeks ago, we printed 
also a discussion of its theories of educa- 
tion by J. C. Cunningham and W. H. Stacy, 
of Ames, and A. J. Blakely, of Poweshiek 
county, 

In the accompanying letter, Viggo Juste- 
sen, author of the story, carries on the dis- 
cussion. Next we want to learn what our 
readers think about the whole matter. Let’s 
have short letters from folks with ideas and 








experience, 





the fact that high school is well patronized, and 
gave as the reason that. it had. become a fad. 
That it might be carried on is true, especially 
if we continue to believe in Coolidge prosperity. 
Certainly, Mr. Cunningham is not so naive as 
to believe that merely because the majority do 
a thing, that it is necessarily the best thing 
to do. 

He says definitely, without proof of any kind 
that I could see, that the rural college can not 
succeed. There may be doubts about it, to be 
sure, but may I be so rude as to point out to 
the gentleman that that type of school has sue. 
ceeded to the extent that it has built up the ree- 
ognized leading agricultural civilization of the 
world? That it has existed for several genera- 
tions and has done excellent work? Can Mr. 
Cunningham say the same for the modern sys- 
tem of education? Hardly, for it is still too 
young and wabbly to show results; but the gen- 
eral trend, as I point out, is toward failure. 

Mr. Cunningham says that this is an age of 


schoolhouse was con- 


adjustment. That is what a modern English 
teacher would call a ‘‘trite’’ expression. Oi 
course it is an age of adjustment. Can. Mr. Cun- 
ningham show me any age in the history of the 
world that wasn’t an age of adjustment? The 
mission of the rural college is to help youth 
adjust itself to-its own environment and not 
to that of one entirely foreign to it. Is nota 


liberal education that allows for adjustment to | 


the individual better than the modern type 
where standardization is rife, where we turn 
out hundreds, yes, thousands, .of standardized 


individuals in much the manner that Henry | 


turns out the inevitable Ford? 


Man’s Life a Series of Adjustments 


The only difference between a man and 4 
Ford is that the Ford is manufactured as an 
adjustment to a certain condition, and the min- 


ute that conditions change, the Lizzie is uncere — 


moniously scrapped and a new model substi 


tuted. Man should not be standardized in that 
way. His life is one series of-adjustments. And 


every individual is different and requires the 
freedom of developing his peculiar traits to the 
best advantage. All of the great leaders have 
been those who did not fit into the mold of 4 
ready-made standard concocted by someone who 
was not at’all acquainted with their individual 
needs. Is Mr. Cunningham of the belief that 
standardization is necessary to adjustment of 


the individual? I grant that it may be well, | 
when considering inanimate objects. He insinu- | 
* ates that the rural college is stone-age stuff. May. 
I again point out to the gentleman that we have | 
not yet advanced so far that we have made us¢ 
Certainly we can not” 


of this type of school? 
return to the future! 
The situation is briefly this: 


ago, an education in the old red (or white)# 
(Coneluded on: page 31)" 





He didn’t say so. He | 
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HE county and district meetings of 

q officials of local associations, 
‘he M@which your organizations is sponsor- 
rk Ming, and well planned annual and spe- 
; cial meetings of members of local as- 
L sociations are doing a great deal to 
pring about more effective handling 
and a larger volume of co-operative 
shipments. Complete figures on vol- 


ume f - ‘ > 
ating in twenty-five counties and dis- 











the last calendar year. However, in- 
lat complete information covering 116 as- 
qd Mg sociations representing twenty-two 
He Mmgroups and covering comparable 
to ggmonths prior to Dec. 1, 1927, indicate 


that there has been an increase of 5 
per cent in hog shipments—which con- 


pusiness. Forwardings of hogs from 
Iowa for the first eleven months of 
1927 were 4 per cent higher than a 
to year ago. It seems probable that the 
nd MBassociations whose reports are com- 
its HM pared have at least maintained their 
ly Meprevious year’s percentage of total 
nd Mg loadings in their territories. Of the 
116 associations on which comparable 
d reports on hogs are available, 65 asso- 
‘G. @ ciations, or 56 per cent of the total, 
ed showed increases in hog shipments 3 
¢3. Hi per cent maintained their volume, and 

41 per cent lost. Of the 22 groups of 
ag whieh the 116 associations are a part, 
dy @§12 groups or 55 per cent showed in- 

creased volume, 9 per cent maintained 
he their volume, and 36 per cent suffered 
an jg losses. Five county and district groups 
ed had increases in volume of 23 per cent 
ret or more and three groups of associa- 
tions had decreases in volume of 24 
ng per cent or more.... 


Membership Loyalty Important 


While it is true that the use of good 

business methods, including suitable 
accounts, audits, monthly board meet- 
ings and so forth, aid in maintaining 
and increasing volume of shipments, it 
is necessary, none the less, systemat- 
ically to teach members about the 
sh work of their assoGiation. In no way 
Of can this be done more effectively than 
n- § in the annual meeting and here again 
he we come in contact with another im- 
he portant function of the board, that of 
th planning and carrying out the details 
| of the annual meetings. Some asso- 
Ot Hi ciations are getting from 100 to 300 
a people out to their annual meetings. 
t0 @# The board of such associations plan in 
pe @@advance to make the meeting a real 
rm success. A good program is prepared, 
od in many cases a feed is served, fre- 
ry @wently the ladies are invited, and 
publicity is given careful attention. At 

the annual meeting a copy of a print- 
ed report compiled from the auditors’ 
Statement is placed in the hands of 
each member. In some cases the board 


an present an opportunity for members.to | 


n- study the advantages of the member- 
‘ee ship agreement. Carefully planned 
tie meetings if followed up each year will 
at @ Sonor or later get the crowds, secure 
id @* large attendance and produce large 
e results, 
w Association boards are fast coming 
to realize that the story of co-opera- 


' tive livestock shipping must be told 
e More frequently than once a year. In 


Many associations mid-year meetings 
al or fall meetings of the members, some- 
at @etimes in the form of a picnic, are be- 
of @Ming regular practices and the re- 
ll, 3 sults are most encouraging. 

Another way in which boards are 
helping to secure loyal members is 
thru encouraging the use of the local 
Rewspaper for carrying news of an 
*pproaching meeting and a report of it 

the meeting is over. Splendid 
results have in many cases been’ se- 
Cured from the use of small display 

. ¥ usements, 

3 Many associations haye. too small. a 
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or the 200 associations co-oper- | 


trict groups are not yet available for | 


stitute the major portion of their | 


BStrensthening Association 
How Co-operative Shippers Can Save in Marketing 


By SAM H. THOMPSON 
Before the Iowa Co-operative Livestock Shippers 


volume to permit them to secure.capa- 
ble and experienced managers. More- 
over, seores of associations have too 
small a volume to permit regular ship- 
ping service. Unless able to offer reg- 
ular service at least once a week, few 
associations will be able to survive 
permanently. ‘Livestock growers are 
solving this problem in two ways. At 
stations where there is large livestock 
production the membership agreement 
is being employed to make certain of 
the volume. Stations with small ter- 
ritories and small total loadings are 
maintaining co-operative shipping 
service by consolidation into one asso- 
ciation. It is estimated that forty as- 
sociations in Iowa are serving two or 
more shipping points. Thus livestock 
growers are borrowing from the ex- 
ample of industry. All are familiar 
with recent consolidations among rail- 
roads, newspapers and other enter- 
prises. It is said that at one time the 
| present Burlington railroad consisted 
of 300 separate business units. There 
is no ready made plan for co-operative 
shipping consolidation. Local associa- 
tions must in the main work it out for 
themselves but will naturally turn to 
their state association for information, 
advice and reorganization service. 
From 300 to 1,000 cars would appear 
to be a very desirable size for the 
greatest efficiency in a co-operative 
livestock shipping. ... 





Danger of Truck Transportation 


From the standpoint of co-operative 
shippers the reai danger from trucks 
arises from the temptation that easy 
access to a market places before indi- 
vidual growers. In the beginning the 
individual is very likely to believe that 
he can sell his hogs as well as the as- 
sociation can and that he might as 
well save the costs of handling thru 
the association. Hence he trucks his 
hogs direct himself. 

There is every reason to believe 
that individual disposal will be less ef- 
fective than association disposal in 
the long run. Without in the least 
criticising ifterior packers, who have 
built up the greatest manufacturing 
industry in Iowa and by virtue of their 
large services are worthy of our confi- 
dence and respect, it must be admit- 
ted that the knowledge of grades and 
prices possessed by the average indi- 
vidual grower is far inferior to that 
of the packer buyer. The buyer is 
hardly human if he does not buy as 
cheaply as possible. Individual dis- 
posal very largely limits a grower ‘to 
the use of a single market. Associa- 
tion disposal gives him the benefit of 
all available markets, sometimes as 
many as half a dozen. It is generally 
known that no one market is always 








the best, so association disposal has a 
real advantage. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
association disposal is the opportunity 
that it gives to producers of working 
collectively on common problems of 
adjusting production to market needs 
and of economically distributing spe- 
cific classes and grades to the mar- 
kets desiring them. 

It would seem, then, that whether 
transportation shall be by truck or by 
rail is a matter to be determined by 
relative costs and service. Some suc- 
cessful associations deliver wholly by 
truck and it is clear that truck trans- 
portation does not necessarily destroy 
co-operative shipping if the associa- 
tion rises to the occasion and uses 
the truck to the advantage of its mem- 
bers. It is clearly unwise, however, 
for any grower to sell as an individual 
when he could use the services of a 
shipping association. 

Distribution of livestock and partic- 
ularly of hogs is handicapped by the 
’ (Continued on page 15) 











Get Away from Winter! 
Cot The 
" Highlands 




































































Louisiana 
Choicest Acreage 


at from IGHT now in the gently rolling High- 


am 5 $35 lands of Louisiana, the Long-Bell 
to — Land Corporation can offer northern 
ome-seekers its choicest acreage at from 
an Acre _—— $15 to $35 an acre—small first payment, 
Only 10% camp. foci terms.. Hundreds of other 
es ortherners, many from Iowa, are pros- 
a Balance pering in the Highlands. Good roads, fine 
cars. schools, churches, near-by towns — no 
temperature extremes, an ideal climate, 
health conditions unsurpassed, pure soft 
water, nine months growing season, all year ‘round pasturage. 
Land adapted for general farming, fruit and truck growing, stock 
raising, dairying and poultry. No over-flow lands, no swamp 
lands—175 miles west of the Mississippi River. 


One Fare plus $2 Round Trip 

from all Iowa Points on Rock 

Island and Great Western 
= other pon woregestar you for 





Come see for yourself. Proof of every statement made about 
the Highlands of Louisiana may be seen with your own eyes if 
you take advantage of this wonderful inexpensive trip to the balmy 
Southland. We insist upon personal inspection before you buy. 


Let Us Tell You More 


Use the coupog below, today, for complete information about our 
low-rate excursions. We will tell you exactly the complete cost 
from your nearest railroad station. 


Get Beautiful Book Free’ | 


Use the coupon below, today, and we will send you our beautifully 
illustrated book, a remarkable library of information on this Southern 
land of opportunity. 


LONG-BELL FARM LAND CORPORATION 
475 R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


LONG-BELL FARM LAND CORPORATION 
475 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, complete information, rates, etc., 
about your low-rate excursions, also your free book about the Highlands. 
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STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine actsmildly butquickly. 
Lasting results, Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked, At druggists, or postpaid}. 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 

Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 


horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 
-a dollar; net a lame step in months, 
y." 


EOE 3 


F. YOUNG, Inc, 289 Lyman St., Springfielc 
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~ THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
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“What Farmer Can Kick Now” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I enjoy reading Wallaces’ Farmer 
and have watched with interest your 
attitude toward farm relief legisla- 
tion. I like to read the letters of intel- 


ligent and thinking farmers in the part 
of the paper under the _ heading, 
“The Voice of the Farm.” Three of 
these articles in the issue of Decem- 
ber 23 seem to me to furnish material 
for thought upon farm relief legisla- 
tion. The first one, on apple growing 
on the western slope is a sample of 
some of the red tape and evils that 
already exist from too much govern- 
ment control; and yet that is exactly 
what the farmers of the corn belt are 
asking for—more red tape and slow 
action on evils that already exist. 

The next was a very good comment 
on, “Should the Poor Farmer Be 
Driven to Town,” by M. Heyer, of 
Plymouth county. The article de- 
scribes the situation of most of the 
hard up, corn belt farmers. 

Next you have an article on Iowa 
land values by H. Lamansky, of Jef- 
ferson county, Iowa, that is worth 
giving some thought. I suppose 
that both of these men are farm- 
ers. I am a farmer that was horn and 
raised in Plymouth county, Iowa, and 
would like nothing better than to own 
160 acres of the best land in Iowa 
or the corn belt, live on it, improve it 
and make it produce with the best 
farm in the corn belt and enjoy life as 
it can be lived on an Iowa farm. May- 
be I am wrong, but it looks to me like 
President Coolidge did the greatest 
thing that one man could possibly do 
for the farmers of the United States 
when he vetoed the McNary-Haugen 
bill. How could any legislation help 
farmers like Mr. Heyer describes in 
his article? The only way would be to 
appoint guardians for those of us who 
can not think for ourselves. Person- 
ally, I like to handle my own affairs 
as far as possible, even if I go bank- 
rupt doing it. 

What farmer who has had hogs to 
feed low priced corn to the past year 
has anything to kick about? What 
farmer can kick about the price of 
oats, barley, rye, corn or beef cattle 
now? 

. I know horse~ranchers who would 
like to see the government put a min- 
imum price on horses and make peo- 
ple buy them. When farmers who 
can’t manage their business get forced 
out; when land values are where they 
ought to be; when office hungry poli- 
ticians get in office, or are defeated as 
some of them ought to be, then farm- 
ers will be contented to be farmers 
until they can retire and go to Cali- 
fornia. Laboring men will be glad to 
work at a job that will furnish a good 
living until by their own efforts they 
can be something else. 

HARRY REHM. 
North Dakota. 





Now He Is for Free Trade 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have taken Wallaces’ Farmer ever 
since it started and I expect to take it 
while I stay on this mundane sphere, 
which perhaps won’t be long for an 
old boy that was born in April, 1851, is 
no last spring’s chicken. 

I have lived here in Iowa since 1865, 
and I think I never saw a worse time 
for the farmers than the last seven 
years have been. And while I would 
like to see the Haugen bill have a 
trial, I don’t think it would help the 
farmers as much as a law that would 
give us just straight Christian jus- 
tice on our taxes. In 1920 and 1921 it 
took two dollars out of every three I 


got hold of to pay my taxes. Since 
then about one out of three. 
_ Now, we farmers don’t want any su- 
gar teats or special favors, nor do we 
want the other fellow to have. I 
would like to see the laws fixed so the 
man that*has $10,000 (or any other 
amount) invested in first-class secur- 
ities pay just as much taxes as the 
fellow that. has the same amount in- 
vested in a farm that won’t sell for 
half of the mortgage that is against it. 
And I would have the person in the 
city that works six or eight hours a 
day on a salary of anywhere from $50 
to $500 a month pay just as much in 
taxes on his income as the man and 
his whole family that works on a 
farm sixteen hours a day to make the 
same income. And if we are to have 
any more bonds issued to build roads, 
why not put them on the trucks, autos 
and buses instead -of putting them on 
the farms? I have always been a re- 
publican, but now I would vote for 
any man that would do his level best 
for free trade. My slogan now is, 
“Protection for all. or protection for 
none.” 

I believe the original idea of the 
constitution of the United States of 


. 


think will do more than legislation to 
help the farmers: 

More schools and less paved roads; 

More good sound farm papers and 
less sentimental stuff; 

More following of daily markets and 
less following of murder trials; 

More and wiser voters; 

More tractors and less automobiles; 

More early morning rising, less 
midnight frolicking; 

More and longer working days in a 
year. 

We can not give a man ambition, 
but by educating him in a compulsory 
twelfth grade school, he can be made 
to despise a man without it. 

Co-operation fs all right, but a good 
horse and a poo: one make a poor 
team, so we must all be good farmers 
before a good farmers’ co-operation 
can be had. 

When a corn belt farmer can’t make 
good it is no one’s fault but his own, 
because I know that farming, when 
done to the best of one’s ability, has 
been a paying proposition ever since 
I can remember and is becoming more 


so every day; however, a man that . 


does not feed up his crop is as far be- 
hind the times today as his predeces- 

















CANADIAN STEERS 
On account of high prices for cattle, many feeders from western Can- 
ada are coming to the corn belt for fin‘shing. 
some Canadian steers after six months’ feeding. 





The photograph shows 








America was to give equal rights to all 
and special favors to none. But when 
Wwe see sO many spécial laws for this 
special class and that special class I 
sometimes wonder if there isn’t more 


stealing done according to law than ° 


contrary to law. 
D. WILBUR. 
Floyd County, Iowa. 





Helping the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I thought that you might be inter- 
ested in some of the farmers’ point of 
view concerning the new McNary- 
Haugen bill or surplus control act. 
Whether you are or not, I must get 
my ideas off my chest to some one 
who will understand me. 

In the first place; the new bill may 
be all right, but I don’t believe that it 
will help the farmers because the trou- 
ble, if any, is too deep rooted to be 
remedied by a.mere bill. The trouble, 
as I see it, is not in prices but in the 
farmers themselves. For instance, if 
the new Ford is not a success will 


Henry shout “Rotten legislation”? In-_ 
. deed not. 


He will say, “You have 
made a mistake somewhere, Henry.” 
And furthermore, he won’t ask con- 
gress to find it’and remedy it; he. will 
do it himself; and if the farmers can’t 
pull themselves out of a rut of their 
own making they are a sorry lot 
indeed. 

Here are a few of the things that I 


sor, the old one-crop farmer, was, both 
from the standpoint of soil builder and 
financial success. 

I am neither a gloom peddler nor re- 
former, but I can not see a cure-all in 
the above mentioned bill. 

Yours for better educated farmers 
and as you say, “Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living.” 

HAROLD ROHWER. 

O’Brien County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Friend Rohwer’s ideas 
should be followed by any farmer who 
wishes to make a financial success. 
But when all farmers decide to work 
fourteen hours a day instead of ten, 
we wonder if the share of the farm- 
ing class in the national income will 
be as great as it.is now. There is 
more to the farm problem than in- 
creasing the efficiency of farmers. In 
fact, the inevitable increase in effi- 
ciency may make the problem even 
more intense. The McNary-Haugen 
bill is designed to meet a social prob- 
lem, not to cure individual ineffi- 
ciency.—Editor. 


College Exhibits 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have carefully noted your edito- 
rial in Wallaces’ Farmer upon the sub- 
ject of exhibition of cattle from agri- 
cultural colleges in competition with 
that of the regular breeders, and es- 
pecially the farmer breeder, and would 
say that this is a point which I have 





heard breeders discuss frequently, ang 
especially the farmer or small breeder, 
always with the same~conclusion ag 
reached by yourself. 

I believe there should be a separate 
class for the exhibits of agricultura] 
Colleges. Back of them, theoretically 
at least, is the entire power of the 
state, and this at the present time ig 
pitted on an even basis with the breed. 
er, who must stand on his own feet 
and rise or fall, upon the commercia] 
success which he makes as a breeder, 
and of course the prize ribbons arg 
strong factors in making market 
values. 

It is not my belief that this would 
result in a lowering of standards, ag 
the agricultural college exhibits would 
presumably still be there for purposes 
of comparison and would tend to bring 
out the contrast in the event of any 
considerable lowering of standards. 

I am glad you brought out this point, 
and I should like to see it acted upon 
in the not too far distant future. 

A. W. L. 

Illinois. 


The Corn Ear Worm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. Wallace mentions in the issue 
of November 11 that he has been in 
terested this fall in the almost com- 
plete absence of the corn ear worm 
and says that he thinks that the rainy 
weather during late August and early 
September has a lot to-do with the 
corn ear worm infestation. 

Permit me to say that. our experi: 
ence in Ohio has led us to a different 
conclusion. We find almost no dam- 
age in our early planted corn, the dam- 
age being confined: to the late plant- 
ings. 

August and September of 1926 were 
perhaps the rainiest August and Sep- 
tember that our local community ever 
suffered. In the fall of 1926 we had 
no ear worm. Our corn was planted 
in good season. This fall our corn is 
badly infested; late August and early 
September were exceedingly dry, but 
our corn was all planted in June. 

Observations made in 1921 bear out 
this theory. Our main crop was plant: 
ed early and had no infestation. We 
had a very dry fall. A small piece of 
creek bottom could not be plowed un- 
til rain came. This piece was planted 
June 21, and was the worst ear worm 
infested corn we ever raised. 

S. H. GREEN. 

Putnam County, Ohio. 


The Neighbors Helped 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Late last fall my brother-in-law, 
Mr. J. A. Brunjes, fell from the 
top of his corn crib while painting 
and has been unable to do any work 
since. The neighbors and friends de- 
cided to help Mr. Brunjes out with his 
husking, so November 29 eighty-five 
men and high: school boys, with thirty 
teams, husked about. 2,200 bushels of 
corn. 

At 8:45 the first forty-five-bushel 
load pulled onto the dump, and by 
1:15 the last wagon came from the 
field. The arrangements were made 
by Mr. H. F. Lodvig, Lewis M. Lar 
son, M. J. Coady and Gill Dolder. 

Much credit must be given the wom: 
en, who took.care of the feeding of 
such a large number of men. The 
meal and lunches were all. prepared 
by ten women. Lunch was served any 








time between 9 and 10 o’clock, thet 


dinner between 10 and 1. 


We believe this to be the largest — 


turnout ever known in this community, 
and so have reason to boast of living 
in a real community. . 


F. H. BRUNDAGE. 


Webster County, Iowa. 
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Winter dangers lurk in “light” oil 




















iz ~~ Would you deliberately increase your engine wear 

1ral to permit easy starting? No. But you may if you 

= carelessly accept any ‘“‘light’’ oil offered you be- 

r, Cause it gives easier starting in cold weather. 

ed. 

e Many such oils are offered you today. While 

1 they make starting easier they fall seriously short in 

a providing the margin of safety necessary to prevent 
dangerous gasoline dilution of lubricating oil. 

‘a Too thin an oil fails to seal your piston rings 

ie adequately. In 200 miles of driving you may easily 

ing get a full quart of gasoline mixed with your lubri- 

“_ cating oil. 

int, after 200 miles , 

on Then comes extra wear—serious wear—costly 
wear. 


:| How to meet this serious winter problem 
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the Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is especially manufactured 
ok to meet this problem of winter lubrication fh most 
ent cars... Although fluid enough to provide easy starts 
1m: . . P 
m- on coldest days, it has an exceptional richness that 
nt gives unusual protection against dilution. 
om Mobiloil is made by the world’s leading special- 
ver ists in lubrication. The Mobiloil Chart is approved 
7 by 609 makers of automobiles, trucks, tractors and 
is other automotive equipment. 
rly 
but me A week's running in cold weather with the wrong 
out oil may cost you as much as a whole year’s supply 
- SPECIAL WINTER CHART of Mobiloil. It’s a good idea to make sure now 
‘ot that you have the right oil in your crankcase. 
un- se e e ‘ 5 
ted Mobiloil Arctic If your car is listed in the Chart on this page, 
4 ° . . . . . 

e should be used in Winter (below 32°F.) Mobiloil Arctic is the oil for your car. For other 

in all cars marked*. a er 
. cars consult the complete Chart at all Mobiloil 

: PASSENGER CARS 1927 | 1926 1925 | 1924 p 
dealers’. 

on all except Models 4-44 €S 6-66 a ye z : 

Riis ca She Lee S 

Chandler except Special Six......--+ . : : nt 
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rhe If your car is not listed above, consult the 
red complete Mobiloil Chart at Mobiloil deal- 
ers’ for your winter grade of Mobiloil. 
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Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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IOWA SHIPPERS MEET 


Co-operatives Report Best Year of History 


LEGATES from nearly two hun- 

dred Iowa co-operative livestock 
shipping associations met at Des 
Moines last week to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the best year of the Federa- 
tion’s history and to plan for still fur- 
ther gains. Thirty-five new associa- 
tions joined during 1927, bringing the 
total. membership up to 177, all alive 
and vigorous, with an average volume 
of business about 20 per cent bigger 
than the average of all the associa- 
tions in the state. 

O. J. wkalsem, of Huxley, was re- 
elected president. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, A. E. Marsh, Marengo; 
treasurer, J..C. Williamson, Chariton; 
secretary, Knute Espe, Des Moines. 
Old members of the board who will 
continue to serve are: Peter Peter- 
son, Story City; D. J. McLaughlin, 
Dougherty; T. R.'Riehm, Garner. New 
members of. the board are: Eddie 
Flatness, Northwood; W. R. Johnson, 
Perry; S. G. Thompson, Center Junc- 
tion. = 
Financial Condition improved 

The financial condition of the Fed- 
eration showed a marked improve- 
ment in 1927 over 1926, total receipts 
last year being $10,757.24. This is an 
increase of close to $4,000 over 1926. 
This improvement has been brought 
about by the increase in dues, which 
are half a cent per hundred pounds of 
livestock shipped. As a result Sec- 
retary Espe stated: “We have been 
enabled to put on extra county work, 
go deeper into freight rate problems, 
set up a real office of our own and 
purchase necessary equipment.” 

In his report, Secretary Espe out- 
lined the work of the Federation which 
includes aid in reorganizing locals, as- 
sistance to county federations, provid- 
ing auditing service, helping introduce 
the contract, presenting the shippers’ 
side in freight rate cases, handling 
claims, and aiding in getting better 
shipping service. Mr. Espe stressed 
the need for the creation of a perma- 
nent traffic department. He said: 

“Probably one of the greatest needs 
of producers of livestock today along 
organization lines is a permanent traf- 
fic department to protect shippers’ in- 
terests in this matter of constantly in- 
creasing freight rates, as well as claim 
collecting, auditing freight bills, ob- 
taining better service and facilities for 
shipping and attending to numerous 
other traffic matters.” 

Co-operative concentration points 
were discussed by Mr. Espe as a 
means of meeting the menace of di- 
rect packer buying. He insisted, how- 
ever, that strong local organizations, 
committed to sound business practices 
and co-operative policies, were needed 
before much progress could be made. 
He said: “We feel that it is going 
to take a combination of both co-op- 
erative commission houses on the ter- 
minal market as well as co-operative 
sales agencies out in the country.” 

At the meeting it was reported that 
plans for a co-operative concentration 
point at Mason City were going stead- 
ily forward, with enough associations 
signed up to make an annual volume 
of 1,700 cars of hogs certain. The 
backers of the plan are figuring on 
a minimum of 2,000 cars before start- 
ing business. The program includes 
contracts between the shippers and 
the local association and between the 
local association and the concentra- 
tion point. 

A. L. Ames, of the Chicago Produc- 
ers, in discussing this subject, said 
that direct selling and the use of the 
truck were apparently here to stay. 
He declared: “These methods can be 
used to the advantage of the seller of 
hogs or can be used. as they now for 
the purpose of disorganizing Iccal 
shipping associations.” In referring 
to co-operative commission firms and 
to co-operative concentration points, 
he said: “Whenever the farmer is 


willing to agree to put his product on- 
to the market to be handled, graded 
and sold by his own agency, owned by 
himself and controlled by himself; 
when he realizes that he is losing 
money by demanding his individual 
right to market his product when and 
where he pleases, he may see the ad- 
vantage of team work.” 

T. R. Riehm, of Garner, told how his 
shipping association was on a paved 
road, twenty miles from Mason City, 
with trucks going by with hogs from 
points farther away. The Garner as- 
sociation, after dying twice, was reor- 
ganized, put on a contract basis, and 
is now making good in spite of the 
truck. Members have found that it 
makes them money to ship thru the 
association. 

Newspaper Advertising Is Used 

Eddie Flatness, of Northwood, told 
how his association kept its member- 
ship informed of what was going on. 
Newspaper advertising was used, 
printed reports were distributed and 
a variety of other means employed 
to keep the members in touch with 





affairs. The Northwood association 
has showed a steady gain in business. 

Fred Schwery, of Portsmouth, told 
how prorating at home had worked 
out. He said it held down expenses, 
made it possible to check errors at the 
terminal, made sales easier, and gave 
each farmer more nearly what his 


~stuff was worth. 
Resolutions adopted by the conven- 


tion urged monthly board meetings of 
local associations, recommended the 
use of the uniform system of account- 
ing, asked that members be kept in- 
formed of progress by semi-annual 
meetings and printed reports, suggest- 
ed consolidation of associations where 
posssible, commended steps toward co- 
operative concentration points, rec- 
ommended use of co-operative com- 
mission firms at terminals, urged fur- 
ther work in county and district or- 
ganization of associations, asked for 
general use of federal livestock grades, 
and insisted on national legislation to 
put agriculture on an equality with 
other industries. 


Disking Corn Stalks 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Should I burn my corn stalks next 
spring? I am putting this land back 
into corn again and the stalks are very 





heavy with thick husks. I am ex 
ing to use a two-row cultivator.” 

A ton of dried corn stalks contg 
about the same fertility as two 
of manure. If the stalks are bu 
the greater part of the fertilizer vajy 
is lost, altho the phosphorus and . 
tassium is left in the ashes. Whi 
theoretically a ton of dried corn stg 
is worth-twice as much as a ton g 
manure, there have been no expey’ 
ments proving that this is the case 
tually. It is known that the com 
stalks decay more slowly than mantitg, 
and that, therefore, they do not hays 
as prompt an effect on yields as map. 
ure. It is undoubtedly a good play 
wherever a man has the labor to py 
on the corn stalks to cut them up ang 
plow them under. Nevertheless there 
are fields where the corn stalks are gp 
‘exceedingly heavy and the time fg 
spring work is so short that the only 
practical thing to do is to burn. No 
one can determine this but the farmer 
who has the work to do. Neverthe 
less, we advise against burning under 
all situations except where it is ob 
viously impractical. Of course, a tep 
ant who is going to move in a year or 
two is much more justified in burning 
corn stalks than a man who expects to 
stay on the same land for a nun 
of years. 
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Buy wisely! Do not place your order for any make of spreader until you have 
first compared it with the latest model —e IDEA. You will then be 
equipped to judge of spreader merit 





The New 


Idea Spreader Co. Mondamin, Iowa. 








because the NEW IDEA actually is 


For there is still only one genuine 
NEW IDEA. Not because it is the oldest and best 
known —the original widespread machine; not 
because it is the finished result of nearly thirty con- 
tinuous years of progressive development; but 





Your spreader has proved the most satisfactory 
machine on our farm. It has distributed all kinds 
of manure in all kinds of conditions—wet weath- 
er, dry weather, mud, snow, ice. We have not 
broken or worn out a thing, and it still is in good 
shape. During the fall and winter months it goes 
on the average of 6 loads a day. In the spring and 
summer we keep it going about all the time. We 
have never had occasion to use more than two 
horses to pull it. Yours truly, 

Irving E. Spooner & Sons. 











The Leader in Every Spreader — 


The Model 8 NEW IDEA stands supreme—whether judged 
by quantity and character of performance, ease of operation 
and control, or durability of service. 
light draft — shortest turning radius — easy loading over 

(less than 40 inches in height) 
but absolutely unobstructed. 16 inch clearance underneath. 


sides that are not only low 


Riveted frame of rail steel—three times stronger than the steel 
generally used. Body of highest grade, absolutely clear, yellow 
pine, riveted (not bolted) to frame — cannot warp, crack or 
Semi-steel instead of ordinary castings. Tempered 
steel chains instead of malleable. Wide tires. Extra size, self- 
aligning, enclosed roller bearings. Cylinder teeth riveted to 
angle steel beater bars. Distributor blades of rust-and-acid- 


open up. 





Never excelled for 


resisting steel. No one has ever yet worn out a Model 8! 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Coldwater, Ohio, U. S. A. 


FACTORY BRANCHES: Moline, IlL, Omaha, i 
Neb., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo. 

ADDITIONAL STOCKS 

Marshalltown, Ia., Sioux Falls, S. 

t. Louis, Mo. 


eat Sine detdent Sholay aie nies of 
Idea Service. S 








at Des Moines, Ia., 
BD, : 


Transplanter 


ee A Re eS me 
| THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
Dept.§9 Coldwater, Ohio 
You may send me information on 


(0 The New Idea Spreader 










New Idea Husker-Shredder 


Farm equip- 
ment of the 
highest 


0 The New Idea Transplanter 
(0 The New Idea Husker-Shredder 
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VERY bushel of corn you save on 
our 1928 pig crop boosts your hog 





Scanppesi de cntosasracrossine ys xis 
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Patent 1590982 
Confirmed by U.S. 
District Court 
September 6, 1927 








profits. With the Economy Hog House, 
you will save half your feed, and raise 
7 more pigs from only half the sows, or 
raise more than double the number of 

pigs from the same number of sows you 
ordinarily breed. 


The EconomyHog House 
doubles your hog profits 
an 
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Economy Points 


Look them over and see if they 
don’t include every good feature that 
you have always wanted in a hog 
house. 
1, Ideal for McLean System. 
2. Of strongest and most durable 
construction, 

8. Saves your pigs at 10 below zero. 

4, Gives you two litters per sow 
per year. 

5. A year ‘round hog house, 

6. One stove heats all pens. 

7. Has storm proof roof. 

8 Has six large sized pens for 
sows. 


9. Has six little pig pens, 

10. Heavy duty floors in sow pens. 

ll. Extra top floor in little pig pens. 

12, Well ventilated. 

18, Equipped with cello~glass win- 
dows, 

14, Dry and warm in wet and cold 
weather, 

15. Has feed storing space. 

16. A man sized, real hog house, 

17. Furnished complete, nothing else 
to buy. 

18 Two men can put up in half a 


y. 
19. Rests on skids—saturated against 
decay. 
20. Ideal for owner or renters. 
21. Costs less than actual material, 


Note These Special 
Features 
B) Five-cornered sow pens, 


©) Top vent windows. 
D) Heavy sow pen partitions. 





) Extra heavy floor. 
G) Six-foot entrance door. 
H) Pigs enter little pig pens here. 
I) Spaco for storing feed from which 


sows. 
(J) Stove and canopy rest here. 














E) Double thick floors in little -pig 
pens, 


Perfects the McLean System 


Saves Your Pigs in Coldest Weather 


The “Pig Incubator” feature of this famous hog 
house enables you to farrow your first litter in February 
or March. Saves up to 100 per cent of your pigs even 
at 10 degrees below zero. This early farrowing gets 
your hogs to the early fall markets for highest prices. 
You can then get another litter in early fall and the 
“Pig Incubator” will take the pigs through the winter 
for big cheap gains. This means that you 






house is painted. Roof is covered with three-ply asphalt 
saturated patented roofing. All joints and edges are 
covered with galvanized metal roof and eaves strips. 
Wind cannot loosen or tear it. House comes in sections; 
two men can put it up in half a day. 


Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Hog house comes fully equipped with stove that burns 
coal, wood or cobs. You get all these profit making 
features built right into the Economy Hog 





will get 


Read This And the price is actually less than the 
16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow Letter materials alone would cost you! We 
No wonder hog raisers everywhere are Beonomy Housing Oo. make you such a low price because of our 

wa, iowa. 


deserting old time hog houses for this 
modern, up-to-the-minute perfect farrow- 


into a year ‘round hog house. 


**Pig Incubator’? Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House has six separate 


now and 


pens for sows. Each pen connects with tee ae ie On Sept. 6, 1927, the U. S. District Court 
six separate little pig pens into which only Flog house that T am going in deciding a patent suit in our favor, found 
the little pigs can go. Central brooder or te hea the following as facts: ‘‘Under 
stove with canopy forces heat down into a ae the system of housing such 





Gentlemen—I had 12 
sows farrow in the Pig Incu- 
. ° ° bator the first part of March 
ing house which ten minutes work changes and it was belo 


. Th 
sre, about four mont» | Read Finding of Facts by U. S. 
farm i being District Court at Des Moines 
the Mahaska ona and Then Send in the Coupon 



















House. Absolutely nothing else to buy. 


large buying and manufacturing facilities. 
Every house is fully guaranteed to 
made just as we describe it. 





as the one in question (The 





these little pens, heating them to 72 de- 
grees even at ten below. Heats sow pens 
to 40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens except 
at feeding time. Sows can’t injure them. This is a 
patented feature and the biggest improvement ever 
made in hog raising equipment. 
Perfects the McLean System 

Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, analy 
moved; best for owners or renters. Sanitary. We 
ventilated with roof ventilator and top ventilating 
cello-glass windows that let in the “growth” rays of sun. 

Heaviest Construction. Easy to Put Up. 

The entire house is constructed of No. | west coast 
fir dimension lumber that makes it a real hog house. 
Will last for years of heaviest use. Entire outside of 


Automatic Self-Feeders, 
ttle 


Automatic 
Waterers and Combination Hog and 















Pig Incubator), out of an 
examination made of 400 houses, the 
average of pigs saved per litter exceeded 
eight pigs while under the old system six 
pigs once a year was considered doing 
well. The result_is a difference in the 
year of sixteen pigs as against five or six.” 


lame cepal 


ip 


We know of no stronger testimonial—no 
better authority—no more careful investiga- 
tor—no more impartial judge. Send coupon 
now for full details and price. 


Economy Housing Co. 
Onawa, Iowa - 
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Farm Bureau Holds Convention 
(Continued from page 6) 


The road bond resolution reads: 

“We are opposed to any legislation 
favoring a bond issue for primary road 
improvement that does not contain pro- 
vision to make the whole act invalid 
unless all principal and interest shall 
be paid from the primary road funds. 
' “We insist — 

“That no direct property tax be ac- 
tually levied therefor; 

“That the state bond issue will be 
substituted for, and not in addition to, 
the county primary road bonds; 

“That the total state and county pri- 
mary road bonds outstanding at any 
time shall not exceed $100,000,000, and 

“That the program of road improve- 
ment shall be sufficiently comprehen- 
give to cover the whole staté and give 
equitable consideration to the needs of 
every part of the state. 

“We also urge the appointment of a 
committee for the purpose of making a 
survey of the state, looking to a sys- 
tematic plan of improvement of the 
.farm-to-market roads.” 

On taxation, the Farm Bureau came 
out strongly for thorogoing reform, 
with emphasis on the need for a state 
income tax. The resolution adopted 
declares: 

“The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
has been very largely responsible for 
that part of Section 7109 of the code 
which requires that in arriving at the 
actual value of property for purposes 
of taxation, the assessor shall take into 
consideration its productive and earn- 
ing capacity, if any, past, present and 
prospective; and 

“That we again go on record as ap- 
proving the principle of the average 
net earnings of property as of primary 
importance in arriving at assessed val- 
vation, and that we further endorse 
the administrative changes in the tax 
law proposed by the legislative tax 
commission provided for by the act of 
the thirty-ninth general assembly. 

“We adhere to the principle of the 
income tax for raising revenue for 
state, county and township purposes. 

“The present state taxing system is a 
patchwork result of various legislative 
enactments which are obsolete and un- 
fair in an agricultural state like Iowa, 
and as a special tax committee of the 
thirty-ninth general assembly gave the 
subject exhaustive study, and as this 
committee recommended a comprehen- 
sive revision of our taxing system, 
therefore, we urgé the next general as- 
sembly to give due consideration to 
this report, with the object of formu- 
lating a more equitable adjustment of 
taxation thruout the state.” 

A resolution to which some delegates 
attached great importance as showing 
the forward-loaking nature of the Farm 
Bureau program was the one on elec- 
tricity, which read: “We re¢éommend 
that the state federation carry on in- 
vestigations which will aid in the se- 
curing of electricity for the farms un- 
der rates and conditions which will 
make its use economically possible 
thruout the state.” 


A resolution addressed to the college’ 


‘extension department recommended a 
change in program so that the depart- 
ment “ghall become a source of infor-_| 


_ mation and assistance along economic, | 


organization and distribution lines as 
well as. in efficient production, thus 
balancing the extension program and 
making it adaptable to the present: 
dey need of the farmer.” 
Administration of the packer and 
stockyards act got some hot shots in 
the following resolution: ‘We approve 
of ‘the packer and stockyards act of 
1921, and. demand. a fair and impartial 
administration of this act. We believe 
that the Department of Agriculture has 
been too largely influenced and domi- 


~nated by the organized livestock ex 


changes and other stockyards interests 
subject to its provisions.” 

Land corporations and corporation 
farming got this comment: “We be 
eve the surest way to stabilize land 









values is to stabilize prices of farm 
commodities. We believe also in the 
stabilization of farm citizenship, and 
we deplore any tendency to take away 
from the individual the privileges of 
resident farm ownership.” 

The only vigorous debate over any 
resolution came on the one recommend- 
ing “the abolition of compulsory mili- 
tary training in our schools and col- 
leges.” This had been presented by a 
numberof county Farm Bureaus, and 
was apparently due for approval when 
a group of the younger county agents 
organized a vigorous lobby against it. 
Paul Smith, of Jones county, a former 
county agent, led the fight on the 
floor. One delegate warned the con- 
vention not to offend The American Le- 
gion by adopting the resolution. An- 
other insisted that folks didn’t respect 
the flag, and that the way to make 
them respect it was to have them take 
drill. Spalding, of Mitchell county, and 
Soder, of Warren, spoke for the reso- 
lution. After a parliamentary tangle, 
which left some of the delegates uncer- 
tain as to what they were voting for, 
the resolution was defeated. 

‘Other resolutions endorsed the serv- 
ice and insurance departments, ap- 
proved co-operative banking, asked con- 
tinued effort to find a “practicable 
state law to safeguard bank deposits,” 
suggested aid for rural schools, urged 
support for co-operative marketing, ap- 
proved the development if inland wa- 
terways, asked for agricultural repre- 
sentatives on the Federal Reserve 
Board in proportion to the strength of 
agriculture, demanded bcard action to 
approve farm land as a basis of credit, 
asked for more training for co-opera- 
tive managers, opposed direct buying 
by packers and complained of agents 
selling unanalyzed goods to farmers. 
A resolution offered from the floor 
near the close of business called atten- 
tion to the vacancy on the state board 
of education, and urged Governor Ham- 
mill to appoint a farmer to that place. 





Making Pork Sausage 


There has been a tendency for the- 


*past several years by the farmers of 


the entire country to quit butchering 
so many hogs for their own use and 
more especially not to make very 
much of the old-fashioned country sau- 
sage. This condition came about for 
two reasons, which were as follows: 

First, during the war period the 
prices of hogs went so high and were 
so attractive that the farmers sold 
them and bought what meat he want- 
ed to a certain extent. 

Second, he has not been making so 
much sausage because he didn’t enjoy 
any real degree of success in keeping 
it without cooking it down, almost as 
soon as made, in order to avoil spoil- 
age. 

During the past three years, how- 
ever, there seems to be more of a 
tendency towards home killing and 
curing of hogs again and for this rea- 
son we are publishing this article 
which we are sure will be helpful to 
those butchering their own hogs and 
making their own sausage. 

There is not an item to be found 
which so fittingly tops off a breakfast 
as good old fashioned pure pork sau- 
sage. There are two reasons why it 
has been hard to keep sausage for any 
reasonable length of time. They are: 
First, because of the way the sausage 
has been handled and second, because 
of the way in which it has been sea- 
soned. 

Nearly everyone on the farm has an 
idea as to a formula of seasoning for 
sausage, which usually calls for so 
much pepper, so much sage and so 
much salt. The biggest trouble has 
been that in applying this formula, 
no one knew the actual seasoning 
strength of the spices or the salt. The 
finest selection of meat can not insure 
good sausage unless the seasoning is 


7 








selected with equal discrimination, 
ind applied according to a definite 
and unvarying formula. 

While it is true that salt, pepper and 
sage are universally recognized as the 
standard condiments for sausage mak- 
ing, it is practically impossible for the 
sausage maker, be he a packer, a 
butcher or a farmer, to secure uni- 
formity in his supplies of these sea- 
soning elements. 

Even salt, which is one of the com- 
‘monest of our condiments, varies in 
its degree of purity, fineness, cleanli- 
ness and moisture content. A pound 
of salt on a wet day contains less pure 


NaCl than a pound of salt on a dry~- 


day, simply because of the moisture 
absorbed from the air. 

Peppers, and to an even greater de- 
gree sage, “lose their strength” with 
age. This is merely because the vol- 
atile oils are lost thru evaporation. 
Their aroma is lost,.together with the 
appetizing tang. 

Ordinary ground sage almost invari- 
ably contains much foreign matter as 
well as a large mixture of stems and 
sticks which in thems€élves contain lit- 
tle of no volatile oils and therefore 
have negligible aromatic value. It 
hasn’t the flavoring qualities of leaf 
sage and is disappointing in a sausage 
mixture. 

There is a ready-mixed sausage sea- 
soning on the market which obviously 
makes pork sausage making much eas- 
ier. The compound containing sage, 
salt and pepper in just the right pro- 
portions to season twenty-five or more 
pounds of pork meat ground for sau- 
sage, certainly does away with the un- 
certainty of getting a good batch of 
sausage. 





Oats vs. Barley for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is better feed for hogs, 
ground oats or ground barley? Is it 
necessary to feed tankage to hogs 
when they have free access to alfalfa 
or sweet clover?” 

A pound of ground barley seems to 
be worth more than a pound of ground 
oats for hogs. The composition of the 
two grains is very similar but barley 
contains about 70 per cent starch, 
whereas, oats contains only 60 per 
cent. The greatest trouble with oats 
for fattening hogs is that they con- 
tain 11 per cent of fiber, whereas, bar- 
ley contains only 5 per cent. A high 
percentage of fiber in a hog feed is 
one of the worst things from the 
standpoint of promoting rapid gains. 
But in spite of the high percentage of 
fiber we would expect a pound of 
ground oats to be worth about 90 per 
cent as much as a pound of ground 
barley for fattening hogs. 

Tankage is not absolutely necessary 
for hogs when they have free access 
to alfalfa or sweet clover but the gains 
will be faster with the tankage and 
we believe that ordinarily it pays to 
feed at least one-fourth of a pound of 
tankage per head daily. 





Will a Free Martin Breed? 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am writing you in regard to q 
pair of twin calves, one a heifer ang 
the other a bull. I have heard that ga 
heifer of this. sort is no good fo 
breeding purpeses. I would like to 
know about this as the heifer is oy 
of very good ancestry and I would like 
to keep her.” 

A heifer which is twin to, a bull ig 
known as a free martin and ordinarily 
will not breed. However, there haye 
been a number of exceptions to this 
general rule and if our correspondent 
values the ancestry very highly we 
suggest that he grow out this heifer, 
The bull will doubtlesse fertile. 
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Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 


Hull Your Oats 


= 7 Get Double Value 























by bulling pnd feeding your oats. 
°: 
Bot digestioie naa Geeks 






and wasted. fi 
per cent digestible. “4 8 


oat mica Healthful. ian ‘sag 


po eee 
out. ot, Sahota ete Made in 6 siz izes. Low 
Free Sample & cial ntrodtictory (off 2 ae sent. without 


eS ay 5 NOW an 
tory offer will be held open bs you. 
uy now or even later. Bu yee 


Oat Huller Co., Dept. K-21, Gladbrook, 
SuER 
Sipe: Prapeers, and a fi save 


Isolow 
lalla. Ta 
seed, othy, étc. 
BERRY SEED CO., Box oo45 Saaioa rows 


The BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAMES 


We claim to have the best sa¥ 
frames built for Fordson, John 
Deere, 10-20 and 15-30 McCor- 
mick-Deering. Also four sta- 
tionary sizes. All mechanically 
correct. Rot-proof, last life 
time. Increase 100% yearly in 
sales tells you something. Spe 
cial discount where we have no 
pend a free. It’s worth 














BULLER COUPLER CO., pF oO, Kansas 
"LOV LSik EF 
AND “aA, Y ERS 

Best mixture over 20 per cent c, $4.50 peru. B Beri andcng 


est known--} Drastically at ry en ga 
Wonderful bev an and pasture combination. price. seem 
ing thismixedseed. Have big stock highest quality 
er, Alsike. Timothy, Alfalfaand all hb wg wi 
lowest: t prices. ve money by free den eee 
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A Business of Your Own 


Establish a business of your own supply- 
ing consumers in your home county with 
Red Ball products such as flavoring/ ex- 
tracts, spices, soaps, farm and home rem- 
edies, ete. 


Ed Stringer, Perry, Iowa, moved to Dal- 
las County and started work in his new 
territory November 2, and by Christmas 
day his sales had amounted to $1,240.00. 7 











Red Ball Company, 
Madrid, Iowa. 








Town 


I would like to know how to build a busi- 
ness of my own with RED BALL 





Experience unneces- | products. ° 
sary. Fill out coupon 
and mail to the Name 
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Chicken Marker Brands 
Thieves 


ST 










We uncovered a real tattoo marker | ~ 


(Continued from page 3) 


+ to for use on poultry. This marker is 
out simple; yet effective. We contracted 
like with the makers for sole rights of dis- 

tribution in Iowa. We alone sell them 
1 ig and for a very good reason. By con- 
ily irolling distribution we are in a posi- 
re: tion to know exactly who owns each 
this marker. We have a record of every 
lent marker sold in the state and can, if 
we necessary, $0 On a witness stand and 
fer. testify that chickens bearing a certain 


mark are owned by a certain farmer. 
But we went further.. We realized 


ee 

They must be able to identify chick- 
y ens and get in touch with owners or 

smart lawyers may obtain the release 

of a suspect before convicting evi- 
E dence is secured. So we arranged to 
3 record on a printed sheet the name 
and address and mark number of ev- 
ery Iowa marker owner. These rec- 
ords are in the hands of every sheriff 
and city police chief and can be used 
for reference. Farmers who want to 
safeguard their poultry can mark 
them, have the marks recorded and 
then tell the world that thieves who 
take their chickens are flirting with 





— disaster. 
ME: The operation does not require an 
ts expert. The mark is applied to the 
| web of a chicken’s wing. Simply take 
ue the chicken and turn her over after 
‘s spreading out the wing aud you will 
find an area where are few feathers. 
J If necessary pluck a feather or two 
de. so that the mark can be placed se- 
val curely in the skin. Place the wing 
flat on a board upon which you have 
ny doubled up a gunny _ack or soft cloth. 
tn This under padding is necessary in or- 


:. 
a 


der that the fine needle points can 
properly perforate the skin. Now 
with the wing held outstretched smear 
aismall quantity of the marker ink on 
' the surface where the mark is to go. 
The ink is incorporated in a medicated 
salve and acts not only as a marking 
product but disinfects the spot at the 
same time. This is a specially pre- 
pared ink and serves to prevent sores 
developing from the tattoo operation. 
Wh Put the marker aver the spot and 
a push. Then withdraw the needles eas- 
AES ily and when the marker is taken 
om (| away, rub the remaining ink over the 


Re” eet 


pe marked area: This forces extra ink 
all into the holes and at the same time 


5 fh Places the medicated salve in the 
Spe punctured place, making danger of in- 
orth fection very slight. If is not neces- 
nail sary to wipe off the balance of the ink.. 
— Thus the marking is completed and 
0 the tattooed number will remain until 
a the-hen is killed. There is nothing 
+ Poisonous about the ink and the skin 
oa. heed not. be cut away when you want 
7 Ue to cook the marked chicken. 

ca So with the marked poultry on the 
farm (marking can be started just as 


sheriffs often have to act quickly. | 





A few weeks ago, Buick manufactured the 
two millionth Buick and thereby establish- 
ed the most spectacular production record 
in fine car history. 


Attainment of the two million mark is a 
noteworthy accomplishment in any motor 
car field; but it assumes epic proportions 
when considered in terms of a car of Buick 
caliber. 

Give thought, fora moment, to the deeper, 
more significant phases of this Buick 
achievement: 


The world’s purchase of two million Buicks rep- 
resents a world tribute to Buick quality of al- 
most three billion dollars. 


Motorists purchased the first million in twenty 
years, and the second million in four years— proof 
of Buick’s. steadily increasing popularity. 

‘The two million Buicks have proved Buick depend- 
ability by traveling scores of billions of miles— 





The 2 Millionth Buick 


joins its brothers on the road 


four million times.the distance around the world:: 


And, after twenty-four years, approximately 
1,600,000 of the two million Buicks are still 
serving their owners! 


These facts constitute a record of popular- 
ity, reliability and stamina not even remote- 
ly approached by any other car—a record 
thes comes still more impressive with 
each new Buick that goes forth upon the 
highways of the world. 


Supreme value—overwhelming demand— 
then still greater value and still greater de- 
mand—have formed the wonder-working 
formula of Buick progress. And this prog- 
ress still continues. 


The year just closed we ae ie big- 
est year. More people have t Buic 

5 ortne this fa than during any other 

twelve months in Buick history. 





Buick MoTorR Co., FLINT, MICH. 7 Division of General Motors Corp. * Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 








¢ ¢ BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


> 





TWO MILLION BUICKS 





WA 
“4 soon as the young chickens are a third 


TWO MILLION BUICKS 





‘gTown), with a Service Bureau sign 
Posted on the fente telling the world, - 
“here’s a farm with safeguarded poul- 
«try on it,” thieves are bound to pass 
on to a place where stealing is easier. 
But with more farmers than ever 
Watching and safeguarding their 
flocks, stealing is bound to be harder 
in Iowa in 1928 than ever before. 


_, Strengthening Association 


(Continued from page 9) 

failure of the livestock industry to use 
uniform standards. The general adop- 
tion of uniform standards would per- 
mit: 1. A buyer to get the kind, 
amounts and qualities of hogs desired 
for own use. 2. Make easier the 
accurate determination of values. 3. 
Simplify the exchange and compari- 
Son of market information between 
_ Markets. 

Denar years ago the United States 















ttment of Agriculture promulgat- 
‘“@ tentative standards for livestock 





which with modifications made later 
are described in United States Bul- 
letin 1360. It is believed that these 
standards are adequate to Serve as a 
basis of trading. The United States 
bureau of agricultural economics is- 
sues uniform reports on several large 
western markets, ineluding Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City and St. Paul. Unfortu- 
nately, the livestock journals at these 
markets have not yet adopted the per- 
missive federal standards as the basis 
for their published reports. Associa- 
tions of growers have as yet made but 
little use of federal standards. It is 
to be hoped, however, that these stand- 
ards will soon be generally employed 
for they will eliminate waste and re- 
duce distribution costs. 

The possibility of using standard 
grades for selling hogs have been test- 
ed in Ohio by the Eastern States Com- 
pany with apparent success and the 
California Cattlemen’s Association has 





made some progress in handling cattle 





on a standardized basts. It is not to 
be expected that trading will take 
place on a standardized basis until the 
livestock growers are genuinely inter- 
ested. 

It has already been suggested that 
growers need to study grading and 
standardization. The local association 
can aid greatly in this educational 
work by noting on the scale ticket 
specific uniform grades of all hogs 
received. In some cases local mana- 
gers go one step further—pro-rate all 
shipments at home. Some associations 
of moderate size have found it profit- 
able and possible to call for certain 
grades on one shipping day and other 
grades on another date. This, of 
course, means more work on the part 
of the manager and requires greater 
co-operation from the members. An 
effort to secure delivery by grades in 
the. local makes it necessary to list a 
longer time in advance and it requires 
some knowledge of classes and grades 
on the part of the member. The appli- 





cation of uniform standards to live 
stock. production is very desirable 
from the growers viewpoint and his 
insistent interest will ultimately re- 
sult in its adopttion by the trade. The 
grower and his associations must take 
the responsibility of getting buyers to 
bid on a standardized basis. 





“Economically Unsound” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There are a whole lot of old-line Re- 
publicans both in Iowa and Minnesota 
who are kicking over the traces. The 
party leaders in the east are trying 
hard to hold us in line but we must 
keep fighting for the west. The mid- 
dle-west and the south should unite on 
a good man for president (regardless 
of whether he is a Democrat or a Re- 
publican) and elect him. For the west 
to vote the way the east wants us to 
would be “economically..unsound.” 

J.\P. CUMMINGS. — 

Lac qui Parle County, Minnesota. 
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Its Better Work 
Means Bigger Yields 


OU know that good plowing is the first step in 

making good seed beds. And good seed beds pro- 
duce the biggest yields. Its better work— thorough 
pulverizing, good covering, better scouring—is respon- 
sible for the widespread popularity of the 


John Deere No. 5-A 
Tractor Plow 


is simple, positive and strong—lasts 
longer and gives better service. 


The exceptional strength of the 
ohn Deere No.5-A adapts it to plow- 
ing in the toughest soils. The rigidly- 
braced beams are guaranteed not to 
bend or break. 


John Deere quality construction 
in every part assures a long life of 
good work. It can be had in two- 


Its genuine John Deere bottoms 
famous for good work, scouring and 
long wear—will do your job of plow- 
ing the way you want it done. 


The same good- work advantages 
that have made John Deere horse- 
drawn plows so popular are built 
into the No. 5-A. 


You will like the way the new 
heavy-duty power lift operates. It or three-bottom size. 


See the John Deere No. 5-A at your John 
Deere dealer’s store. Write to us for free 
booklet describing it. Address John Deere, 
Moline, Ill., and ask for booklet KA-745 


OHN=DEERE 


HE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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HERE’S nothing to do here in 

Lagos,” advised some of the ship’s 
efficers as our freighter, the West 
Humhaw, nosed into the harbor of Ni- 
geria’s capital city, the metropolis of 
equatorial west Africa. Jim and I had 
hought our tickets from New York clear 
down to Lobito Bay, in the southern 
tropics, but we were to stop over for 
.ten days in Lagos, about 400 miles 
north of the equator. 

“All you can do is to go to the Bo- 
nanza hotel and sit around in the bar 
for ten days with your feet on the table 
—or your head on the table, depending 
on how you hold your liquor. There’s 
nothing else to do. You can’t go back 
into the interior, because you’d have no 
place to stay. There are no hotels at 
all there, and the few English traders 
and government officials you’ll find 
won’t even say they’re glad to see you, 
because they won’t be.” 

It didn’t sound very exciting, but as 
we lay out in the harbor before pulling 
alongside the dock, we decided there 
must be something more interesting in 
a west Africa coast city than a hotel 
lobby, and ten nights in a barroom did 
not particularly appeal to either Jim 
or me. 

An enchanting little harbor it was, 
nestled there in a kind of twilight be- 

















Mineral Mixtures 


y“Make Your Home Grown <7!!! 
Feeds Do Double Duty! yi 


Get twice the value from evefything you raise G 
forfeed. Revitalize your s creases resist- \ 
ance. Increases al ee. It’seasy . 
when you mix B- eral Mixtures with your {i 
home aos feed. These scientifically prepared | 

minerals provide just the necessary elements for 

speedy, healthy growth and top market prices. 






























Greater Gains _Batancea Rations 
fester eine market, s nce Experiment Station tests B-P Mineral Mixtures are 
more pork at Jess cost from Showthathomegrown grains scientifically prepared in va- 
each bushel of feed. Assure balanced with elements sup- rieties for all livestock and 
healthier, moreresponsivecat- Dlied ee Sr for a —— L tose 
give i: known ea no 
tle, Keepa mill flow of winter ed for healthy Easy [| guesswork in feeding 
and simple touse. Notrouble The B-P line slso comprises 
or extra work, So in fann i- 
Factory-to-You? B-P Cod-Liver Oil 
B-PMineral Mixtures and oth- eee ee Wark tee 
er farm products aresupplied B-P Stock Dips and 
direct to you at low factory Sprays 
rices! Duden Liberty, Carbola Disinfectant 
a art big usersot B-P Min- B-P Insecticides— 
erals. They write:"‘At the low Germicides 
price they are best we ever B-P Glauber Salts 
used. Do the work the same B-P Charcoal 
2 See See ee ve B-P Carbon Bisulphide 
or three times as much,” In all more than 66 ecea- 
sary farm chemical 
| BARADA & PAGE, Inc. ducts, “Our Free Book, fell 
2002 Guinotte Ave., Kansas 1, Mo. book. Write today. (2) 











“WRITE TODAY FOR THIS FREE BOOK. 
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SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
f you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want ard we wiil be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
tvhom you can make the purchase. 











A Mohammedan teacher snapped as he worked, 
He works upon the good old theory of a student 


an inch for the picture. 


WITH F LOOD IN AFRICA 


Heat and Five Grains of Quinine a Day at Lagos 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 







across the harbor from Lagos to Apa 
as modernly as their black cousins 
Harlem or Little Africa, New Yor 
ferry back and forth to work. 
A dingy, screeching harbor dredge, th 
Queen Mary, growled away in the maj) 
as if mocking the good British subjeg 
who had loyally painted that nap 
across her greasy bow. Two puffing 
tugs and a German freighter were mo. 
ing in from the sea and a “lady liner 
lay gracefully at the dock. Beyond wag 
spread Lagos, like a fat sentry asleep at 
his post. It was the modern approag 
to the African “bush,” the polished key. 
hole thru which Jim and I hoped ty 
peep into the mysteries. beyond. 
After a dozen people had confirmeg 
the advice of the Humhaw’s officer 
we went to the Bonanza for lunch, ang 
incidentally found the lobby and di, 
ing-room of that object of ridicule mug 
better than its reputation. As we wer 
eating, an American accent behind w 
as out of place there as in the foreigy 
districts of New York, invited us over 
to another table and introduced a tall 
and friendly corrugated iron salesmay 
and his black-haired American wife 
Here was a freedom of friendliness np 
Englishman would stoop to, indeed! 








He didn’t change his position 


on one end of a log and a very good teacher on the other, 
and you have a potential university. 


tween the shrouded mysteries of the 
Dark Continent and the unfolding light 


| house they had rented for the period of 
| their stop in Lagos. 


of progress and civilization from the | 


lands across the sea. We were at the 
threshold of Africa. 

To one side of us, on the point of a 
sandy beach that reached out like a 
hand of hope from the tangled jungle 
hinterlands, stood a cluster of grass 
huts within a compound built of reeds, 
bamboo walls and mud. A half-dozen’ 
native women, their black. bodies 
blending with the jungle background as 
it in turn fused into the greater black- 
ness that is Africa itself, were poking 
about in their smoking little kettles 
over smudgy fires that seemed unnec- 
essary in the sultry heat of the sun; 
others were squatting at their task of 
washing or dyeing a bit of colored 
cloth, or nursing the inevitable little 
black “pickins” that hang like leeches 
on every mature female in Africa. In 
that direction lay the interior, the 
“bush,” the black heart of the real 
Africa we had come so far to see. 

On the other side lay, first, the little 
harbor, the ante-chamber of the Dark 
Continent. Here was our own American 
cargo boat with its rollicking name, the 
West Humhaw, and its cargo of Amer- 
ican gasoline, flour, sugar, automo- 
biles, phonographs and the other bribes 
with. which civilization is buying its 
way into Africa. A passenger ferry 
steamed across our bow filled with a 
job lot of black oddments commuting , 





This American amicability gave us 


an inspiration, and we hunted up aa 
American Baptist missionary, those uk 
official American consuls that one finds 
in the blackest bush or the remotest 
corners of the earth. “Why don’t you 
take a little trip back into the inte 
rior?” this American asked us whet 
we told him our business. 

“They tell us it can’t be done; there's 


no place to stay and no place to g0," 


and——” 
“Well, now, you go up to Abeoquta, 
about sixty-five miles inland, and ou 


missionary there will show you differ | 
And he sent a telegram advis 


ently.” 
ing this bush missionary that ‘ve would 
be up to see him the next day. “Youll 


find plenty of things of interest here il 


Lagos if you look for them, but you} 
probably find more up-country,” he told 
us. And we did—in both places. He 
changed our opinion of many thing’ 
before we finally left Lagos for good. 


For instance, we had been told that 


it was only by very short periods of 
residence, certainly never over fifteel 


months at a time, followed by a year's” 
vacation at home, in England, and thea | 


enly by carefully preserving one’s 


health in a certain amount of alcohol, | 
that a white man.could live on the west 


coast of Africa more.than a very f 
years at the most. And vet we fot 
that this missionarry and his wife 









And before our meal was finished, they’ 
| had invited ug to stay with them at the 
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west coast, had carelessly left alco- 
hol entirely alone, and were just com- 
pleting their twenty-sixth year of serv- 
ice. I found further, after several des- 
rate attempts to prove it not so, that 
this veteran coaster and his wife could 
peat Jim and me at tennis and come up 
just as fresh after each set as we did. 
‘And I’m no slouch of a tennis player, 
either, for at the annual Armistice Day 
fete at an inland city a month later, an- 
other American and I won the doubles 
championship from a field of twenty- 
six contestants—but that is a different 
story. 

In spite of the record of these people, 
however, and in spite of the fact that 
in the last eighteen years during which 
time there have been from a dozen to 
thirty or forty American missionaries 
in Nigeria, there have been only two 
deaths, the three-year period of service 


















as government. and commercial people, 
should not be required to stay so long 
on the west African-—coast without a 
period of rest and recuperation at 
home. During the two or three months 
that Jim and I spent in Nigeria, we 
felt our general vitality wane and our 
energy and enthusiasm gradually to 
weaken as the effects of the hot, sultry 
climate, the daily dose of five grains 
of quinine, the sun, and general condi- 
tion, began to get in their work. West 
Africa is no health resort. 

During the months I eventually spent 
in Nigeria, on the coast and in the in- 
terior, I learned many things about the 
genus missionary. For one thing, I 
gradually discovered that one reason 
why my advance information and ad- 
vices ‘concerning missionaries and their 
work was so unfavorable to them was 
that my informants usually knew noth- 
ing whatever about the subject except 
h y, and thus most of the gossip 
about missionaries is not founded on 
. Here is one example. There are very 
few Americans in Lagos—less than a 
dozen most of the time—and one would 
suppose that these few would know each 
other and each other’s work well. One 
American commercial man who had 
been: in Lagos for some time told me 
my first day in town that there was an 
Ameriean mission in Lagos but he did 
not know the names of the people. He 
suggested that I wait until noon to call 
on them because he thought they hada 
dozen or so native ‘students in their 
care and couldn’t leave their classes. 
Then he proceeded to tell me consider- 
n able about missionary work in Africa. 


I found upon visiting the school that 

there were two Americans in charge, 

‘of eight or ten educated native teachers, 
and a few hundred native students go- 
ing to school in buildings that were 
pe erected for that purpose forty years 
ago. My American informant knew 

































re nothing of this and yet he was full of. 


pee general information about missionaries 
and their work, practically all of which 
ia was hearsay. And since much of this is 
unfavorable, an unfortunate injustice is 
being done to the missionary work. 


03 One English journalist visited a cer- 
20, tain mission industrial school in Nige- 

Tila, spent about fifteen minutes there, 
ta, and then wrote in his magazine that 
ur i the native boys were being exploited by 
en the missionaries and kept in virtual 
ig Slavery. I visited the same school later 
id and found that the boys were getting 


ne their tuition, and even their board and 
in lodging and clothes, and had to work 
i! considerably less than I, for instance, 


sid and a great many other American col- 
He lege Students, who had to work when 
98° 80ing to school in the United States. 
i I visited a girls’ school a few miles 
‘at inland, financed and conducted by a 
of Small staff of Americans, and learned 
a the native girls are paying $75 per 
year, which covers tuition and board 
and room. Along with the three R’s, 
Mothers of the future African 
Tace are. being taught home-making, 
Child care and sanitation, and, inci- 
ly, they are being taught Chris- 
: only if they care to accept. it, 
fora large per cent of them are from 







i ‘spending three years at a time on | 


js too long, and missionaries, as well” 





Mohammedan families and continue in 
the Moslem faith. 


When one learns that thé infant mor- 


_ tality rate in this part of Africa is 


from 60 to 80 per cent, and in some 
places, ‘where the population is denser 
than in the United States, still higher, 
and when he observes, as any casual 
visitor can, that much of this comes 
from ignorance of child care, filth, and 
preventable disease, he can appreciate 
the value of this training, especially 
since this school was started even be- 
fore Livingstone’s excursions into Af- 
rica and before England had any foot- 
hold in Nigeria. 

There are 1,300 school children in 
Lagos (there is only one white child) 
out of a native population of 100,000, 
and nearly all of these are in mission 
schools. In the American Baptist school 
alone there are over 100 Mohammedans., 
It may be a mistake to furnish educa- 
tion to the millions of igmorant blacks 
in Africa, but most of the enlightened 
world today admits that to keep a race 
in ignorance and to deny them educa- 
tion is not in line with real progress, 
as history has shown in the past. Even 
with the hundreds of.mission schools 
that are now operating in Nigeria only 
a small fraction of a per cent of the 
children are in school, and education 


can not come so fast that it will be 


“dangerous” for many, Many years. 

Our trip inland to Abeokuta and our 
experiences there will be described 
next week. 





Wintering Steers 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have a good deal of corn silage on 
hand with considerable baled clover 
and alfalfa hay and plenty of corn 
stover and blue grass pasture. Can I 
winter these steers thru on this rough- 





aze-alone without feeding any corn or-. 
cottonseed meal?” ‘ 

With plenty of clover and alfalfa 
hay available it probably will not pay 
to buy cottonseed meal to feed these 
yearling steers which are being win- 
tered. A good daily ration for them 
would be twelve pounds of clover or 
alfalfa together with what silage and 
corn stover they will clean up in good 
shape. The steers would make a larg- 
er gain if a pound or two of cottonseed 
meal were fed every day, but with al- 
falfa costing less than one-half as 
much per ton as the cottonseed meal 
it probably will not pay. 


eg 


™ 


Marshall Harrow Draft Gear Co. 
lowa City, lowa 


Marshall 
Harrow Draft Geay 





Hog Feeding Questions 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to feed my 
fall pigs? I want to put them on a 
March market. Will it pay best to 
cook the corn or to put the corn in the 
self-feeder? Will soybeans take the 
place of tankage?” ‘ 

Careful experimenting long ago 
proved that it doesn’t pay to cook 
corn for hogs even in the winter time. 
If our correspondent wishes to get 
the fastest possible gain on his pigs 
he should feed shelled corn in one 














self-feeder and some such mixture as 
two parts tankage, one part ground 
soybeans, and one part alfalfa meal 
in another self-feeder. If he is to use 
ground soybeans to supplement his 
corn he should by all means feed a 
mineral mixture. 

At the Indiana station they substi- 
tuted soybeans for tankage with fairly 
good results whenever they use a min- 
eral mixture. Without a mineral mix- 
ture in the ration. soybeans \give poor 
results. If soybeans are fed in large 
quantities to hogs. the result is an 
oily carcass which the packers do not 
like. 


CUT FEED BILLS 


The Gehl Ro Mill grinds corn stalks or 
any other ee se 7 roughage. 

It don’t put more food value. inte? oe but 
it enables you to GET EVERY BIT O ALUE 
THERE IS IN IT—absolutely 


cuts out waste— 
gives you more profit and bigger gains from feeds 
grown en your own farm. 





















































| STEEL WHEELS: 


—some claim even better than new—for these indestruct- 
ible low steel Empires, that never need repairing, make old 
wagons 25% lighter draft and 50% easier loading. 


No one can improve on 


EMPIRES 


Wrought steel spokes and rims that can not break, even in 
sub-zero weather. Solid one piece iron hubs, with cast-on 
sand bands, have no removable box or other parts to work 
loose. Hub metal is our own exclusive composition, much 
harder and far more durable than common cast iron. Hubs 
are guaranteed for life against wearing out and replaced 
free of charge if they ever need refilling. Spokes are 
welded into the hub (making a non-breakable, one-piece con- 
struction) and cold riveted into the rim, forming a so‘id 
spoke head that never can work loose or wear out. Plenty 
of spokes make it impossible for EMPIRES to ever bend 

at the rim. 


Mail Coupon— Get Prices af 


Get years of extra service from your old gears; v4 
or buy an old gear, fit it with EMPIRBS, and 

save the price of a new one. If your dealer does 7 
not sell genuine EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS . 
mail coupon direct to us for prices, in- 

structions for measuring and big catalog a 
showing\all styles of steel wheels, axles, f# 

skeins, gears and wagons. 


EMPIREMFG.CO. 4“ = oe 
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WONDERFUL NEW REMEDY’ Like for 


FOR POULTRY AND HOGS { human bemgs 


For more than 30 years, Geo. H. Lee has been an out- 
standing leader in the fight — poultry and hog 
now from long exper- 


diseases. Thousands of farmers 


Flo-Koff Emulsion and 
Vapo-Spray are a result of 
ons tawents tions = ex- 
riments for several years 
which we conducted 


ience, they can safely depend on Lee preparations. Just sei Set fase, cimicn on 
as expected, the Lee laboratories have met the present 
really effect- 


serious Flu situation with a sensible 
ive remedy. 


‘arms throughout the 
country. 
ker, 


Celds, roup, can flu 
(infectious bronchitis) and 


Flu in hogs is indicated by wheezing and coughing. ree lnsetNen 


Flu infected chickens sneeze and gas 


a in the later 
stages, spring in the air, fall on hots backs and die from 
strangulation. Simple cold troubles, if neglected, often 
lead to such a serious bronical ailment or to pneumonia. 


NOW EASILY CORRECTED 


passages. jar are 
they to colds and bronchial 
troubles affecting le, 
we had four leading = 


veterinarians of our Re- 
cure a io, Goseemies 
i e in; ents an 

hei ages _usedin 


their percentages uu: 


Flu-Koff Emulsion is an internal medicine which acts these medicines. ‘Tho same 


scientific care as if for 


on the mucous membrane, toallay the cough, reduce buman beings, helped per- 
temperature and overcome irritation, like a med- fect this remedy for 


icine for human bei It is piven in the feed—no 
vidual er. Bot 


chickens and hogs tak 


indi- Se. 


readily; likeit, Vapo-Spray is a combination of healing 


oils, which is sprayed in the herrhouse or th 


t, to be breathed into the bronical tubes and lungs, 
wonderfully effective. 


Ban = mon — eter pes is 
‘ore Offering and pou raisers, 
great merit on nearly 60,000 sick chickens and many 
droves of sick hozs. Farmer users throughout most 
of the states have since reported just as satisfac- 
to ——. P 

re is no excuse now for serious 
losses from these di i 
in your 


gone oe 
dead: use Ftu- 


chicken as good 
Koff Emulsion end Vapo-Spray. 


More than ten thousand drug stores, feed dealers and 
chick hatcheries handle these aaiien, and will give you 
* free book, which tells all about 


acopy of “The Lee W: 
these diseases and eee conta If no dealer at 


town, write for book and agency terms. 





Vapo-Spra: I. cans : 
1-2 gal., $ cM Fo: Koft mals 
t., $2; 12 0z., $1. One gal. 
Flo-Kott Emulsion and one gal. . 
Spray is sufficient for a 4 treat- 
ment for 80 hogs or 1,000 chicken, 
Smaller amounts in proportion. If 
ordered ponnned som, er eee, ex- 
press is prepaid. in great need, 
your —_ wire and we will ship C. 0. D. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 78 Lee Bid., Omaha, Neb. 


Mfrs, of the famous preventive and remedy, Germozone, 
yt tee more an Gees prec na  ora 4 


sicians assist the twelve § 

















CURE your meat with Ed- 
wards Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt this winter and serve your 
family and friends with the 
choicest delicacies untii the 
last mouthful is eaten. . The 
hickory wood smoke and high- 
est purity salt go through the 
meat together. They are readily 
absorbed by the fresh tissues 
and evenly distributed through 
them. Their combined preser- 
_vative action begins immedi- 
ately. Spoilage is arrested at 
its source. You save the smoke 
house shrink, labor ,and fire 
risk. No smoke-house needed. 
The blending of flavors, 
too, begins as soon 





No. 425 











Insure: meat 







and flavor 


‘in your cure 


“We cured all our meat last winter with Old Hickory Smoked Salt. 
The following October our neighbors were complimenting us on our fine 
tasting hams with the genuine smoke flavor perfectly retained and free from the 
Strong taste that meat frequently has after so many months in mowege. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Harmon, West Point, Ind. 
as the Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
comes in contact with the fresh 
cuts. Smoke and salt and natural 
meat. juices mingle. 
velop a smooth, mild tang, ri- 
pening and mellowing the rich 
ats, 
food elements that are lost by - 
the old method of smoking. 
Meat cured with Old Hickory 
is delicious from the moment 
you take it out of the cure. And 
like old-fashioned fruit cake, 
it improves with age and grows 
ticher and mellower with every 
added month. in storage. 
Buy your supply today. Your 
dealer can supply it in ten-Ib., 
trade marked 


They de- 


This saves these valuable 


rums only, 






TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, 405-425 Culvert Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


HEY were_—plotting to bring the 

Civil war to an end, these Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Confederate pris- 
oners in northern camps were to be 
released, armed, and with northern 
Copperheads were to march against 
federal armies. The plot “centered 
around Sandusky, Ohio, where Con- 
federate officers were confined. 

Minna Herbst, a girl of Sandusky, 
found her father in league with the 
Knights. Her friend, Hermann Kratz, 
on the local paper, was a strong Union- 
ist. So was Lieutenant Wayne Whip- 
ple, back home on leave after the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. Yet she found it 
hard to be disloyal to her father. 

To the Herbst home one night came 
the plotters, including Captains Beall 
and Burleigh, of the southern forces. 
Burleigh, who had rescued her from 
the lake a few weeks before, made love 
to her, and she was not displeased. 
Her liking for Burleigh gave her more 
sympathy for, the southern cause. 
Hermann found her not over friendiy 
when he called. 





4 SORRY I spoke that way, Min- 
na,’ Hermann apologized. Then, 
as she made no reply, he followed her 
meekly. along the clothes line. “I sup- 
pose I might as well tell you the news 
now, then—part of what I wanted to 
tell you, anyway,” he went on som- 
berly. 

“Well, what is it you want to tell 
me, Hermann?” she demanded rudely, 
turning to face him at the end-of the 


He stood about a moment, unwi 
te accept his dismissal. He Started 
away, then suddenly remembered 
watermelon, and returning to the Sa 
loon door picked it up precariously, " 
| most forgot to bring your melon Over. 
where it belongs,” he explained. 

“You needn’t bother—” 

Minna was interrupted by a pr’ 
digious and explosive sneeze from the 
cellar window, which, just behing 
Hermann as he turned from the Step, 
startled him so greatly that hp 
dropped the melon. It struck the edge) 
of the plank walk and burst with 
loud pop into a dozen pieces. Juigg 
and seeds spattered on Hermann 
trousers and across the walk. Hg 
looked behind him, shamed and pep. 
plexed. , 

“Some one in the saloon, I guess,” 
Minna explained smoothly. “That's 
too bad, Hermann.” Her voice trem. 
bled between anger and amusement; 
and Hermann, suddenly reseniful, 
brushed the seeds from his legs smart. 
ly and stalked away. 
™ As he rounded the corner a large 
red hand reached out from the cellar 


ment of the melon. And Minna, fr 
rious, Slammed into the house. 
“Here,” she commanded the aston 
ished Helen, who was curled around 4 
magazine in a rocking chair in the 
front room, her dustrag on her knees, 
“go out and finish that washing, 
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The disappointment and pain were so 
apparent in his face that she softened 
alittle. “I’m sorry I’m busy tonight, 
but I can’t help it now.” 

He smiled rather wanly, but the 
pleasure was evidently all taken out of 
his news for him. “Well, one thing 
is, I’ve decided to lease the paper, 
Minna—not to re-enlist.” 


she repeated ineredulously. 
“Yes. Of course, I have to borrow 
most of the money.” He reddened, 


ther had lent it to him. “But Scott 
is awfully pleased, and I think it’s go+ 
ing to be fine myself. That Chicago 
fellow is going to work with me on 
the business end, and put in a little 
money; he’s not such a bad fellow 
when you get to know him. And I'll 
be the editor.” 

“Well, I think that’s fine, Hermann. 
I’m glad you’re doing it; and I think 
you'll make a success of it.” There 
was something shrewdly appraising in 
her friendly look. “And I’m. glad 
you’re not going to volunteer again,” 
she finished, with a-smile. 

He brightened visibly at her words 
and tone, and Minna had a swift feel- 
ing of power as she saw how instantly 
responsive he was to her favor. Again 
came the thought of Burleigh, and as 
her eye swept the window she thought 
she glimpsed his face. Abruptly she 
turned toward the house, and Her- 





mann followed reluctantly. 


and swiftly Minna knew that her fa- | 


line, the emptied basket on one hip. | to do.” 


And leaving Helen gaping, 


; she ran upstairs, locked her door, and 


“You’re going to lease the paper?” | 


threw herself on her bed. 

The dragging day passed: a day of 
sticky heat, of gigantic clouds that bil- 
lowed above Lake Erie with grotesque 
regular outlines like distended abdo- 


| mens, a day of shrilling insects and 


wilted leaves in the garden, and of 
many visitors to the saloon. Minna 
prepared food at noon and evening 
for the refugees in the cellar, working 


| surreptitiously in order to keep her 





sisters in ignorance of what she was 
doing, and sending over the hot dishes 
concealed under napkins in the bot- 
toms of beer cases. 

The evening was close, damp. Whip- 
ple was late, and Minna’s overwrought 
nerves pictured a dozen humiliations 
before he finally appeared, smoking a 
cigar and seemingly unaware of his 
delinquency. Minna had hoped that 
they would ride to the concert in a 
carriage, and she was somewhat dis- 
appointed to see that Wayne was on 
foot, and dressed with a carelessness 
that was in considerable contrast to 
the attention she had given to her own 
cqstume. He led her briskly down the 
street toward Norman Hall, giving her 
his arm rather indifferently; and he 
had little to say beyond making cas- 
ual replies to her commonplaces. 

The hall was filled with the’ elite of 
Sandusky. Their seats were wei! {for- 
ward, and as Wayne fol'oWed the i 32- 


er down the aisle, and she followed. 


Wayne, Minna (Continued on page 22) 


window and hauled in the largest frag. | 


There’s no sense in your lying around | 
all day like a cat when there’s work 
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BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

must always sign full name and give certificate number. 














Russell’s Rifle Ruins Robbers 

Franklin county thieves got away 
with stealing mother’s fancy Chinese 
work basket, and father’s Christmas 
cigars, but when they took Russell 
Haveker’s rifle it was too much. Rus- 
sell needed that rifle in order to com- 
plete his trapping equipment. When 
he saw a fellow carrying it, the four- 
hing ME teen-year-old farm boy got busy. As 
step, MM > result he got the rifle back and the 


hs thieves received ten-year sentences in 
edge 







Pe json to think over the fun they had 
ith g eet ; : 
smoking Mr. Haveker’s cigars. 
Tica Ever since last July several farmers 
me. about Sheffield, Iowa, have been miss- 
He ing small things. If they went away 
Det @ sor a few hours they would come back 
: and find some one had been about 
ree taking small articles from the houses. 
hats #% They were convinced it was a petty 
rem thief but despite reports to the sher- 


ent; 
tful, 
lart 


iff’s offices, somehow the thieves es- 
caped. Then the stealing stopped a 
pit, But it was resumed shortly as the 
H. D. Haveker’s discovered one day 
arse 
tar 
Tag: | 
fu- 
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Russell Haveker, who saw the rifle 
that caught the thief. 


after they had been to town on a shop- 








sik ping tour. This was. shortly after 
i Thanksgiving. Mrs. Haveker had been 
10- getting ready for Christmas. That’s 
oa how the Christmas cigars happened te , 
of be on hand. Russell, their fourteen- 
ng year-old son, had a bunch of traps 
ad up the creek. Sunday morning he de- 
ne cided to look them over and when he 
ee went to get his rifle, discovered it was 
ae gone. He asked his father if he had | 
al been using it and when told he had 
ee not been, Russell started to look | 
about. It was then Havekers found 
. that thieves had~ gained entrance to 
" their farm home thru a window and 
taken Mrs. Haveker’s—Chinese work- 
is basket, an old shawl. a family keep- 


sake, some shotgun shells and the 
18 rifle. 


The matter was promptly reported 


a to the sheriff but no clues were found. 
5° A few days later, Russell was skat- 
. ing on the creek and he happened to 
¥: see a fellow traveling along the bank 
Be with a gun. It looked familiar to the 
4 boy. He skated up and began to ask 


about the weapon. .The fellow said 
r he had borrowed it, and when asked 
who owned the weapon, said, “Frank 
3° Lantz, of Sheffield.” Russell admired 
@ the gun and as soon as the hunter 
had gone he rushed home and told his 
father what he knew. 

So, Mr. Haveker went to Hampton 







| interest, 





_ and talked to Sheriff McNames. The 





sheriff wanted to be sure about raid- 
ing the Lantz place, so he got a friend 
to go up to Lantz’s and borrow a gun. 
Peculiarly, Mrs. Lantz Ioaned the rifle 
that had belonged to Russell. So 
after the sheriff had examined it and 
it had been identified by Russell and 
his father, the gun was returned to 
Lantz’s. ‘ 

Then the sheriff and deputy went to 
the Lantz place to search. At first 
the woman denied having a rifle in the 
place, but when the sheriff told her 
he would tear up the place and find it, 
she produced it. Then came the work- 
basket. It wasn’t much work to find 
out. that Lantz had stolen the stuff 
and when he returned from a tour he 
was immediately arrested. 

Lantz confessed to the thefts and ac- 
cused another fellow, Henry Walters. 
He confessed to being an accomplice 
and incidentally told the officials of 
another theft from the farm of Henry 
Gerfen, where overalls were taken. 
When the pair came before the judge 
they were sentenced to ten years each 
in prison on the charge of breaking 
and entering. Walters, who is thirty 
years old, was taken to Fort Madison 
immediately, while Lantz was com- 
mitted to the reformatory at Anamosa. 

As the boy, Russell, was the first to 





find evidence that led to the arrest | 
and conviction, and as both Haveker | 


and Gergen are Service Bureau mem- 
bers, he has been paid a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reward of $50 for his services. 





Watch Your Securities 

Two Service Bureau members wrote 
us recently asking questions about in- 
vestments. One man had some Lib- 
erty bonds that had been called for 
payment and he wanted to reinvest 
them in other bonds so there would be 
no loss of interest earnings. We sug- 


gested a safe program for him. The 
other man had some securities he had 
purchased in 1912. They had earned 
7 per cent for three years and after 
that no payments had been made. This 
man forgot about the matter until 
recently when he was hard pressed for 
funds, and then he tried to collect 
the money to use. Investigation 
showed the concern had gone bank- 
rupt a year ago and the securities 
were worthless. 
on his investment he might have 
saved some of it before the break. Re- 
member, if you have investments you 
must keep an ear to the ground and 
watch them. If bonds are called for 
payment, be sure you have yours ready 
for delivery the day they are called 


| and then you can put your money to 
|} work again. 


If you have other secur- 
ities and.they fail to pay dividends -or 
investigate. at once. 


Changing demands and improved 


| processes are constant factors which 


imperil all industries and make the 
science of investing increasingly com- 
plex. In 1904, for example, the car- 


| riage industry was well established 


and prosperous. In that year nearly 
1,000,000 carriages and buggies were 
manufactured and sold. Last year 
less than 35,000 were produced. 

Under these conditions, it would be 
extremely foolhardy for an investor 
to imagine that he can purchase secur- 
ities to be laid away and forgotten 
on the assumption of continued safety. 
Bonds and stocks will no more look 
after themselves than a business will 
look after itself. And if it is wise 
for manufacturers to check up fre- 
quently on their businesses, it is equal- 
ly wise for the investor to check up 
frequently on the condition of his se- 
curities which represent money em- 
ployed in business. 


Had he kept a watch | 
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‘Radiotrons 


are the Heart of 
the Recenving Set 


Make sure that your new radio set is equipped 
with RCA Radiotrons throughout. Manu- 
facturers of quality receiving sets specify 
RCA Radiotrons for testing, for initial equip- 
ment and for replacement. They are recognized 
by experts as the standard of performance. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


RCA Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOL 
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That kind of fence 








He’s Thru 
Farming 
unless= 




















C. M. Ross, Mt. Enterprise, Texas, says: “A 


farm thatis not properly fenced cannot be sold 
to a man whois able to pay for it or toa man who can 
make it pay for itself.’” And G.S. Russell, Milford, Mich., 
makes another statement, equally true: “‘Many renters 
are insisting ona well fenced farm or they willstop farm- 
ing.’’ Take care of your renter if you want your renter 
to take care of you. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


‘Galvannealed”?—Copper Bearing 


will hel; doit. Without good fence J. R. Ras! , 
Cushi z, Texas, says he could not have raison $26 
worth of pork where he raised $500 worth with good 
fence. And without good fence how could J. E. Rush, 
Bonilla, S. D., have topped the Si City market with 
fat lambs that were never fed a mou | of grain 
except what was left in the fields after threshing. 


No other fence is like RED BRAND.. Wo pet copper in 
the steel, like old time fence. This adds many more 
Our patented “Galvan process 

be vanizing. Si m 

picket-like stays, wavy s' and Square Deal can’t- 
slip knots keep Rep Branp hog-tight and bull-proof. 


make it possible for you to duplicate Arthur 





T: Wallace, S. D., when he the hog.market by 10 
ee head that netted him $2300 out a sweet clover pasture 
planted with barley and a 40 acre cornfield laid fiat by wind. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Peoria, 


3817 Industrial Street 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FARM HARNESS 


Thousands of farmers order 

from me, every time they 
need Barness. You. too, will 
be pleased with the great 
saving my way of dealing di- 
rect makes possible for you. 
I guarantee to please you. 


end for 
Bills NEW 
Examine and Test 
at My Risk > 
In fairness to yourself, find out about my hai 


ness and my amazingly low prices. I will send 
you any set you select from my catalog for you 








to examine and test any way you wish. You pay 
nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
Write today for free catalog. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. $85 $6,285 


HARNESS BILL KALASH, Pres. 


e) 





‘Thresh with a “Supreme” when the 
weather is just right. Save your grain 


and earn bigger profits. The “Supreme” 
is ideal for light tractor power, and is a 
real profit-maker on hundreds of farms. 
Made in five sizes. 
Send for new Catalog today. 
The Huber Manufacturing Co. 


Please send information on thresber su:table for 
=n) Tr 
Name 


Address 








Town 











Two Money Makers—Roberts 
Feeders and “‘A’’ Type 
Hog Houses 
Shipped Unpainted —See What You Get 


Feeder regulated to handle 


ee shelled corn or ground feed. 

ott mae ay vie boosters. Price 

Il wat rea he 8 - 0, Db. 
* Little Rock. \ 


Individcal Sow Houses— 
7x6; well bulit in four pieces. 
Put up with 8 bolts furnished. 
Low price of ¢11.50 f.-o. b. Little . 
Rock, lowa. 


Roberts Manufacturing Co. 
Little Rock, lowa 


CARTER’S HANDY TROUGH 
N Prepare for Farrowing Time 


Set this handy trough any- 
where — no cementing or 
bolting down. CAN’T TiP 
ov - Stamped from 
one piece heavy galvan- 
zed sheet. Sloping sides; 

% no seams; can’t burst from 
freezing; holds 2 gals. Thousands in use. Order 
from your local dealer. If no dealer, write us direct 
giving name of nearest dealer. 


Carter Sheet Metal Co., Dept. 16, Omaha, Nebr. 
Chore Boy Hog Houses 


No. 3— $17.90, f. 0. b 
Des Parag ao a 






= 















first cless fir lumber, 2-in. 

\ k, tongue and 

SS. grooved V jointed, tight 

: marge siding, window Bay 

entire south roof raises up. Dry, warm. 

Seeeay tt ooniient and perfect ventilation. Other 
styles from $18.90 up, also Brooder Hsuses. 

Chore Boy Sales Co., Des Moines. Iowa 











Please mention -Wallaces’ Farmer 
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when writing adyertisers. 





FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON : 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’= expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Plaster Board for Exterior Use 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“Is it practicable to use plaster 
board for outside covering in place of 
siding thruout the winter, by giving it 
a coating of some kind to make it more 
or less waterproof? If-so, what is the 
best coating to use?” 

Theoretically almost any kind of 
plaster board or insulating board 
which will of itself not absorb moist- 
ure easily and swell and shrink and 
warp might be used for exteripr wall 
if covered with a waterproof coating. 
I noticed a sectional poultry house for 
sale at one of the state fairs which was 
covered with some sort of waterproof 
and the representatives 
claimed that this would give satisfac- 
tory service. 

This problem is not so easily solved 
in practice, however. Often the point 
is overlooked that the inside surface 
must also be protected from moisture, 
since in homes, barns, hog houses, 
poultry houses, and so on there:are 
times when considerable moisture col- 
lects on the inside of the walls and 
ceiling and any material’ which will 
absorb moisture and swell will give 
trouble from warping, opening up of 
joints, and so on. No doubt some of 
these materials could be used in this 
way where the appearance would not 
be objectionable. We should be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who 
have tried this as to type of service, 
material used and how applied, pro- 
tective coating used, cost as compared 
with the customary sheathing with pa- 
per and siding, and how satisfactory 
the results were. 





Getting Creosoted Timbers 


It has been thoroughly established 
that commercially creosoted lumber 
will give several times the life of un- 
treated timber, and most specifica- 
tions now call for such material 
wherever wood is used for bridges or 
other government work. Contractors 
and railroad officials have had no dif- 
ficulty in securing creosoted lumber, 
since the many large cresoting firms 
cater especially to this trade. 

There are many places about the 
farm where the value of creosoted 
timber is recognized and where it 
would be used if easily available. Sills 
for barns and corn cribs and homes, 
not only to resist decay but to prevent 
the ravages of the termite ants, now 
a menace in practically every state; 
braces and anchors for end posts, sills 
and floors for individual hog houses> 
posts for arbors, pergolas, lawn fences 
and so on; and, in fact, wherever 
wood is to be used in contact with 
earth. But so far the lumber yards 
have not found it advisable to carry 
creosoted lumber in stock and the or- 
dinary methods of farm creosoting 
were not planned to care for anything 
more than fence posts. 

A movement has just been started 
by. the Wood Preservers’ association 
to reach this untouched retail trade 
and to interest lumber dealers to carry 
a small supply of pressure treated 
lumber, at least in the sizes most com- 
monly called for. At best this will be 
slow in developing, but in the mean- 
time it is entirely practicable for the 
farmer himself or a group of them to 
creosote their own farm timbers. 

First it: will be necessary to make 
a horizontal treating tank of some 
kind. This probably should be en- 
tirely of two-inch lumber, 12 inches 
wide, 10 inches deep, and as long as 
the longest timber likely to treated, 
12 to 14 feet probably being long 
enough. This could be put together 
with bolts and the joints packed with 
stiff. roofing -cement. It-is advisable 
to have a pipe coming out from the 





side, making a bend, and going into 
the tank again, under which a fire can 
be built to heat the creosote. It would 
take a barrel or so of creosote to 
operate such a tank. This could be 
poured back into the barrels when 
the tank is not in use, and after the 
first supply was obtained only a small 
amount would be needed to replace 
that taken up by the timbers, and the 
same supply of creosote would do for 
treating posts. A tank of this kind 
for treating long timbers and an up- 
right tank for treating post butts, and 
the necessary supply of creosote 
might well be made a _ partnership 
affair, each one using it paying less 
share of the first cost, and then re- 
placing the creosote taken up by his 
posts or timbers, which could easily 
be measured in the tank or when put 
back into the barrels. 





Lubricating Oil Valueless for 
Preserving Posts 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“We bought a barrel of supposedly 
crude oil for treating fence posts. 
When it arrived it was marked ‘Winter 
oil’ and looks and smells like used 
crank case oil. What can this be, 
and will it pay to use it for treating 
the fence posts? We bought it thru 
a local store and paid 17 cents per 
gallon for it.” 

It is rather hard to say just what the 
material is that you have received, 
since the trade names of many of these 
oil products are not very well stand- 
ardized, and the different firms largely 
use their own>fancy. Summer black 
oil is quite generally understood to 
mean a heavy black lubricating oil for 
gears and similar lubrication, and win- 
ter black oil to be a much lighter lu- 
bricating oil for general lubricating, of 
approximately the same body as used 
crank case oil. Whether what you 


have is actually used crank case oil | 


we have no way of knowing, except 
that the delivered price of 17 cents 
per gallon indicates thaf it is not very 
high grade. 

However, it is of no practical value 
for treating fence posts, since these 
lubricating oils contain none of the 
toxic or poisonous creosotic materials 
which penetrate the wood and prevent 
the entrance of the decay organisms. 
Neither will it do much good to treat 
them with crude oil, since its per cent 


of creosotic material is too small to | 


have much preservative effect. Also 
the heavy materials prevent the oil 
from penetrating as deeply as it 
should. 

Probably the most effective and last- 
ing preservative to use for farm treat- 
ment of fence posts is the refined 
creosote or sometimes called creosote 
oil,. made largely from coal gas tar. 
This is usually applied under farm 
conditions by the hot and cold open 
tank treatment. Complete directions 
for preparing the posts and doing the 
work can be secured from free bul- 
letins put out by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; 
and other experiment stations can fur- 
nish brief instructions. 

Water-gas tar also has a marked 
germicidal effect and as this can be 
secured for only a few cents per gallon 
at most city gas plants, many efforts 
are being made to cheapen the treat- 
ing process by using it. A mixture of 
half water-gas tar and half refined cre- 
osote seems to have given pretty good 
results, and even a prolonged treat- 
ment in the hot water gas tar alone 
can be counted on to materially in- 
crease the post’s life. But the results 
will not be as lasting as the better 
penetrating creosote oil. 


















ALBERTA = Canai; 
“The Sunshine Land of Promise” 


A warm welcome awaits you in} 
Sunny Southern Alberta. Good} 
roads all the way for the auto} 
tourists, excellent camps and ho. 
tel accommodation. 





' 








We want you to seé our immenge} 
wheat lands; our wide opeq 
range; our famous mountain re. 
sorts—Banff and Lake Louise. 
Get off the beaten path and see 
the country beyond. 


A hearty welcome awaits all vig. 


itors. Write for any informatidy }/ 
you desire. 


Alberta Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., CALGARY, ALBERTA | 
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self-feeding to mak: 


gain. 
ROWE SELF-FEEDER 
The only one with Force Feed Pull-a-Vate 
Feeds all feeds, even ground oats, without cloggin .Eight. 
inch feed openings handie ear corn. When pieal itt 
covers, the Pull-a-Vator slides up under feed and “* 
it right down into trough. Requires no attention, except 
4 filling. Feed bins are wider at bottom than top. Acceb 
erator floor is extrasteep. Regulating boards areof 





ROWE MFG. Co. 634 F 
Also makers of Rowe Vent-i-Cone Hog and 
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packs as deep as plowed, leaves a loose mulch on 
a 


perfect seed operation. Get 5 to 10 bushel 
acre more by Sinn wheter wheat ad steer in, eran 
The WESTERN her ra equal for this es 
The WES haz no equal for work or for covering 


clover and grass 
MADE IN {3 SIZES, 9G 3 SECTIONS 
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WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 382 HASTINGS, NEBR. 


SAVE reti 
7 eat 
Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal without closing, 
Atter operating, when sore or cone 
gested, for reducing spiders insert this 
wonde: healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters. 


Package Sent FREE 


Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 
generous package free. At dealers 25c. 
DILATOR, d0zen;5 dozen $1, ormailed postpaid. 
NsERteD Moore Bros., Dept N.Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated Wax Dilators 


CUP ELEVATOR 

The G 
i are 
Pree se 
iron in Boot.“ Only 





















Free Catalog todap. 


Morton Products Co., Box 135, Morton, Ill. 
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Jos. Hartung, Haven, S. D., writes: 

“Poes an electric light plant or the 
patteries blow up or explode? Should 
such a plant be put outside the home 
pecause of the danger of explosion? 
What is the running expenses per year 
of a small electric plant? How much 
labor does it require per year? Any 
suggestions will be appreciated.” 

No, an isolated electric lighting is 
about the safest type of farm lighting 
system that it is possible to get, and 

as safe as any small gasoline or kero- 
sene engine. If the hydrogen gas 
given off by the batteries in the final 
stages of charging is mixed with just 
the proper amount of air and is then 
touched off with a spark or flame, an 
explosion might result, but if any ven- 
tilation at all is provided, over the 
patteries, the danger is rather remote. 
It is not advisable to put the plant and 
batteries where the temperature falls 
very low because of the danger of 
freezing. 

As regards the cost of running such 
a plant per year, this will vary a 
great deal with the skill and careful- 
ness of the operator and with the 
‘amount of light and power used. A 
survey of 157 32-volt battery plants 
and 18 non-battery plants made in Vir- 

# ginia gave the average operating costs 
of the battery plants as $86.05 per 
year, and the total cost, including 
overhead on plant and battery, as 
$179.36; while for the non-battery 
plants, the operating costs were $75.01 
and the total costs, including over- 
head, as $150.04. 

If more information on this subject 
is desired, it can be secured by send- 
ing-to the Committee on Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture, 1120 Gar- 
land Bldg, Chicago, Ill., for a copy of 

, their free bulletin, “Rural Electrifica- 

tion in Virginia,” Vol. 2, No. 6.—I.W.D. 





Uses for Old Oil Barrels 


A Minnesota reader writes: . 

“t have about a dozen empty oil 
barrels and would like to know of 
some practical uses for them. Can 
they be made into good water foun- 
tains for hogs or poultry? Can they 
be made into tubs or brooders? They 
each hold about fifty gallons of lubri- 
cating oil.” 

Yes, these barrels can be made into 
very satisfactory hog or poultry foun- 
tains. A very simple way of doing this 
is to make a shallow pan or trough 
into which a barrel can be set bottom 
downward, bore about a quarter inch 
hole in one side about an inch from the 
bottom. Now set the barrel in the pan, 
plug the small hole, unscrew the filler 
plug in the top and fill the barrel 
full, replace the filler plug and remove 
the plug from the small hole. The wa- 
ter will then rise in the pan until the 
small hole is covered and no more air, 
can get into the barrel and remain at 
that height until the barrel is emptied. 
If desired, the pan can be made from 
an old binder wheel partly filled with” 
Tich concrete and then given a coat 
or two of paraffin, asphalt or water- 
proof paint of some kind. 

Or if preferred the barrel can be laid 
on its side with the side bung up, a 
Dipe being screwed into the end bung 
and extending out and down into the 
trough. The pipe. can be closed with 
Plug or valve, the barrel filled thru 
the side bung, this screwed in until 
air tight, and then the pipe opened. 
The water in the trough will then rise 
until the end of the pipe is covered, 
and remain at that height until the 
barrel is empty. Our correspondent 
could use two or three barrels in this | 
Way and perhaps sell some to his 
neighbors. 

' A barrel or two should be provided 
for used crank case oil, as this is too 
Valuable to throw away. Garage and 
tank heaters are now on the market 
for burning a mixture of kerosene and 
Used crank case oil, and’ a steel bar- 
— an excellent supply tank for 


- More and. more farmers are finding 








it pays to creosote cheap willow and 
cottonwood and elm posts and get 
posts which will last better than red 
cedar. If the heads are cut smoothly 
out of one or two of these steel barrels 
and then they are set over a brick or 
concrete fire pit for heating the creo- 
sote, they make an excellent creosot- 
ing plant for preferably two or three 
farmers to do their own creosoting. 
Usually a barrel for the hot and am 
other for the cold creosote will be 
needed, and a hoisting device of some 
kind will be quite a convenience in 
handling and dripping the posts. 

A barrel with” the head removed is 
also convenient for heating the butch- 
ering water and scalding the hogs. If 
a hoist is provided the barrel can be 
set vertical and the work done much 
easier. In fact, there is no very good 
reason why something like the creosot- 
ing plant can not be used also for hog 
scalding. 





Guarding Against Tree Roots 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am planning on building a cis- 
tern 20x20 feet, which will be near 
trees which I am afraid will spoil an 
ordinary brick wall. Can you give me 
information on building a concrete 


“wall cistern and will it resist tree 


roots better than brick walls? 
suggestions will be appreciated.” 


Where a cistern is to be built near 
trees, trouble will most surely result 
unless measures are taken to prevent 


it. The chief danger is that the tree 
roots will run along the outside of the 
cistern walls and under the bottom, 
and as they increase in size will exert 
such a tremendous pressure that the 
walls or bottom will be cracked and 
the cistern ruined, since there is lit- 
tle chance of mending such a crack, 
even if one first digs. down outside 
and digs out the offending roots. 

Two methods are available for pre- 
venting such trouble. One is to build 
the floor and walls of rich concrete 
at least six inches thick and well rein- 
forced. A mixture of one bag cement, 
two cubic feet of sand, and three cubic 
feet of coarse pebbles or broken stone, 
and just enough water to make a jelly- 
like or shaky mixture. Ten pounds of 
hydrated lime to the bag of. cement 
will add to the density and waterproof- 
ness of the wall. The reinforcing 
should be %-inch rods eighteen inches 
apart up and down in the walls and 
bent so as to extend out towards the 
center of the floor, and also %-inch 
rods nine inches apart round and 
round. These rods should be wired to- 
gether wherever they cross. The in- 
side forms should be built and the 
walls and floors poured in one piece 
if possible, and the concrete should 
be rodded or tamped as poured to be 
sure that it settles closely around the 
reinforcing, which should be just about 
the middle of the wall. 

Second, the growth of roots in the 
space around the walls can be prevent- 
ed by a liberal use of strong brine. 
When the wall is built, a string of 
four-inch drain tiie can be laid clear 
around the outside of the walls about 
two feet below the ground and on the 
level. About twice a year, enough 
strong salt brine can be made up to 
completely fill these tiles, and this 
brine as it works down around the 
walls and under the floor will make 
rather an unhealthy zone for tree 
roots to grow. It is not likely that the 


Any 


salt solution will injure the concrete © 


if it has hardened say a full year be- 
fore the first application is made, nor 
is it likely to work thru and cause 
the water to taste. 

Rather than to go to all this elabo- 
rate and expensive construction, it 
would be far better and cheaper to do 
away with the cistern entirely and-put 
in a good water softener, provided 
the well water supply will permit of 
using one. Most of the softener com- 
panies will make a test of the well 
water without charge. A good soft- 
ener will give softer and cleaner water 
than the average cistern. 


OFFERS TO BUY SICK PIGS 
Veterinarian Who Perfected Famous Remedy For Necro 
Makes Amazing Proposition To Farmers 


Iowa farmers who are alarmed over the 
appalling losses from Necrotie Enteritis, Flu, 
Mixed Infection and the like, will be interested 
| in the announcement of Dr. Frank A. Jeien of 

} Omaha, originator of the remarkable remedy, 
} SWI-NECRO. ; 

So successful is this remedy in the treat- 
ment of these diseases, Dr. Jelen says he will 
buy afflicted hogs, at a reasonabie discount, and 
treat them himself, with SWI-NECRO. 

He says that you can correct these diseases 
with SWI-NECRO, just as well as he does. To 
get SWI-NECROD, or to arrange to sell your sick 
hogs, you should get in touch with his office 
at once. 





Dr. Frank A. Jelen 


“Necrotic Enteritis, commonly called Necro, Flu, Scours, 
Thumps, Malnutrition, Intestinal Disturbances and worms are cost- 
ing farmers millions of dollars,” said Dr. Jelen. “Necro is an infec- 
tion of the intestines, usually accompanied by much diarrhoea or 
scouring; Flv-is a bronchial ailment and is indicate] py wheezing 
and coughing. Both are causing big losses in Iowa right now. Pigs 
afflicted with these diseases .can not put on fat; they waste your 
time and feed; and unless properly treated they are very likely 
to die. 


“Practically all losses from these diseases are now easily pre- 
vented. A number of years ago I was called by Zimmerman & 
Gottsch of Springfield, Nebr., largest feeders in that state, who were 
suffering terrific losses from Necro, Flu and other of these ailments. 
The result of my work there was the perfecting of SWI-NECRO. 
Zimmerman & Gottsch, to whom I gladly refer you, have used this 
treatment continually since and have saved thousands of sick pigs. 


You Can Save Your Sick Pigs 


“In our trips about the hog raising districts we find some farm- 
ers who have given up the fight against these diseases, because 
they failed with other medicines. If you are one, I will take your 
sick hogs off your hands, at half the market price—provided such 
sick pigs are not afflicted with cholera or are not too far gone to 
survive the trip to our pens. I have purchased many sick hogs and 
quickly brought them back to health and thrift, with SWI-NECRO. 
I will buy. yours this way now. Before doing this, however, I want 
to offer you a chance to correct the diseases yourself with SWI- 
NECRO, and thereby save your hog investment. 


“You can treat your sick pigs just as easily and successfully as 
Zimmerman or myself or the thousands of farmers who use 
SWI-NECRO. I will tell you the symptoms of these diseases, give 
you absolutely free the benefit of my training and experience. Don’t 
let these diseases rob you. Write us today for full particulars. If 
an emergency, telephone at our expense. Be sure to get the right - 
name and address. Nuxgen Mfg. Co. (Dr. Frank A. Jelen), 2602 
L street, Omaha, Nebr. Market 0402.” 
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erals last year. Amazing? 
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GRINNELL, IOWA 


Sales the Last 12 Months. 


-lowa farmers QUADRUPLED*' their orders for Midwest Min- 


No. ‘Try Midwest on your hogs 


and you’ll see why this tremendous increase. Midwest packs 
rk under the hide than any minerals you've ever used. 
Thirteen different growing and conditioning minerals in Mid- 
west, and a formula that tells the exact per cent of ingredi- 
ents—quality all the way through. Yet Midwest sells 50c to 
$1.50 per hundred less than most brands. Write for new illus- 
trated folder with formula and full details. 


Agents—If no one is selling in your community, write us. 


MIDWEST MINERAL CoO. 


GREENWOOD, IND. 
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The Farm Bureau Women Hold Meeting 


OMETHING unique in the way of 
farmers’ meetings was held in Des 
Moines last week when the men and 
women of the Farm Bureau met to 


check over their work for the past 
year and to plan the 1928 program. It 
was unique in the first place because 
of its size. Nearly 3,000 had regis- 
tered in before the last day of the 
meeting, with every county in the 
state represented, and even better 
than that, almost every township rep- 
resented. 

Other. unique features were the or- 
chestra contest, male quartettes con- 
testing for the favors of a select group 
of farm women, home talent plays 
staged on a stage where only recently 
New York players had set their scen- 
ery and done their acts, andthe first 
Iowa farm and home exposition, fez- 
turing exhibitits of equipment. Every- 
thing in the way of equipment to make 
homes efficient and attractive was out 
on display and women had an opportu- 
nity to examine and see demonstrated 
a great number of things. 

Following the precedent of, other 
years, the Farm Bureau women held 
sunrise meetings again this year, con- 
ducting their affairs of business be- 
fore the general sessions~began. And 
like the efficient and energetic home- 
makers that they are, they had their 
work all done up by nine o’clock or 
shortly thereafter each morning and 
could fold their hands and settle back 
for the rest of the day, if they so 
pleased; tho I noticed that a number 
of them didn’t so please, because they 
were here and there serving on com- 
mittees, talking on the general pro- 
gram, and acting as judges of this and 
that contest. 

All eleven committeewomen, repre- 
senting the eleven congressional dis- 
tricts in lowa, according to the Farm 
Bureau plan of organization, were 
present. Mrs. Heike Rust, of Shef- 
field, Iowa, in the Third district, 
brought her six-months-old baby in or- 
der that she might carry on her work 
as secretary of the women’s commit- 
tee and keep up the good attendance 
record of this committee. 

Before setting forth on the work to 
be taken up by the women of the 
Farm Bureau in this new year, a sum- 
mary report was made of the activi- 
ties of the past year in the ninety-nine 
counties organized for the women’s 
‘project work. Briefly it is as follows: 
Number of school districts in the 
state, 14,400; number of school dis- 
tricts organized for women’s work, 10,- 
494; number of school district co-op- 
erators, 10,494; number of local lead- 
ers, 15,944; number of people adopting 
suggestions, 183,082; number of town- 
ships in state, 1,612; number of town- 
ships organized for women’s work, 
1,380; number of township chairmen, 
1,380; number of publicity chairmen, 
1,380; number of townships unorgan- 
ized, 232. 

Interesting statements were made 
in regard to progress for the past year. 
Greene county reported having added 
480 new women to their rolls of those 
taking the womens’ courses offered 
thru the Farm Bureau. One woman 
from that county said that she wished 
it were possible for all of the men 
and women of her county to have the 
Iessons on nutrition. Another woman 
estimated that the nutrition course 
had been worth at least $50 to her 
family. 

One county reported 100 per cent at- 
tendance at nearly all of its training 
schools. Palo Alto county reported 
having studied 1,036 children’s diets 
as a result of their five months’ study 
of nutrition: -A large number of these 


diets were raised from low scores to 
nearly perfect. 

Another county reported having 
sewed up 4,400 garments after the five 
months’ course on clothing, using 
something over 11,539 yards of mate- 
rial. A physical training teacher in 
the Clarinda high school sent in the 
report that results of the farm wom- 
en’s ‘nutrition studies were quite ob- 
vious. Both boys and girls, she said, 
were interested in being of normal 
weight and eating properly to keep 
themselves fit. 

Ida county reported having started 
hot lunches in three schools in the 
county, one of which was a consoli- 
dated school where 500 children at- 
tend. They hadn’t seen the impor- 
tance of a hot lut:ch for youngsters 
until after the studies of foods and 
nutrition. 

One woman from the western part 
of the state, reporting on the child 
care and training course which she 
had taken thru the Farm Bureau, said 
that one of the greatest advantages-of 
the course to her was the getting 
a sane viewpoint of what was impor- 
tant for a child both physically and 
mentally. Kossuth county reported a 
large increase in meetings, seventy- 
eight more than in 1926. 

Marshall county gave out the infor- 
mation that “working together on 
worth-while problems” had benefited 
them noticeably. Interest in food 
problems from a real health stand- 
point had been greater. More atten- 
tion is now given to balancing the 
family meals, including the essential 
foods, preparing, selecting and serving 
them economically and attractively. 
Twenty children of pre-school age had 
been benefited thru a study of better 
foods for them. Mothers. reported 
fewer colds since they learned that a 
diet including fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and plenty of butter and cod liver 
oil, helped to avert the cold disaster. 

A great deal of furniture refinishing 


was reported by the counties as hav- 
ing been done the past year. Millin- 
ery lessons, also, had increased the 
number of hats that farm women in a 
number of counties could have. 
Speaking along the lines of the 
Farm Bureau goal, which is a happy 
and prosperous family in every farm 
in Iowa, Mrs. Wm. Van Bloom, of the 
women’s committee, touched on a 
number of the things needed to make 
farm homes and farm life more nearly 
ideal. She outlined briefly the eco- 
nomic, educational and social program 
of the Farm Bureau and showed how 
the combination of these three opened 
the way to better living on the farm. 
A charming young person with eyes 
that laugh and a soft, pleasant voice, 


Mrs. Bloom was one of the out- 
standing speakers on the women’s 
program. 


Mrs. Clarence Decatur, also of the 


women’s committee, gave a very in-~ 


teresting talk before the general ses- 
sions of the convention. Mrs. Deca- 
tur compared the farmer’s wife of fif- 
ty years ago with the ones of today 


. and stressed the point that too many 


women are still washing, baking and 
bringing up children after the meth- 
ods of fifty years ago. And also that 
some of them are still carrying water 
from the old pump on the far side of 
the barnyard. She suggested that one 
remedy for conditions lies in getting 
into a farmers’ organization, strength- 


ening it to the point where it can de-. 


mand fair profits for farmers, making 
it possible to raise the standard- of 
homes. 

Women seemed to enjoy the new 
feature of the farm and home exposi- 
tion a great deal. There were fifty ex- 
hibits in all and the most of them had 
to do with equipment for the house 
and other furnishing to make it eom- 
fortable and. attractive. There were 
many different kinds of electric re- 
frigerators and one particularly large 


one—as large as many back porches, , 








good oyster bleach frish linen 
in large, bold designs in 








BEAUTIFUL LINENS TO BE EMBROIDERED 


Nos. 1881, 1882, 1883-show linen scarfs, vanity sets or buffet sets, also 
centerpieces in the same poteree | ne eo for embroidering on exceptionally 
so _— The finished articles are truly lovely. The embroidery can be worked 
French knots, lazy 
directions for F SESS elsewhere in the 2 Hea: 


the round thread linen that wears - 


isy and running stitch. See 
Ss and Homes: Department. 


and sincere persons. 
‘pressed by the study courses that 








oe 
built to take care of cream cans, milk 
eans, butter storage, vegetables and 
the large quantities of food stuffs that 
it is often necessary to have on hand. 
Stoves were featured quite extensive- 
ly. There were carbide, kerosene, gas- 
oline and electric stoves. Heating and 
lighting systems were in evidence and 
some very nice exhibits of water sys- 
tem fixtures and set-ups. Poultry 
equipment had a very timely interest 
for many of the women, as did the ex- 
hibits of shrubbery, particularly orna- 
mental evergreens. 

In the closing sessions of the wom- 
en’s meetings official action was taken 
to have the women get together as 
a nominating committee to name can- 
didates for the state offices. Mrs. W. 
H. Hatch, of Fayette county, reported 
that seventy-four county chairmen of 
the women’s work were “present at the 
state meeting, the largest number ever 
in attendance. 

Mrs. Ellsworth Richardson was 
unanimously re-elected head of the 
women’s committee, and serving with 
her will be the same lineup of district 
committeewomen as last year. This 
was the year to elect members to the 
odd districts, and those already serv- 
ing, Mrs. Heike Rust, Mrs. O. E. Mil- 
ner, Mrs. W. D. Miller, Mrs. Jacob Sol- 
berg, Mrs. Henry T. Wood and Mrs. T. 
L. Smith, were easily the choice for 
another year. A final check on the 
last day showed that 352 women had 
registered, with nearly a hundred more 
in as visitors. Seventy-four county 
chairmen of women’s work were there, 
115 township chairmen in the same ¢a- 
pacity and all of the district commit- 
teewomen. 

These eleven women of the state 
committee were the judges in the con- 
test of male quartettes and they sat 
down on the front row and apparently 
took their job seriously. They couldn't 
do anything else than choose the boys 
from Hamilton county for first honors, 
giving second, third and fourth places 
to Dallas county, Palo Alto and Mad- 
ison, respectively. 

In the rural orchestra contest, con- 
ducted for the first time at a state 
Farm Bureau meeting, the Caldwell 
orchestra of Dallas county was given 
the first prize. Other honors went to 
the McGinnis orchestra of Adair coun- 
ty, the Stumbo orchestra of Boone 
county, and the Carlson orchestra from 
Hamilton and Boone counties. Ap- 
parently there was no age limit for the 
players ranged in age from twelve 
years to past sixty. 





Patchwork Thoughts 


| Siseg been meeting with old friends 
from all over the staté this week, 
women who are doing such worth- 
while things toward raising the stand 
ards of farm living. Really, it makes 
me feel very optimistic for the future 


‘of boys and girls who ‘will make their 


homes on farms. They will look upon 
farming as a profession that is as 
dignified and fine as any other under 
the sun, and upon country life as the 
only satisfactory one. * 


a 


A visitor in the city from the east 
told me after attending one of the 
women’s sessions at the state Farm 
Bureau meeting the other day, that 
she had gone to many conventions in 
her days (since that is part of her 
business), but she had never sat in on 
one where there were so many capable 
She was im- 


farm women are carrying on and of 
the method they used of passing it on 


to. everyone in: the neighborhood. 
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ry noticed that these women had a 


: fighting gleam in their eyes whenever 


jegislation to better the economic con- 
dition of the farmer was mentioned. 
they are for it; they want it so very 
much because they know what it will 
mean to their homes. 





Mothers who would be counted as 
good sports with their children, take 
notice of this. It is a true story. It_ 
happened in our neighborhood. A cer- 
tain little boy had come up to his fifth 
pirthday one day last week and he 
sensed that the family, weren’t going 
to do anything about it. So he took 


matters into his own hands. He went 
out and called on all of the boys in 
the neighborhood, nine in all, and is- 


‘sued them a personal invitation to 


come over to his house to dinner that 
night. Then he went home and told 
his mother. 

And, because she was an awfully 
good sport, she went ahead with it. 
She hurried a meal together, backing 
up her son’s invitations to some of the 
mothers who were suspicious about 
there really being a birthday party. 
There was “boughten” ice cream_and 
altogether. it was a successful affair.— 
J. W. ; 

















[_ THE GARDEN CLUB _| 


EAR GARDEN CLUB: How many 
D of you are addicted to fireside 
gardening? I’m venturing that some 
of you are interested in, if not addict- 
ed to, this form of winter sport? My- 
self, I find it the most absorbing gar- 
den job of the year. I suppose it is 
pecause anticipation is more intensely 
felt than réalization—or is it? I sus- 
ect it is in my case because garden- 
ing has to be sandwiched into an edi- 


torial job and there is more time now © 


for enjoyment than in the busy grow- 
ing season, 

Some of us take up paper and pencil 
and catalogs on these fireside days, 
confident that we know just what we 
are going to order in the way of seeds, 
pulbs and roots. (Altho today is not 
the right sort of day to do this inac- 
tive sort of gardening. Outside the 
air is clear and springlike with the 
thermometer hovering close to sixty, 
making one feel like settling the urge 
with a garden hoe or something of 
the sort.) The seed catalogs.are con- 
fusing. Reading over the sterling 
qualities of some of the flowers you 
hadn’t planned to buy, you are more 
than a little confused. 

There are, of course, some fine new, 
novelties listed in the catalogs this 
year, as always. I have a weakness 
for these new things; they add zest 
to gardening. I have a _ gardener 
friend, a farmer, who says he would 
rather spend a couple of dollars for 


_ seeds of some rare flowers than to 


take his enjoyment otherwise, or even 
to have more of the commoner varie- 
ties. Right now he is having a lot of 
fun gathering in lily seeds of different 
kinds from the far ends of the earth. 

It is a mistake, I believe, not to in- 
clude some of the new flower varieties. 

It used to be that we had to order 
flower noveltiés from Europe. We 
have the privilege still, if we choose, 
but there are a lot of American hy- 
bridizers who ave able to give us the 
hew things, and very 
priced, too. 

Those of you who are fond of baby’s 
breath (Gypsophila Paniculata) will 
be interested in a new hybrid called 
Bristol Fairy, listed in a few of this 
year’s catalogs. It is hailed as a great 
improvement over the old variety of 
double-flowering_ baby’s breath. It is 
said to bea more vigorous plant, 


blooms earlier, and flowers more or 


less continuously thruout the summer. 


I believe that only roots are available 


to date, but it is something to look for- 
ward to having from seed which will 
surely be available in another year 
or so. 

I note that seeds are on the market 
of a crimson flowering tobacco. I trust 
that the fragrance that made the 
white nicotiana or flowering tobacco 
popular has not been lost in the pro- 
duction of deep red flowers. I am con- 
siderably interested in a new agera- 


tum, namely, Blue Ball Mexicanum 


Nanum Compactum, which means 


that it is dwarf and symmetrical in 


Shape and when in bloom gives the ap- 
Pearance of a closely formed blue ball. 
a: is also being offered for the 

ua dahlia this year, I believe for 
the first time, tho I. may be mistaken 


reasonably» 


. 


in this. It is a very popular.type, be- 
ing of the cactus form and single. My 
single experience has been that dah- 
lias are not at all difficult to grow 
from seed. If the seed is started in 
February or March in pots in the 
house, you may hope for flowers the 
first season. I like many of the single 
dahlias for cutting purposes better 
than I do the double ones. 

Then there is a new blue annual 
phlox, which I am told is bluer than 
any phlox to’ date and truly lovely. 
Quite a number of new petunias are 
listed and those who have a fondness 
for the ways of this ever-blooming 
flower should look over the descrip- 
tive matter about them. Scabiosa seed 
may be had in a beautiful new shade 
of peach blossom pink that comes 


highly recommended by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Great Britain. 
Further notes written with the. 
thought that they may be helpful in 
making 1928 garden plans will appear 
@ little later. 
GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 


Mysterious Ultra-Violet Rays Are 
Specific Cure for Rickets 

HE public hears much of ultra- 

violet rays at present, echoes 

from the laboratories in which scient- 

ists are making astounding discov- 


eries in this mysterious field, but it 
hears little that is enlightening. 

Benjamin Harrow tells in Hygeia, 
the health magazine published by the 
American Medical Association, of the 
effects of light treatment in the chil- 
dren’s disease known as rickets. 

Ultraviolet rays are the rays beyond 
the visible spectrum with such short 
wave lengths that they do not pene- 
trate ordinary glass or the thick, 
heavy atmosphere of cities. They con- 
stitute from 1 to 2 per cent of the total 
rays of the sun and are chemically the 
most active principle of the sunlight. 

Rickets, which is said to be the 
most common disease among infants 
in the temperate zone, is characterized 
by soft bones and its presence is indi- 
cated everywhere by bow-legged chil- 
dren. 

A few years ago Dr. E. V. McCollum 
of Johns Hopkins University found 
that cod liver oil was a specific cure 
for rickets. By means of the x-ray 
other investigators found that the oil 
caused an actual deposit of lime salts 






































together as shown here. 








a THE MOTHER GOOSE QUILT 


We have a new quilt for our readers. 
quilt are all taken from the well-known Mother Goose people, and they 
make a most interesting quilt for sonny or small daughter’s bed when set 
If the quilt is wanted for a larger bed, the blocks 
can be alternated with plain colored ones. 

The quilt is not difficult to work an@ can be quickly made for an out- 
line stitch may be used or even a small running ‘stitch. Of course, if one 
wished a more elaborate and colorful quilt, applique could be used. 

he blocks are eight inches square and come on hot-iron wax transfer 
patterns which can easily be pressed onto the white muslin squares 








The twenty patterns in the 








Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


price for the compiete set of twenty. 





The complete_set of MOTHER GOOSE quilt patterns, with instructions for 
making, may be obtained by sending 50 cents to the Pattern Department of 


Patterns for the ROLY POLY CIRCUS quilt are still available at the same 

















in.the cartilage and bones. About the 
same time a German physician proved 
that the use of the ultraviolet rays 
from a mercury vapor quartz lamp 
also caused a deposit of lime salts. 

In 1921 Dr. ‘Alfred Hess, of New 
York demonstrated that sunlight 
alone has the curative effeet produced 
by the mercury lamp. Diets that had 
regularly caused rickets in rats kept 
indoors failed to produce the discase 
when the animals were kept outdoors 
in the sunlight. That the ultraviolet 
rays of the sun caused the cure was 
proved when children behind window 
glass were not protected from rickets. 

What constitutes this property is as 
yet a mystery. The most acceptable 
theory at present is that the irredia- 
tion makes the metabolism of the body 
more efficient. 

Further arresting results of the re- 
search are recorded by Dr. Harrow. 
Cod liver oil is a specific cure for rick- 
ets, but other substances with many 
of the same constituents ‘have no ef- 
fect. But if these substances, such as 
cottonseed and linseed oils, wheat 
flour and various vegetables, are ex- 
posed to ultraviolet rays, they ac- 
quire distinct antirachitic properties. 

Analysis of the compounds shcowed 
that cholesterel was the compound 
most affected by the irradiation. Dr. 


Hess discovered that pure cholesterol - 


had no effect on rats suffering from 
rickets, but when the same choles:erol 
had been exposed to radiation, it cured 
the anima!s promptly and comple<ely. 

It remains for scientists to formu- 
laie a theory to explain the action of 
the ultraviolet rays. Chemical analy- 
sis revealed no difference between the 
natural and the irradiated choleste-zols, 


~ but it is supposed that the rays cause 


a redistribution of the structure -of 
the cholesterol molecule that might 
change the chemical nature of the 
compound. 
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The girl on the cover of our Spring 
Fashion Magazine is Marion Nixon, a 
Universal star and one of the most fash- 
ionable of Hollywood’s smart set. The 
gown was designed by Johanna Mathie- 
son. Inside the book we present Colleen 
Moore, Mary Astor, Mary Philbin, Billie 
Dove, Renee Adoree, Gertrude Olm:ied, 
Clara Bow, Joan Crawford, Gwen Lee, 
Aileen Pringle, Jeanne Eagels, Barbara 
Kent,. Virginia Lee Corbin, Constance Tal- 
madge and Norma Talmadge. 

The leading couturiers of Paris could of- 


-fer no better selection of fashions than 


the frocks worn by. the stars_of the 
screen. With just a few exceptions, pat- 
terns are available, making it possible for 
you to duplicate the frock worn by your 
screen favorite. 

In addition to the styles of the photo- 
play stars, our new book presents more 
than one hundred pattern styles for chil- 
dren, the miss and the older woman, 
sports wear, styles for stouts, etc. 

We suggest that you send 10 cents for 
your copy of our new Fashion Magazine 
now. Mail your order to Fashion Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 





TO ORDER EMBROIDERY GOODS 


Nos. 1881, 1882, 1883, for embroidering, 
may be ordered from the Pattern Depart- 
ment of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa. A detailed working chart, showing 
the exact color scheme, and where each 
color is to bé used, is furnished with each 
piece. Prices of the different items are as 
follows: Scarf, 18x45 inches, $1.00; venity 
set, three pieces, 65 cents; centerpiece, 36 
inches, $1.35; centerpiece, 44 inches, r>-ind, 
$2.25; buffet set, $1.00. Be sure to sp«cify 
number and_-description of article desired 
when ordering. Any of them sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. , 
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Our Sabbath Schoo! Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 













the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 







as may Occa- 

















The Growing Fame of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 29, 1928. Mark, 3:7- 
12; 6:53-56.) 


“And Jesus with his disciples with- 
drew to the sea: and a great multi- 
tude from Galilee followed; and from 
Judea, and from Idumaea, and beyond 
the Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon, 
a great multitude, hearing what great 
things he did, came unto him. (9) 
And he spake to his disciples, that a 
little boat should wait on him be- 
cause of the crowd, lest they should 
throng him: (10) for he had healed 
many; insomuch that as many as had 
plagues pressed upon him that they 
might touch him. (11) And the un- 
clean spirits, whensoever they beheld 
him, fell down before him, and cried, 
saying, Thou art the Son of God. (12) 
And Be charged them much that they 
should not make him known. 

“And when they had crossed over, 
they came to the land unto Gennes- 
aret, and moored to the shore. (54) 
And when they were come out of the 
boat, straightway the people knew 
him, (55} and ran round about that 
whole region, and began to carry 
around on their beds those that were 
sick, where they heard he was. (56) 
And wheresoever he entered, into vil- 
lages, or into cities, or into the coun- 
try, they laid the sick in the market- 
places, and besought him that they 


might touch if it. were but the border 


of his garment: and as many as 
touched him were made whole.” 





It was now about the middle of the 
year and about the middle of the pe- 
riod of the ministry of Jesus on earth. 
He had made at least two visits to 
Jerusalem. He had preached in Judea 
and Samaria; had been rejected at 
Nazareth, and had been for dlmost a 
year conducting His Galilean minis- 
try. By various journeys, with Ca- 
pernaum as the center, he had covered 
Galilee and perhaps the adjacent re- 
gions. For we are told that at this 
time. great multitudes from Galilee, 
Judea, Idumaea, from beyond the Jor- 
dan and from the region of Tyre and 
Sidon, were gathered at Capernaum 
to hear Him. 

These people were attracted not so 
much by His teaching, perhaps, as by 
His miracles. For in any age the story 
of a great healer who actually heals 
travels rapidly far and wide. The 
crowds around the town of Capernaum 
became so great that Jesus was 
obliged to abandon His work in the 
town and go to the seaside. The loca- 
tion of Capernaum 
known, but it was probably some little 
distance from the Sea of Galilee or 
possibly on the Sea of Gennesaret, an 
arm of the Sea of Galilee. Even there 
He wes obliged to preach from a boat 
or small ship, which was kept pur- 
posely for His use, in order that He 
might avoid the pressure of the mul- 
titude. For the people thronged around 
Him to touch Him or His garment, 
from which they believed healing 
would come, as it sometimes did, when 
the touch was faith. “As many as had 
plagues pressed upon Him that they 
might touch Him.” We are not told 
that He healed them all on this oc- 
casion, but He healed many. 

We are told still further that the 
unclean spirits acknowledged His su- 
premacy, and with that acute percep- 
tion peculiar to the abnormal saw 
what even His disciples failed at first 
to see, that he was the Son of God. 


He manifested a power which could 


| of their lives. 


is not exactly: 





not be explained and never has been 
explained in any other way; and those 
who felt that power naturally saw this 
first. 

Here, as elsewhere, we are told that 
Jesus would not permit the unclean 
spirits to give testimony to His per- 
son. There may have been two rea- 
sons for this. He did not want to re- 
ceive this testimony from a source of 
that character; and second, in the 
state of public opinion then prevalent 
He did not want the character of His 
person to be prematurely known. We 
get a hint of this from the fact that 
after the miraculous feeding of the 
multitudes the people wanted to take 
Him by force and make Him king. He 
did not want His moral message to be 
mixed up with political movements. 
At any rate, there was too much pub- 
lic excitement at this time to admit 
of the calm consideration which His 
message deserved. 


During all this time the disciples 


had been merely disciples, pupils, 
learning what was to be the business 
He first selected some 
of them as friends, companions. Then 
He added to their number and took 
them with Him as pupils. These va- 
rious journeys, with Capernaum as the 
center, would give them opportunity 
for knowing Him, for becoming thor- 
oly aequainted with the different 
classes of people, for studying human 
nature and Christ’s way of dealing 
with it. They were now ready to act 
as His assistants; and so after an in- 
definite period of preaching by the sea- 
side from a boat, He asked them to 
meet with Him on a mountain, which 
has not been identified; but there are 
three or four mountains in that neigh- 
borhood, any one of which would meet 
the requirements. ‘ 

There is a probability that before 
meeting the disciples on the moun- 
tain, Jesus spent the night alone in 
prayer, as was His habit at any par- 
ticular crisis or important period in 
His life. The disciples. apparently 
met Him in the morning in advance of 
the multitude. Then and there He 
chose the twelve who were to be His 
assistants. He conferred upon them 
power to do two things besides preach- 
ing: to heal the sitk and to cast 
out demons. At the same time that 
He gave them this final appointment, 
He outlined in what is known as the 
Sermon on the Mount the general 
characteristics of the kingdom which 
He came to establish. This was nec- 
essary, because the authorities at Je- 
rusalem had already begun to poison 
the minds of the Galileans, and with 
considerable success, as to the char- 
acter of this kingdom. 

After their return from their first 
mission, the twelve went to a desert 
place. Followed by the multitude, Je- 
sus taught and healed them. Then, 
having compassion on them, He fed 
them miraculously and sent them 
away, asking His disciples to go be- 
fore Him across the lake to Bethsaida. 
Jesus then went up into the mountain 
to pray, “and when.even was come, he 
was there alone.” The disciples and 
a few passengers were evidently lin- 
gering near the shore, watching for 
Jesus to come after He had gotten rid 
of the multitude. Hour after hour 
passed and He came not. They con- 
cluded to obey and started to cross to 
Bethsaida. Then camo up one of those 
sudden squalls for which the Sea of 
Galilee is famous to this day. They 
were afraid. 

Meanwhile Jesus was in the moun- 
tain in. communion with His Father. 
He looked across the sea, and saw the 
trouble which had befallen the boat 
that carried the nucleus of His future 
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church or kingdom, realized their 
alarm and terror, and resolved to go 
to them at once. Seeing Him ap- 
proaching, walking on the water, the 
disciples were still more alarmed. He 
reassured them. Peter asked to come 
to Him on the water. He got permis- 
sion and started out. As long as Pe- 
ter kept his eyes on the Master and 
depended on Him, he was all right, but 
when he began to think of the danger, 
the winds and rolling waves, he be- 
gan to cry out, “Lord, save me,” as 
we all do. And Jesus took hold of his 
hand, rebuking him for his lack of 
faith. 

. They were not willing to receive 
Him into the boat, which they were 
afraid to do before they knew it was 
Jesus and not a ghost. When they 
were in the boat, the wind ceased. 
“And they that were in the boat wor- 
shiped him, saying, Of a truth thou 
art the Son of God.’ Demons had 
said this before and had been rebuked 
for it; man never. Peter said it short- 
ly afterwards, and was commended for 
it. It was the conviction forced upon 
the passengers, who had witnessed 
three astonishing things in the preced- 
ing twenty-four hours—the miraculous 
multiplication of the bread and fishes, 
the refusal of the kingdom by Jesus, 
and the rescue of the disciples from 
the storm in this miraculous way. Al- 
mighty power in creation, absolute un- 
selfishness in declining high earthly 
honor, and absolute control over the 
best known force in nature, gravita- 
tion; and all for the promotion of the 
welfare and the salvation, earthly and 
spiritual, of the commsn people. They 
might well say that none but the Son 
of God was equal to this. 

They did not land at Bethsaida, 
which means “fisher-town,” and was 
evidently a suburb of Capernaum, 
where there were facilities for land- 
ing fishing boats. Where they actual- 
ly did land was at Gennesaret, a very 
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miles fromthe sea and, according to 


Josephus, a region densely populated... 


Here it was much as at Capernaum; 
crowds soon following Him. The peo- 
ple knew Jesus at once. They had 
heard of the great things He had done. 


As soon as He came out of the boat- 


they ran around that whole region, 
spreading the good news and bringing 
their sick to Him wherever they heard 
He was, in many cases carrying them 
on their beds. Here, as at Caper: 
naum, they carried their sick to Je 


sus and begged that they might touch 


even the border of His'‘garment. “And 
as many as touched him were made 
whole.” It was the touch of faith, for 
they believed they would be healed if 
they could but touch even His gar- 
ment. 





Old Family Farms 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to the letter of Mr. H. P. 
Coulson which appeared in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, I will say that my farm con- 
sists of 120 acres, éighty acres of 
which was homesteaded in 1869 by my 
father. I have lived on this farm for 
fifty-six years. There never has been 
a mortgage on the land. Would like 
to hear from others who can show 
similar records. 

GEO. T. DEAN. 

Monona County, Iowa. 





Opposes Both Old Parties 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


| I think personally that we as farm: ~ 
ers will have to get away from politics: 
‘and have a farmer-labor party in the | 
There are too many 
crooked politicians in control of both 


United States. 


conventions. 
-JOE PFBFFERKORN. 
Scott. County, Missouri. 
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fertile stretch of country, where the. 
mountain receded for two of three 
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"HICKS 
AT4. 

‘That’s all they cost when hatch- 
ing with SURE HATCH Incubators. 


Egg Turner, Moisture Gauge and 
Baton Bow save labor and make hatching 
@ pleasure. Sure Hatch Chicks 





Hatch Incubators are making money for 
ds a Goality ee Easy to pr No 
rience necessary. “Uncle Sam Poultry Book”’ 
FREE with each machine. 

, Before you buy an Incubator SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG and learn all about Sure Hatch. If 
dealer does not have Sure Hatch you can buy 








“OIL AND COAL BROODERS 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Boxz$9 Fremont, Nebr. 








Incubators 


and Brooders 


Six Vital Improvements 


Based on 28 Years of Study 
1928 Champion Belle City 


Toffer you this year the best the world has devel- 

in Incubators, 80 to 2400 Ege Capacity, Hot- 

jater and Electric. Hot-Water, Oil, Coal and Elec- 

tric Brooders—80 to 1 Chick Capacity. Based 

on 28 years of study, in which I have helped over a 
million people to success in poultry raising. 

Now I introduce six vital improvements, all 
controlled by patents _— =e Beheve they will 
double the best results I brought to my users before. 

One is Belcite walls, ten times stronger than 
wood. Walls which cannot be affected by moisture 
or heat, which cannot shrink, swell or crack. We 

never found a wall to compare with Belcite in 
all our years of incubator building. 

Then we have triple-walled doors which forever 
fit, We have a copper heating tank, self-regulating 
omy lamp, new egg tray in which eggs are in- 

y turned, deep nursery and egg tester. All that 
decades of experience have taught us. Be up todate. 
The profits in this line are made by super-efficiency. 

Send for my free book, ‘“The New Dayin Hatch- 
ing.’’ It tells you all I know after 28 years of active 
chicken, turkey, goose and duck raising. It will give 
you a new idea of this billion-dollar industry. 

My new-type incubators sell as low as $12.95. 
New type ers, as low as $6.95. Belcite built 
Chicken Houses, 500 to 5000 capacity at half the 
cost to build, because of quantity production. Let 
my book show how much they mean to you, on 
small or large-scale production. You must keep up 
with the times. Write me today. J. V. Rohan, Pres, 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 32, Racine, Wis. 


CUT PRICES 


1) 9 Send fora Free 


of this handy book. It 
shows everything the poultry 
“raiser needs at lowest prices. 
Saves you money on Incubators, 
asodere, Fountains, Feeders, 
Coops, Trap Nests, Markers, 
Remedies, etc. For example— 


300-CHICK Samar 
BROODER {- 





(fJedstt® Burns kerosene safely—economic- 


ally—without soot, ashes or odor. 
Free Catalog also shows our 500- 
chick coal-heat, self-regulating 
Eeseee 3 only $9.75. 

Bree Catalog snd ste hor yontedt 


ad oe 
_1118 MAIN ST, MONMOUTH, [LL. GD 


WE SHIP IN 10 HOUR: OR SEFUND 5 PER CEN? 





So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 35 
ar record. You want the “Success- 
ul” for a sure success ged gone Sell 
and chickens help feed 


“SUCCESSFUL” "quszren 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Get my 





i Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
When writing advertisers. 











‘The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


Outlook for 1928 


The extremely low egg prices of the 
late winter and spring of 1927 promise 
not to be repeated in 1928. Stored 
eggs have been sold at prices that re- 
turned a profit to the packers and 
cold storage firms. In years past a 
profitable business year for the men 
storing eggs has always been followed 
by higher prices during the egg sur- 
plus season following. ; 

Eggs are being eaten in larger 
numbers than one year ago in the 
eastern consuming centers, if the rate 
of withdrawal of eggs from storage is 
a measure. This means that storage 
eggs should be well cleaned out be- 
fore the flush days of March and April 
arrive. Last year a large number 
were dumped during these months, 
clogging the markets and depressing 
prices unduly. 

An added factor offering encourage- 
ment to the poultry keepers is the fact 
that receipts of fresh eggs at the 
principal markets during the last four 
months of 1927 run below those of 
1925 and 1926. This indicates that the 
poor prices of 1927 resulted in re- 
duced size of flocks, and less liberal 
feeding. Probably a combination of 
the two is the chief factor in reduced 
production of eggs during the fall. 

Poultry prices were low during 1927. 
The first of the year found the largest 
amount of poultry in cold storage ever 
accumulated. Receipts were less dur- 
ing the latter part of the year and 
this, combined with low prices which 
increased consumption, resulted in a 
reduction of about one-third of the 
amount in storage at the end of 1927 
as compared with the beginning. 
Prices should rule higher during 1928. 

The year 1928 does not promise any 
unusually high prices but should of- 
fer profits to flock owners following 
modern methods of feeding and han- 
dling.—J. W. 


























New England Poultry Feeding 
Recommendations 
The poultry experiment station 


of the six New Emgland states hold an 
annual conference where common 
problems are threshed out. At their 
November meeting they joined in rec- 
ommending a mash formula for New 
England poultrymen who mix their 
own mash or purchase “open formula” 
feeds. The recommendation consists 
of eight food products and two min- 
’ erals in the mash. Such a mash while 
doubtless of great value is too compli- 
cated and contains too large a number 
of ingredients for the corn belt farmer 
to mix himself. Perhaps the New 
England farmer whose chief farm en- 
terprise is poultry will buy and mix 
such a mash. The corn belt farmer 
will prefer his mixed before he buys it. 
The New England mash formula for 
laying hens is as follows: 
200 pounds coarse yellow corn meal; 
100 pounds wheat bran; 
100 pounds middlings, preferably 
white; : 


graph 3); 
25 pounds meat scraps not less 
than 50 per cent protein; 
25 pounds fish scraps, not less 
than 45 per cent protein; 
25 pounds alfalfa leaf meal; 
25 pounds edible steamed bone 
meal; 
25 pounds powdered milk (or dried 
™ milk) ; 
5 pounds common salt. 
Grain formula: 
200 pounds whole corn; 
100 pounds wheat; 
100 pounds oats. 
1. That dry mash be kept before 





the birds constantly in hoppers or 
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workers and extension service men | 


100 pounds oat products (see para- | 





Speed up your 
egg factory ~ 


Your hens are your egg-making machines. They 
turn your low-priced feed into high-priced eggs. 

Keep those machines in order. A hen must 
produce ten times her weight in eggs every year 
to be really profitable. 


Hens must eat liberally. Their feed is the raw 
material. Look to their appetites, their digestion, 
their health, their condition, 


DR. HESS POULTRY 


PAN-A-CE-A 


puts hens in laying trim 


It is an invigorating tonic. It gives good health 
and good feeling. Hens are peppy and happy— 
always ready to scratch for their feed. They get 
exercise and do not become sluggish or fat and lazy. 


Pan-a-ce-a tones up and invigorates the egg 
organs. It makes them active, so that a right 
proportion of the feed goes to egg-making and not 
all to flesh, bones, feathers and fatness. 


Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration daily—one pound 
Pan-a-ce-a to 50 pounds of feed or mash. Then 
you'll see activity. You'll see red combs and 
wattles, signs of rich, red blood, which spells health 
and condition. And you'll hear the cheerful poul- 
try-yard music—singing and cackling. 

Please remember always, Pan-a-ce-a is not a 
stimulant and not a feed—but a tonic which makes 
for health and condition and egg laying. 


Results guaranteed 
If Pan-a-ce-a does not do all we claim or all you 
expect it to do, return the empty container to the 
dealer and get your money back. We will reim- 
burse the dealer. 


The price of one egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a 
a hen will need for six months. 5-pound and 
12-pound packages, 25-pound pails, 100-pound 
drums—a right size for every flock. 





Dr. Hess lectant Louse Killer 


A time-tested, proved remedy for lice on poultry, stock and 
vegetation, including vines, plants and rose bushes. 

For use on Poultry—Dust in feathers, sprinkle in nests, on 
roosts and on brooder floors. Dust chicks frequently. Keep 
in the dust bath the year around. 

For Horses and Cattle—Stroke the hair the wrong way and 
sift in the Louse Killer. 


GUARANTEED 











Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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"troughs that can be and are kept clean 8“ 
and free from litier, dirt and filth. 
That all hard grains be fed in similar 
hoppers or troughs. The amount will 
| vary with the breed the rate of pro- 
' duction, the weather, and possibly 
other factors; but there is a growing 
tendency among poultrymen to feed 
grain more liberally. 

2. Whole corn is recommended be- 
cause there are certain vitamin losses 
after cracking; and furthermore, the 
feeder is better able to check up on 
quality. (This presupposes that chicks 
have been taught to eat whole corn 
on the range, or before being installed 
in the laying house.) 

3. Oats should be omitted from the 
scratch mixture when fed germinated. 
The term “oat products” in the mash 
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in 235 consecutive 
days With 
Reef Brand 
Crushed OysterShell 


FOR POULTRY 





GUARANTEED 
‘1 To Live 10 Days 


f crmuc‘yos'cf| IOWA ACCREDITED 


The cream o' saiky chick world in 
ure breedi 


Lady Skyline, new 
world’s champion, owned 
by Goris Brothers of 
Canon City, Colorado, 
laid 235 eggs in 235 con- 
secutive days with Reef 
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= Brand P Crush 
a through the egg to th : i ure rushed An egg a day for 235 days! And less than 5e 
ALE Te as formula includes oat flour, ground oat Oyster Shell, worth oF Reef Brand furnished the calcium car- 
4 trymen recominend_ biood-te aod meal, or ground 40-42 pounds of oats. REEF BRAND bonate for the shells. 
the common kind that may be in- | All are used pound for pound. Over 9814% pure a bg sg gb erg dtbemingg Sy iy pone 4 
iY Maplecrest, Chicks, are oe 4. Cod liver oil is a valuable supple- } Calcium Carbonate. n made consistently high records with this shell- 1 
i Februar . Also pedigreed matings ip White ment that ought to be added to the pop 1 ae gs aa —- — ares that it will =r your ¢ 
et eer See ee 138 : 7 Yr ours. or- ens too. ey wi ay more eggs with Reef 
ha Wee inthe: fot poultry book, and best prices on ration during the winter months at 1 ies, custlons. Brand Recgn ate furnishes — caleoun caste He 
Ps q ecial sale bulletin. a ag A : acke in eavy every hen needs in its most igestible form tif 
a ea agit sed White’ techs: Orpinatonst the rate of one pint per 100 pounds of Y\ 12-cz. burlap bags. Reef Brand _ is Lage for you 8 hours” after fr 
i See cans aids Mantabrent feed, or nearly one quart per 100 hens eS the pens pick . u re hours faster than any yo 
is? Chicks thi * similar materia our ens can eat more—digest : 
14 : e- c. GINGERICH, Prop. per week, or one-quarter pint per 100 more—and lay more. “ ¥ 
Bt hens per day. It should be fed the Ask your dealer for Reef Brand @ 
Fd Maplecrest Hatcheries year around to hens kept in confine- and check the results yourself. & 
ey Dopt. Wellman, lowa ment. be 
td 5. Suggestions for use of supple- 4 
i ments, including milk: Feed. daily ee rai 
ey to each 100 hens two to three pounds 
ia of dry oats that have been germinat- URE CRUSHED 
a 
ta The Best Tancred Leg- ed; mix with the germinated oats one P 
i rms and Rhode Island | pound of semi-solid buttermilk and OYSTER 
ap Reds in lowa and Corn one-quarter pint of cod liver oil—or, in SHELL 
ii Belt States by Official | lieu of semi-solid, substitute four : 
me Test. pounds of mash for mixing with the einen POULTRY 
: oats and oil. rushing Company 
Highest Leghorn Pen in s 833 Howard Avenue 
r All U. S. and Canada Offi- 6. Alfalfa leaf meal has been in- New Orleans, La. 





cluded in the ration for its mineral 
and vitamin value. Salt is recom- 
mended because investigations indi- 
cate that it aids digestion. 


cial Egg Laying Contests 
ma ny eee 28,198 of the best pea of the 


Re Cnevarions ver4 = competition. 
Save 10% to 20% 
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ty Discount 
i : ks comely En 
~ e Janua) » tor tuty: enge 
bs delivery. The Brilliancy of the Bronze succe css 7 aa 
" An 14 Day Guarantee te Turkey ACCREDITE D: BACK OF EVERY CHI Ry 4 
2 FAMOUS oe Live on Chleks I-asked Dad Grier how he chose his ee a ta oto “ BIGS wis 
: . Reais meee | turkeys for breeding. He took me by ep Roh g ig fe oy I ven 
an” combined. ich ben, ax of igh ee | the arm and led me behind his tur- All flocks are hardy, purebred, free range birds of excel- : 
Ps indivi average oq hen 2541-5 FA ent type and laying quaiities. Free From Diseases. ing m 
a overage guth, Carolina 27, High yen | key shelters to where the remnant of : For Full De T oda FREE ree 
: year ft, 418 coer the flock left from the holidays were Send For tails Today — 
ne Bloe mooths of “Texas aan et — = scattered over the alfalfa plat. “See sit aehede ae aie zou nam ‘bame cial will aed GF 
t feStvidual ath that hen on your right?’ he exulted. Buying any chicks 
Pa PEN TWO GoNSeoDT: YEARS. ee . ; 
» LLYN. ILL. Our Reds and Leghorn Ain’t she a beauty? That’s my pat- 
in fF at Official Contests. a5 
PROF. W. RUCKER... 9, Oop. W.Qimmmwa,te | tern for hens. | See how bright her 
¥F ‘orme!| ot Ae SO! le e 4 =] 
‘ Se ee aaa brighter copperish bronze than. hers. 
Here’s a-secret for you. Don't you 
ever use a Bronze turkey to breed 
from that isn’t bright and brilliant 
ee } SPI RITE D CH IX along the wing bows and back. That 
if From SPIRIT LAKE means she’s got something that she 
bn q Bab can give to her poults. I never knew 


it to fail. IE get ’em bright. Sure I Valuable info 147 

want the back broad, the body long fn. TRE 10n 
and deep and the breast broad and 

full. I want lots of other qualities. I -_ raising poultry. 
have to have the breast carried well aa pe pi d 8 meet 
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ee CHICKS 


insures to live 








New low prices on vigorous, hardy 
7. chicks. Fast growers. Bred from sel- 
=) ected, heavy layers in pure-bred, farm- 


range footy, Tego to breed. Reds, Leg- 
y Jee 
capacity. 3 pequalied 

ied ca! Condos 





Boer 


Now. 
Mars PRS unch Blutts: lows 


w\ BABY CHICKS [2Ys 

68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, 

geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at iow 

prices. 27 years with America’s most pro- 
hos * kink 










» tested heavy 


GCaDAY 
MAKES HENS LAY 











forward, too, and good stout legs to 
bear the weight. I want my breeders 
to look stylish and proud. I want 
them to walk dignified, no fluttery 
turkeys in my breeding pens; but the 
first question I ask myself of a tur- 
key when I am looking for the ones 
to save for breeding is, ‘Is it bright?’ ” 

“How about your males?” I asked. 

Dad Grier leaned towards me confi- 
dently (Dad is eighty-two years old 
and proud of it): “Males? I want ’em 
good sized but not all legs. My fa- 
vorite breeding male is not oversize, 
but say, he’s shapely and his get show 
a pretty carcass. I select breeders 
in part by the way they are balanced. 
Take a turkey with a long, deep body 
and theres something in the up and 
coming way he holds himself that says 
quality. If he’s teetering like and 
looking clumsy, the market can have 
him.” 

“Food, eh? I get them on mash 
slowly, beginning in January. Food 
must be clean. Turkeys are suspicious 
of new foods. We found in growing 
young ones it was best to put out all 
the varieties of food they would get 
during the first week. Keep them 
growing but not stuffed.. Food will 





kill poults quick. I use one gobbler, 








residents are adding from — to $2000. a year to their. 
incomes by knowing how to get the money to be made 
in the poultry business. You. have the same wonderful 
opportunity to realize a fine profit by applying modern 


to poultry raising. 
See the Wonderful 


New Folding Hover 
%\ An exclusive OHIO BROODER ad: 
vantage. Permits maximum sunlight. 
Easy to clean and operate. 






Many New Features 


Let us show you why this marvelous 
brooder stove will help you raise every 
taisable chick and develop them int 
profit producing fowls. Let us show - 
how to save time and work caring ! 
poultry—how to take advantage of 
prices and profitable markets. 


Don’t Buy a Brooder Stove 
Until You’ve Seen the Ohio 

Whether you. raise small flocks o 
large ones, don’t overlook this opportu 


a 
ity. Don’t be satisfied with out-of-date 
brooders that cost as much to buy 


, eC a nag sarger ey MA -nees tll 


The demand for Ohio brooders is im- matter whether you expect to buy @ 

brooder stove now, or later, you ouzht 
to have this information handy. WRITE 
US TODAY. 


917 Albany St., DAYFON, OHIO 


——!, 





DEALERS: 
creasing fast. Live vosions Pong Sa 
territory. Complete range of sizes. prices. 
eral dealer proposition. WRITE. 


THE OHIO RAKE CO., 











When writing to advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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TUNE IN 
For Bigger Prohis 








A Sets the New Idea Iowa Master Breeders 


Triple-Certified Chicks 


Certified for Health, Type and Egg Production 
By Our Poultry Experts 


ereto: bi able to buy chicks from flocks cer- 
Herd Cay Bagg juct w ycu are assured chicks 


pe, 

to buy. No 

othing but great egg laymg 

ese chicks wiil doubie 

make poultry raising easy 

GUARANTEED TO LIVE 

We have so thorougbly culled, tested. ard inspected our 

flocks, certifying every bird retamed, we know our chicks 
you bigger profits. Therefore, 

first 14 days, the acid test 

e have 


your order today. . 
gary discount Write for cur big, tree poultry book, hand- 
somely illustrated. 3 


MASTER BREEDERS 
Edwin Holmes, Mer. 
215 Fourth Street Sioux City, lowa 


GENUINE QUALITY 


Than You 
eeveyeyo) 3 Can Buy the 
HOUSE 






















LUMBER 


CHIX SAVED. 
PAY FORAIT/ 


Stop Your Losses! Raise every chick through 
weather. Easier to handle four hundred than 
Teche with two hens. More profits. Earlier 
and later raising. Positively wind and draft proof 
for warmth. Sunshine in every corner. Perfect 
—2 doors—2 sets of windows — hinged’ 





roof. Slate surfaced roofing on both roofs. Entire build- 
ing made of finest fir flooring. Comes in sections 
that bolt together. Grow your chicks in safety—with. 
out worry. Paye For Itself In Three Months 


G6. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Exira, lowa 


Box 74 
SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CAT 


sooty eer, 


(ON POULTRY RAISING 


















Tells how to raise more chicks 
and make more money. Gives full 
details of famous American 

__ Brooder,to which leading breeders 
‘on Pacifie Coast, including hold- 
ers of world’s laying records, at- 
tribute phenomenal success. 

Automatic heat regulation. Self ven- 

til Direct oil burner. 

Saves time, money and fuel. 

Breeders say American 

Brooder is greatest value 

on market. Write to- 

day for FREE Cata- 

Coal, gas, oil 







Dealers — write 
for big Sales Op- 
portunity, 


- American Brooder Corporation 
Alhambra, Cal., or 39 Barclay St., New York, Dept. 618 
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BELL BRED TO LAY CHICKS 

: Prompt service that pleases. Raise our 

chicks for heavy laying pullets, quick fat- 

tening broilers. 100% live delivery, a. 
er 


paid. 00 

8. C. White or Brown Leghorns.....$10.00 
Faw R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks. ep 3 

Ingtons, te Rocks... 

Assort: = FP RS ae 

from this ad or write for catalog. 

Donnelison, lowa 
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BELL HATCHERY, Box B, 




















TILL’S HATCHERY, 
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a Write today for catalog and-prices on our famous chicks. 
( make them better we -vould. Liberal discount on early 


.wo years old at least, to eight opr ten 


hens. Mind you, don’t forget to say 
that the gobblers must be more than 
legs. Think of how they will look 
with the feathers off, that will help.” 

“And another thing,” Dad went on. 
“Don’t forget to disinfect and clean 
every inch of ground a coop rests on. 
Clean and clean and don’t be stingy 
with your disinfectant at the right 
time. If you let disease and lice and 
mites battle with the turkeys, you'll 
get another wrong number.” Which 
is probably Dad’s way of saying you'll 
make a mistake.—H. W. A. 





Build Enough Poultry Furniture 


All of us can probably look back to 
our early days when we had to sit 
back and wait until our relations were 
all thru eating before we could get a 
chance at the Sunday dinner. The 
fault wasn’t that there was not enough 
dinner prepared, but the table was not 
big enough. The same principle ap- 
plies to the way that many people 
build the equipment for poultry 
houses. They expect the poultry to 
wait until there is room. However, 
this does not work out so well with 
poultry for it slows them up like a 
small table slows up the threshing 
gang. 

When small equipment applies to 
the size of the house or roosts in pro- 
portion to the number of birds, the 
situation is still more serious for it 
then affects the, question of health. 
Without healthy poultry we can not 
expect profits. Crowded houses or 
roosts always make disease control 
difficult. That is why at least three 
feet of floor space is necessary for 
best results. When more hens are 
crowded into a house, the total prof- 
its will usually be less than when part 
of the surplus is sold. 

Plenty of nest room, large mash 
troughs, plenty of roosts with good 
dropping boards are all factors that 
make for efficiency in handling poul- 
try. Chickens that have to wait for 
the second table, usually secure 
enough to live upon but not enough to 
encourage them so that they make a 
profit—cC. N. K. 














a> =” No more hand- 
turning of eggs. Bya 
’ simple pull on a lever, 
you turn all the eggs ina 
Q tray. Egg-turning Trays are 
now on all Queen Incubators 
of 275 eggs and up. On smaller 
machines at slight extra cost. 


Incubators 


are famous for larger hatches of 

- strong, healthy chicks that live 
and grow. Sizes from the little 70-egg up to the 
largest Queen Mammoth Sectional Incubator 
holding 43,000 eggs. Queen Mammoth machines 
have complete isolation, natural ventilation and 
many other new features. 


For Small Hatcheries the Queen Mam- 


moth Juniors are economical to install. Single- 
deck machines of 800, 1000 and 1500-egg capac- 
ity; double-deck of 1500, 2000 and 3 eggs. 


Mention whether interested in small or large 
incubators or coal or oil brooders. oo) 


FREE—the new Queen Book. Send for it. 
Queen Incubator Company 
1199 N. 14th St. Lincoln, Nebr. 









peerless Peeps are Better 
| A small ad, but Our Chicks are 
Big and Healthy; lowa Accredited; 
write for prices. 


PEERLESS HIATCHERY, Spencer, lowa 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 




















If we could 
orders. Address 
BELLEVUE, 10WA 





$300 FROM 500 PULLETS IN NOVEMBER 


Poeeord made by one of our Tancred flocks. 


3 rapneste ns. Pedigreed sires. 
: blow. Early order discount. Catalog. 





Customers write “Your Leghorns are keeping our boy in 
Te “ Fe ore paying all our expenses”’, i bought our new car.” 


Truly Profitable Winter Layers. 
test winners. 
LEGHORN LAND, Hopkinton, Iowa. 














organs. 


Hens cackle and sing the whole day. 








They’re industrious, red-combed, vigor- 

ous. We’ve proved on our own farm 

that Regulated hens get more heat, energy and egg 
ingredients out of the same feed. 


A laying hen quickly wears out the minerals in her 
body. Regulating replaces minerals in abundance. Cal- 
cium, phosphates, iron, iodine, sulphur. In the easiest, 
simplest form. Things needed for eggs and health that 
experiment stations everywhere urge you to feed. 


Regulating pays! Mix Regulator with the next batch 


of laying mash. 






re | tt 5 Poultry Regulator 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for 
a money-back trial of any Pratt remedy. 


Write for your‘copy of our new book sent FREE~ 


PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928 


Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








" By ali mea 


send today the oiutte 5 


hick information that we have prepared for 
you. You will find it is very valuable in making bigger 


rofits this year. 


Gives the results of our 12 


y chick experience. 





S1TQOWA CHICK HATCHERY = BOXED: LOWA CITY. 1A. 




















-Growing-Laying House 


Makes Money for You All 4 Seasons 


Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. 10x10 construction, 7 ft: high 
in front, 5 ft. highin back. Finest tongued and grooved, 4-in. matched 
lumber througnout including floor. Wind, storm, rain and weather 
proot. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better than glass), 
admits the health producing, bone building Ultra-Violet Rays. In 
sections—easily and quickly erected. Write today for full particulars. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 






114 E. 2nd St: Des Moines, Ia. 
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ALWAYS LEAD 


The value of the chicks you buy- depends on their quality—what 
they will do for you in the way of producing profit when matured. 
Whatever price you pay for chicks, it is their productiveness that 
Only purebred chicks hatched from healthy, high-producing 
flocks of carefully culled, pure strain fowls can make best money 
for you. That is the kind you get when you buy Sunnyside Chicks. 


PRICE LIST 


White & Br. Leghorns.$11.50 $1 
Sheppard Anconas 11.50 < 
Bar’d Rocks, S. C. Reds 13.50 13. 
W. Rocks, Fishel Strain, 

R. C. Reds, Buff Rks. 14.00 
Golden Buff Orpingtons, 

White Wyandottes... 14.50 
Silver and Partridge 

Wyandottes ......... 15.00 
Heavy Assorted....... 
Light Assorted 


counts. 


3-Weeks Old Stocks 

We can supply you with 3-weeks- 
old as well as baby chicks from 
these same _  flocks—chicks well 
started, under the care of our ex- 
perts, toward sturdy, healthy ma- 
turity. Prices only 12c more than 
day-old chicks. 


Big Discounts on Early Orders 

Place your order early, even for 
later delivery, to insure best service 
and avoid disappointment. We 
guarantee 100 per cent live arrival, 


prepaid, and satisfaction. 
Write for special discount. 








100 
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Order Blank 





Gentlemen: Send ee ny ay tinewing’? 
chicka: : 
No.....ee+- Amount enclosed\......... u 
Date wanted..... Ape 9 Set eee : 
NOR iin 60 F500 URE EA i nm ’ 
AIOE 0 5. cs sap cate tart vs saecahe H 
Res Phaee ek Mi eet Pde Le .:.- 8 
RUE oc 5s bE Os eee Ato Uc dencicupoteesse es t 





Coe} Pit - 


More Eggs from Any Mash 


~even Pratts——,- 


Experts call Pratts the best mash for 
layers, Yet we advise Regulating. 

Mixing with the mash, 2 Ibs. per 100, 
is simply an easy way to supply hens 
with Regulator. It doesn’t take the place 
of feed. Feed can’t take the place of it. 


For this fine natural tonic acts directly 
on digestion, blood and egg-making 
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Here’s the Feed 
That Builds 
Milk Profits! 





Here’s a ready-mixed grain 
ration made to order for 
your herd—a 16% protein 
feed that will save you labor, 
time, and money and bring 
you larger milk checks. 
Quaker Dairy Ration con- 
tains molasses in. dry form, 
and is clean and easy to 
handle. Provides essential 
minerals, and just the right 
proportion of milk-making 
ingredients to keep your 
cows doing their best. See 
the Quaker Dealer near you; 
and send for your free copy 
of “The Dairy Herd.” 


Made by 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


pane naratey ed a complete line of live stock 
and poultry feeds — look for the striped sacks 


Quaker 
Sugared Schumacher— 
the ideal carbohydrate 


Just the feed for combining with 
Quaker (16%), or | ori Q (20%), 
or Quaker Boss (24%), or any high 
protein concentrate. Schu- 
macher is a choice feed for young or 
dry stock; and a splendid fattening 
ration for steers, and swine 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning i 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. j 


, 








Dairying in Northeastern lowa 


A difference of $2,659 in the returns 
from dairy farms in Bremer and Fay- 
ette counties, due principally to larger 
crops, better production and more ad- 
equate management are outstanding 
facts presented in a recent report of 
a survey conducted in these two coun- 
ties in- 1923 by the Iowa experiment 
station. When it is considered that 
these differences are not individual 
cases but averages of the best fifteen 
farms, as compared to the poorest fif- 
teen farms, the difference is still more 
striking. 

The fifteen farms making the best 
showing returned their owners an av- 
erage profit for good management of 
$1,336, while the fifteen farms that 
made the poorest showing reported a 
loss of $1,323. The difference be- 
tween the best and the poorest was 
$2,659. The average of all the farms 
showed a profit of only $43 above the 
normal value of the owners’ labor. 

These differences make _ it worth 
while looking into the study which 
points out some of the factors that 
make it possible for some of the dairy- 
men in this section of the state to se- 
cure a satisfactory return for their 
ability as managers, while some of the 
other men are forced to pay out money 
for the privilege of dairying. 

Dairying and hog production go 
hand in hand in this section of the 
state. Most of these dairyman sell 
their product to creameries so fat 
they get the skim-milk to use in che 
production of calves, pigs and poultry. 
Poultry returns were practically 10 
per cent of the total income. The sale 
of grain from-some farms practically 
balanced up the grains purchased by 
others as this section of the state is 
largely self-supporting from _ this 
standpoint. A total of 42.7 per cent 
of the farm income was from cattle, 
including dairy products, 27.6 per cent 
from hogs, 10 per cent from poultry 
and the remainder was from various 
other miscellaneous linés. 

Large yields of grain per acre, cou- 
pled with efficient management of 
livestock are largely responsible for 
the better showing made by some of 
the farms as compared to others. High 
production per cow was essential to 
the best results. In summarizing this 
matter, Albert Mighell, the author of 
the bulletin, states, “For each in- 
crease of one pound of butterfat in 
the production per cow, the average 
returns above feed cost increased 45 
cents.” : 

High production per cow, according 
to the study, depends upon care and 
management of the herd, the produc- 
tive capacity of the cows, the quality 
and quantity of the feed fed and the 
time of freshening. Many cow testing 
associations are in this section of the 
state and farmers are making a con- 
stant effort to improve the quality of 
their stock. During recent years there 
has been considerable trend towards 
dairy animals, altho many seem to 
prefer dual purpose or beef animals. 

In, discussing the quality and quan- 
tity of feed that is used the author of 
the bulletin stresses the need for more 
legumes in that section of the state. 
Legume raising has-been discouraging 
for the reason that much of the soil is 
acid, thereby making it more difficult 
and expensive to raise such crops. 
Drainage is also needed on some 
farms so that more legumes, instead 
of wild hay can be used. Legumes 
would not only help balance up the 
ration of the cattle but would also help 
to improve crop yields, thereby in- 
creasing the returns to the farms from 
two viewpoints. 

Production is largely secured by 
abundant feeding of feeds which are 
relatively low in protein. When such 


feeds are comparatively cheap, as dy 
ing 1923, this practice is often econo, 
ical. However, the survey shows 
that the high protein concentraty 
proved profitable when fed to cows 9 
relatively high productivity. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to notice the amount of different kings 
of feed that are used for differey 
types of livestock. Corn is largely 
used for hog feeding, the hogs cop. 
suming 66 per cent of the crop, dairy 
cattle 18 per cent, while the remaining 
16 per cent went to horses, poultry 
and other cattle. With oats the diy. 
sion was different, 55 per cent going 
to dairy cattle, 22 per cent to horses 
13 per cent to hogs and 10 per cent 
to poultry and other cattle. Oats 
proves to be a satisfactory feed fo 
dairy cattle as it contains relatively 
more protein than corn, thereby jp 
creasing the production when used ig 
a ration deficient in protein. 

The time of the year when cows 
freshened was an important factor iy 
returns. In summarizing this idea the 
author states: “Not only .do_ thoge 
farmers who produce most of their 
milk during the fall and winter geta 
better price for their butterfat, but 
their cows produce more butterfat ani 
at as low a cost per pound as do the 
cows of those farmers practicing sum. 
mer dairying.” 


very definite economy from high pio- 
ducing cows. One dollar’s worth of 
feed fed to cows producing over 225 
pounds of butterfat per year resulted. 
in as large returns as two dollars 
worth fed to cows producing under 
» 125 pounds of butterfat per year. 

On farms in this area small herds 
often produced more intensively than 
the large herds. The best results 
were secured where the general pro- 
duction was well balanced so as to 
utilize all of the equipment and la 
bor to the best advantage. On some 
farms the inefficient use of labor, poor 
production per cow, or lack of proper 
organization and management brought 
the returns down. 


statement of the author when he 
points out that the best results were 
secured by farms that were able to 
work out a proper balance between 
the amount of butterfat produced and 
the amount of pork produced, fo 
these two projects are woven together 
in the farming practices of this sec 
tion.. Farms that were able to keep 
up their crop yields so that they could 
produce more butterfat and also more 
pounds of pork per acre than the av 
erage were able to show a better re 
turn than those. that specialized in 
either pork or dairy production. It 
will be recalled that pork production 
was not on as favorable a basis it 
1923 as was dairying, so that this bal 
anced production should be even more 
important during average seasons. 
Subscribers who are interested it 
the full details of the survey should 
write to the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ames, Iowa, for Bulletin 249. 





Give the Dairy Cow a Chance 


When some people get their check 
from the creamery they are apt to 
look on both sides of it, for they wor 
der if it is sufficient to pay for the 
feed that the cows have eaten. The 
resulting effect of this idea usually 
takes effect in either one of two 


place for their cream or they try 


sumed by the cows. 





The survey shows that there is a] 


Attention should be directed at one. 


forms: they either change the market — 
economize on the feed that is com © 
Some cows that are star boarders — 


should be put into the fattening ped 
so that they will soon go to their prob 
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However, in most herds 
are a fairly large proportion of 

cows that will make more money by 
jncreasing the feed, rather than by 

it. 

isis sounds like a contradictory 
statement at first thought, we sug- 
st that you take two or more cows 


-of equal merit and try an experiment 


for yourself. : : 
Give the cow that is to be heavily 


fed a well balanced ration. Simply 
giving more corn will often help, but 
the best results will be secured by 
adding some concentrated protein 
feed, like cottonseed meal, linseed 
meal, gluten feed or some of the mixed 
protein feeds. Give the best rough- 
age that is available, then a grain mix- 
ture of corn and oats with about 25 
per cent of the concentrated protein 
feed. Gradually increase this grain 
ration until the cow does not further 
respond in production. Then figure 
out the additional cost of the ration 


and at the same time figure out the | 


additional returns. A set of scales is 
necessary to do this accurately, but 
generally the results will be evident 
enough so that the scales will not be 
necessary. 

In addition to increased feeding, 
often cows need increased attention 
from the standpoint of comfort. If the 
parn is full of cracks, if the cows 
must drink icy water, or if they must 
spend their nights out where there 
are too many cold breezes, they will 
not do their best. 





Preventing Calf Scours 


Calf scours is caused principally by 
infection that calves may receive from 
many sources if they are not given 
careful attention. Calves that are 
weak, either from low vitality when 
dropped, or from improper care and 
feeding, are more apt to contract the 
disease than calves that are healthy 
and vigorous. This makes it impor- 
tant to not only give attention to the 
calves after they are born but to also 
see that the cows are fed and man- 
aged so that they have every oppor- 
tunity to be in vigorous condition at 
freshening time.. 

Calves are apt to pick up infection 
either thru the navel or thru their 
feed. Therefore conditions should be 
watched from the standpoint of sani- 
tation. Well ventilated stalls, that are 
kept clean and dry are essential to 
preventing scours. 

If calves on the place have scours, 
the newly dropped calves should be 
quartered in another place that has 
been carefully cleaned and disinfected. 
It is well to wash off the navel with 
some mild antiseptic. Then draw a lit- 
tle of the milk from the udder of the 
cow before the calf is allowed to suck. 


This removes the milk that might oth- ‘ 
erwise be contaminated with bacteria. | 


When the calf is put on pail feeding it 
should be given small amounts of 
fresh milk. Three times daily is bet- 
ter than twice. If the milk is from 
a cow. giving high testing milk, it is 
often well to dilute the milk slightly. 
Eight pounds of milk daily is suffi- 
cient for the newly born calf. Too 
much feed causes more trouble than 
any other thing except unsanitary con- 
ditions. 

As the calf grows the feeding can be 
slightly increased and skim milk can 
sradually take the place of part of the 
whole milk. Calves should be placed 
in stanchions so that they can only 
drink their own feed. The total 
amount of milk-given daily should 
Seldom exceed twelve pounds, even 
after the calf is three or four weeks 
old. After the calves are two weeks 
old they will generally start eating 
small amounts of grain if it is offered 
to them in their pails after they have 
finished drinking. Feed should be left 
before the calves only a comparatively 
Short time and all pails should be 


arefully cleaned to prevent the 


srowth of bacteria. 
The bowels of calves should be 
Watched. If their bowels get out of 
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.. spend a dollar for plans, material or 
equipment for any farm building until you 
4} send for our free book and see how Jamesway 
helps farmers everywhere solve their building 
problems. It makes nodifference whether you are 
planning to build, remodel, ventilate or equip a 
cow barn, hog house or poultry house this free 
book will show you how you can save consider- 


=——y Jamesway has the most complete 

building service ever offered: to /2uq 
farmers; we show you how to SEE 
plan your buildings for conven- 
lence and economy—we show you 
just whereevery door and window should 
be placed so that everything is just as 
handy as a “‘pocket inashirt.”” We show 
you how to design your buildings so that 
they will add beauty and value to’ your < 
place and yet save you 2 lot of money 
on material costs. 


Write for this F 


which tells all.about this Jamesway Service. This book also 
illustrates and describes Jamesway labor-saving and money- 
making equipment; Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter 
Carriers, etc., for the Cow Barn—Troughs, Waterers, etc., 
for Hog Houses and Feeders, Waterers, Nests, Incubators, 
Brooders for the Poultry House. 

Jamesway Equipment for Cow Barns, Hog Houses and 
Poultry Houses is the most economical you can buy—it is 
the most economical because it is the BEST—it lasts longer 
—does the work better—saves you time and 
labor and provides comfort for your animals. 

Read this letter from Fred Warnbeg, 
Rush City, Minnesota: 


“I have been using Jamesway Equipment for nine years. During 
this nine years of service they have done all I expected of them and 
I know they will be here for nine years more.” 

Just fill out and mail coupon—check items you are interested 
in and we will send you the books you want and full particu- 
lars of Jamesway Service. 


JAMES MFG. CO. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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STAVE SILO 

The last word in a permanent silo. 


Write for illustrated literature, ex- 
plaining how we manufacture them 


& under a special process and how weerect |= 
4 them for you in a few days from ground 
Healing e ; to peak. Special discount on winter ord 
That Works Like Magic 4 F |, MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 


2604 S. Washington St. 


Corona Wool Fat is made from the oil extracted from 





sheep’s wool. It’s different from any salve or ointment - 








you ever tried. It heals and soothes, but will not smart or 
blister the most sensitive wound. It has healed thousands of 
stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 

Hardly a day passes but what you'll find some use for Corona. For 
sore shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, sore 
teats on cows, caked udders, cuts, wounds, burns of any kind on 
man or beast it is uneq@alled. 


LIBERAL S E FREE oronais sold by nearly 


1 druggists or direct 
from us on receipt of price —8 oz. tins 65c, 20 oz. tins $1.25 
postpaid. If yom will send your name and address, we'll mai 

uu a liberal sample and book of uses Free. We want you to see 
for yourself the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 
Corona 


CORONA MFG. CO.,376 


. TANK HEATER 


BURNS O!JL 
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Do your von ag from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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On thousands of farms where 
real milk profits are being made 
during the winter months the 
old order of depending solely on 
the food ration for milking re- 
sults has passed. Besides pro- 
viding good feed dairymen now give 
equal thought to what happens to their 
expensive feed after it is consumed. 

The systematic conditioning of the 
dairy herd to keep assimilation at top 
notch is the new way of realizing reg- 
ular, uniform profits. Kow-Kare is a 
highly concentrated regulator and con- 
ditioner of the milk-making organs. 
It enables cows to stand unusual forc- 
ing strains without breakdowns or 
milking slumps. 

The regular use of Psittane costs 
only a few cents a month per cow. A 
tablespoonful.in the feed one to two 
weeks each month is all the average 
cow needs to keep her healthy, vigor- 
ous, productive. 


Freshening Cows need 
Kow-Kare 


To insure a healthy, vigorous cow and 
calf—and freedom from disorders that 
sap your profits, feed Kow-Kare for two 
or three weeks before and after fresh- 
ening. It costs little—pays big. 

Kow-Kare is your reliable home aid 
in such cow troubles as Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever. Never be with- 
outit. Feed dealers, druggists and gen- 
eral stores have Kow-Kare. Large size 
$1.25, six cans $6.25. Small size 65c. 
We mail, postpaid, if your dealer is not 
supplied. Write us for our valuable 
free book, “More Milk from the Cows 
you Have.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
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feed should. be reduced. It is usually 
a safe practice to give a small dose of 
castor oil or raw linseed oil to calves 
that go off feed in order to clean up 
the bowels. At the same time, the 
feed should be materially reduced. As 


calves recover, the feed can be grad-. |... 


ually worked back to normal. Plenty 
of fresh water should be provided, 
even tho they are on a full feed of 
milk. Careful feeding plus sanitary 
stables go a long way to prevent 
trouble. 





Improved Equipment Pays 
Returns 


Two members of the Wright county, 
Iowa, cow testing association have 
proved that improved housing pays 
satisfactory returns, according to a 
recent report of Ed Gienapp, tester for 
the association. Ross Henry remod- 
eled his barn, affording more light, 
better ventilation, more convenience 
and better cow comfort. His October 
test was made while the cows were 
still confined in an old shed. Under 
these conditions the average produc- 
tion was 29.7 pounds of butterfat per 
cow, with a feed cost of $7.17 per cow. 
The November test was made after 
the cows were in comfortable quar- 
ters and the cows averaged 32.9 
pounds of butterfat at a feed cost of 


| $6.36. 


The other instance cited by Mr. Gie- 
napp was the herd of W. C. Donelson. 
The average production of this .herd 
in @ poor barn was 30 pounds of but- 
terfat per cow, while in the improved 
barn they averaged 38.5 pounds. 

It is a well established fact that 
comfortable cows produce more milk 
per cow and produce it cheaper than 
similar cows housed in poor quarters. 
It is not necessary to have elaborate 
equipment to make the cows comforta- 
ble. Improved stanchions help in sav- 
ing labor, allowing the cows greater 
freedom, but of even greater impor- 
tance is the stopping up of cracks, pro- 
viding ventilation and sunshine. When 
the barn is fixed so that it stops the 
cold, keeps the air pure and healthy, 
then the comfort of the cows will be 
further helped by putting in such ad- 
ditional equipment as conditions jus- 
tify. 





Good Rations Prove Effective 


The old axiom that one can not ex- 
pect to get more than he gives cer- 
tainly applies to the feeding of dairy 
cows. One of the Fayette county, 
Iowa, cow testing associations proves 
this point by contrasting the results 
that have been received by owners of 
two different herds. .In October both 
of these herds were on light rations of 
oats and were producing approximate- 
ly the same. As both herds consisted 
mostly of fresh cows, one would nat- 
urally expect about similar results in 
November if the cows had received 
equal treatment. 

The exact records of the two herds 
for October were as follows: Herd 
No. 1 averaged 22.6 pounds of milk 
daily per cow, while herd No. 2 aver- 
aged 24 pounds daily. 

When winter weather arrived the 
first herd was put on a ration of 
whole corn and mixed hay. This ra- 
tion was decidedly lacking in protein 
and the results showed up at the pail 
for these cows only averaged 14.4 
pounds of milk daily in November, a 
loss of 246 pounds of milk per cow 
per month. The other herd was given 
silage and mixed hay for roughage, 
with oats, bran and linseed meal for 
concentrates. When tested in Novem- 
ber these cows had increased their 
production to an average of 29.4 
pounds daily per cow. This is an in- 
crease of 162 pounds of milk per cow 
for each month, as compared to a loss 
of 246 pounds in the other herd. The 
value of the additional 408 pounds of 
milk which was produced by the herd 
receiving a good ration, as compared 
to the poorly fed herd, would go a long 
ways towards paying for additional 
feed and returning the owner a profit. 
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Elmer N. Short and 
one of his Holsteins 


ELMER N. SHORT of Tama, 
Iowa buys 100 bags of Cow Chow 
at a time. 

No wonder! He saves $58.50 a month 
on his feed bill, since he has put his 
Holsteins on Purina. He is raising his 


calves on Purina Calf Chow at less 
than one-half his former cost. 


Order Purina Cow Chow at the store 
with the checkerboard sign. 


Let Bulky-Las 
—— with Cow 
increas- 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Cow Booklet—free 
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24% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
34% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
CALF CHOW BULKY-LAS PIG CHOW 
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ufficient for the happiness of the 
seared : Times changed. _ Land values 
ss ae ind a more scientific method of 







a 
wT etion became necessary in order to 
Peike the land pay its dues. Something 






be done. 
there are always two methods that 
followed when one bucks up 
w situation. The first, and 
is to look around and see if 
ve met that-situation, and, if 
ee by their experience. The other 
bas experiment. Necessity drove Den- 
: ore to make the experiment three-gen- 
vations ago, before we ever thought of 
it, and their experiment succeeded. That 
their system of education will last forever 
js. highly improbable. Education, ‘like 
everything else, must be adjusted to con- 
Peet ou educators chose to experiment 
without looking around. Denmark was so 
small that they couldn’t see it. But they 
could see our grand city high school, and 
decided that it must be the solution to the 
question. However, they failed to take 
into consideration two rather important 
factors, namely, the needs of the farmer 
and the environment of the farmer. 

But they were enthusiastic. With a lot 
of hot-air orators who used methods very 
similar to those of first-class confidence 
men, they managed to sell their idea in 
rumerous places. Now it has become a 
habit, though salesmanship is still used. 
The booster points to a town with a con- 
solidated high school, saying nothing of 
the high taxes, and yells: “See, such and 
such a town has one!”’ And, after coax- 
ing, bullying and boosting, it finally goes 
thru and another factory for mauling out 
graduates is erected to the tune of high 
praises and hallelujahs. “~~ 

What has been the result? In his book, 
“Rural Life at the Cross-Roads,’’ Macy 
Campbell, formerly one of the most ar- 
dent advocates of the consolidated school, 
points out that in some cases as high as 
99 per cent of the most intelligent (using 
modern standardized tests as a measure) 
young people are leaving the farm for 
the city. This, if true, is alarming. 
What.is the cause of it? According to the 
same book, a group of about three hun- 
dred of these who had left the farm were 
asked their reasons for leaving. In gen- 
eral, there were two reasons, first, the 
leck of economic advantage on the farm; 
secondly, the lack of a chance of cultural 
development on the farm. 

I believe the rural college takes into 
ll consideration these two points, and de- 
velops them, tho tte rural college is pri- 
marily intended to take care of the cul- 
tural development side of it. I suggested, 
for the economic side, short courses dur- 
ing the winter months. Mr. Cunningham 
points out that I dropped the suggestion 
at once. I could gladly go into detail, 
but I feared I might.make a book out of 
itifI went on. I favor. short courses that 
are helpful to the individual in making 
him more efficient. My main point was 
that they should be taught by men who 
know the subject thoroly, the length of 
the course to depend largely upon indi- 
vidual needs and means. 

In conclusion, the founder of the folk 
high schools, Guntwig, was no doubt right 
when he said, “The best school is a good 
citizen’s home.” 
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Picking the Farm Boy's School 


(Continued from page 8) 


that he cared a great deal about going to 
school. He’d admit, to a friend, that he 
didn’t= But it seemed to him that Vernon 
was getting an advantage over him in 
some way. It made him feel that his 
parents weren’t quite fair to him. Maybe 
high school was something he ought to go 
to. Others did it. He had the ever- 
present feeling of those who hate to, but 
because of circumstances are forced to, be 
different from the rest of the people with 
whom they associate. His father noticed 
how he felt about it, but said nothing 
until Howard asked: 

y can’t I go to high school, too, 
like the other kids?” 

It hurt his father some, largely because 
the mother was inclined to sympathize 
with the boy, but he was firm. He knew 
that he was doing something different, 
and anyone who does that has to be firm. 

“Going to high school is a waste of 
time, and pure nonsense,” he would ex- 
Plain. “When we get thru picking corn, 
you can go to the short course at the 
State college. There’s a special six weeks’ 

course in animal husbandry, and it 

to be lots of fun. Mighty good stuff, 
too, and you'll get more out of six weeks 

With some men who know what 
they're talking about than you will in two 
‘Years of high school, as far as farming 
‘ds concerned.” 
_ That satisfied Howard for a little. He 
Worked hard in the field and looked for- 
ard to going to the short course. It 
‘Would be fun to get away from Willow 
sk for a while. There would be lots to 
ee and hear. He would get a chance to 
‘Sa big basket-balt game or two. He 
Tnon about it when they went to 
hat Saturday night. Vernon wished 
ing, too; he thought it would be 
He had all he 
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WM. LOUDEN 


His invention of 
hay carrier in 
1867 made mod- 
ern barns pos- 
sible. Holds first 
U. S. patent on 
fanure Carrier. 
Displayed first 
all-steel Si d 
Stanchion. 








regardless of changes in 
weather. Costs no more 
than d-controlled sys- 
tems, The greatest venti- 
lation advance in years! 
Learn about the Louden 
Automatic before you ven- 
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CANNED, EQUIPPED.AND VENTILATED BY LOUDEN 


Building? Remodeling? 
Louden Will Pian You a Better Barn 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW for the most money-saving and experienced barn 
plan help in America! Without any obligation LOUDEN specialists will send you, 
postpaid, blueprint suggestions for your barn. Let us help you avoid costly mis- 
takes—save lumber waste and carpenter work—establish proper floor levels—build 
the strongest roof with extra mow capacity—put in the best ventilation—arrange 
your barn to save chore work, needless steps and drudgery—make your stock most 
comfortable. Remember, these blueprints cost you nothing. Get the benefit of 
LOUDEN EXPERIENCE from which thousands of barns have been built. 


LOUDE N™ 


Labor-Saving Barn Equipment 


Are you informed about the newest, latest improvements that you 
can so easily have in your new or remodeled barn—or in your pres- 
ent barn? The coupon will bring most interesting pictures and de- 
scription of LOUDEN 1928Stalls andStanchions—famous for their 
pasture-comfort, which makes contented, higher producing cows. 


MORE PROFIT TO YOU! LOUDEN Water Bowls banish 
forever the shivery job of turning cows out to icy tank 


for full details on Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions, 4 
Water Bowls, Manure and Feed Carriers, Steel Pens, 
Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, Cupolas, Ventilating 
Systems, Hog House Equipment, Hay Unloading 
Tools, Barn and Garage Door Hangers. Mail it now! 




















This Way Is Easier ¢ 
Why labor with a wheelbarrow 
when it is so much quicker and 
easier to roll out five wheel 
loads at one trip with this big, 
smooth-running uden Manure 

ier? Worm gear hoist, durable 
track, heavy spot-welded tuh. 


] Automatic || water. Installed in old or new barns. Increase in milk produc- Louden Water Bow!ls 

Now = Ventilation || tion pays for them in few weeks! Louden Manure Carrier gets the for Your Cows 

A Louden Development || ™22UFre out quicker, easier, takes the drudgery out of that job,too. Wee > Pag | the sue seed Mi, — 
of Course! 40%. Lengthen lactati iod. 

It works while you sleep, || MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY spread of disease through water. 


LOUDEN,2814Court St., Fairfield, lowa. 
Send me, postpaid, and without charge— 

i OBarn plan blueprints and suggestions. 

@ DCLouden Automatic Ventilation Book. 
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the basket-ball team the first year. About 
his subjects he talked, too. 

“BWnglish we take, four units. I hate the 
stuff. Writing long themes. Old poetry 
with no sense in it. And you have to learn 
ajl about jt, too. Learn how it’s made, 
learn to count the feet in it, and a lot 
more bunk. Nothing interesting about it.” 
They studied ‘‘Thanatopsis,”’ by Bryant, a 
little of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ and 
other classics. 

“Can you see any sense in that stuff?” 
Vernon asked Howard accusingly. 

Howard admitted his inability to solve 
it. He never had tried to read that kind 
of stuff. He always liked to read, but 
mostly stories, stories that had some pep 
in them and ended well. Alger books, and 
like that. He still read a lot-of an eve- 
ning—novels by Curwood and Rex Beach. 
He liked them. ‘There was a story by 
Jack London he liked, too. “The Call of 
the Wild’ was_the name of it—all about 
a dog. And he liked the story of ‘Black 
Beauty” yet. That was because he liked 
horses so. And the “Life of Livingston,” 
or stories of hunting in Alaska, or about 
the Northwest Mounted Police. That was 
something with life in it. It was literature 
that filled a demand in Howard; it took 
him over the mountains, to far countries. 
It helped to satisfy that everlasting long- 
ing of youth to get out, to see the world. 
As such, it served a purpose. And he read 
many books with a historical background 
—Winston Churchill’s ‘‘The Crossing” and 
stories from the Revolutionary period; and 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

“We have a course in reneral science, 
too,” Vernon continued. “It sure is gen- 
eral. Study everything from chickens to 
clouds in that course, and it’s interesting. 
We make lots of experiments.” 

Howard thought he would like that. It 
sounded interesting. 





“And agriculture,” Vernon continued. 





“We study it, but our teacher isn’t a 
farmer. He’s a school teacher, and I don’t 
like school-teacher farmers. He spends 
an hour telling us a lot of stuff we al- 
ready know, only we don’t say it like the 
beok does. He talks about rotation of 
crops. Shucks! When I was five, I knew 
we shouldn’t plant corn in the same field 
three years in succession. No farmer with 
common sense does that. And yet, he 
took two days to explain it.” 

Howard thought he would be interested 
a little in agriculture. But at fourteen 
both he and Vernon were more interested 
in hunting rabbits. Scientific education 
doesn’t stick very well at that age. 

“But, boy,” and now Vernon warmed 
up, “we’re going to have one of the best 
basket-ball teams in the country this 
year. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
Eugene makes the all-county team this 
season.” 

Just what an all-county team was, 
Howard didn’t know. He admitted it. 
Those boys had a habit of admitting 
shortcomings to each other. They were 
real friends. But he was interested in 
athletics. Find a normal boy who isn’t, 
if he has ever had a chance to get into 
the game, 

“Gee, you ought to read the sport sheet. 
Get into the game! That’s the real sport 
of going to school. If it wasn’t for that, 
I believe I’d stop going.” He voiced the 
opinion of every boy that ever had a 
chance to make a.team. “And we have 
lots of fun in school, too. The home ec, 
girls make lunches sometimes; we put on 
a play some time this year, too. That 
ought to be lots of fun.” 

Howard got permission to go to the 
basket-ball games with Vernon that first 
winter to see Vernon play. Then, on the 
way home, they would play the game over 
again.and Vernon would coax: 

“Gosh, Howard, you ought to come to 
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This preppenaent farmer says 





Chas. Parker, Medford, 
Minn.,ownerofan Independ- 
ent Triple Wall Silo, writes: 

““My cows give more milk 
and the feed is much better. 
One acre in the silo is worth 
three in the shock.”’ 


FREE BOOK = ayy NOW—PAY LATER 


Just off = 
and filled to overflow- Bu 


an Independent Silo now 

ing with trutbfulin- y fort from extra profits. 

formation about First pay ent next fall tt final 

Independent Silos yment in. Tn the. fall of 1929. 

pny whan mv parm free book with full in- 
ing the pordhean of a oan 

allo. Thisis the most Inde t Silo Co. 


fhe elie subioct ever 2708 Pillsbury Ave. St.Paul, Minn. 
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Get your Free Copy. 
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No Worry About the Weather! 
Now you can gtk a od mong waty caught fish, 
just as nice as m yourself. We 

promise delivery ne elt er our Sioux City or 








Omaha officein 24 to 48 hours. No more wait- 
ing a week and worrying about the weather, 
Order by number or send for complete list. j 
: Box No. t Box No. 4 2 
80 Dressed 25 Whiting 
mo ngeas SQ)50 | ren ‘$* 
Pickerel 
25 Bayfish 80 Flounders 
No. 3 Box No. 2 
25 Dresse 
80 Dreseed 16 E De ‘13 
Herr; 30 Dressed 
80 Dresse Pike 
Halibut 30 Sablefish 
References: This periodical or 
é First National Bank of Omaha 
CONSUMERS FISH £9. 


Sioux City, tora 
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This TREES Utility Table 
Saves Much Time and Money 


Enables you to do your work carefully and properly 
such as castrating, vaccinating, drenching, vingine. 
ear marking, worming, sewing up ruptures, etc. 
“Best thing I ever saw,” says Iowa va farmer, “Did 
mating. and got t its price back right away. 
raises it.” Get our special low introductory 
uarantee. Write quick for 








Paenesl. You could make the team this 
first year. It sure would be fun if we 
could be forwards together.”’ 

Howard thought so, too. He begged his 
father for permission, but all was futile. 
His father couldn’t be budged an inch, 
and Howard felt that his dad was old- 
fashioned and unfair to him. 

“T don’t mind your going to games. I 
don’t mind your playing. In fact, I’d like 
to see you play; but I'll be darned if you 
are going to waste four years of your life 
just for the chance to play basket-ball 
three months in the winter-time.” That 


settled it. F 
Bicteiney Ae 
CHAPTER II 

Three years pass by rapidly when you 
are going to high school. At least it did 
for Vernon, when he found himself a 
junior in high school. Howard had been 
working on the farm continually during 
the three years, except for a six weeks’ 
vacation during the winter to attend the 
short courses at the state college. And 
then his father and he went to the In- 
ternational Stock Show and to a state 
fair each year. Howard learned a lot 
from thoSe trips. In summer, the boys 
worked across the road from each other. 
Sometimes they went to town together on 
Saturday night. But the trips grew fewer 
and fewer. Vernon ran around with -his 
high school chums more, and Howard had 
to stay alone or with the other farm boys 
whose parents couldn’t afford to send 
them to high school. It rather irked him 
to be left out that way and to see Vernon 
running around with another bunch. He 
still liked Vernon as much as ever, and 
Vernon liked him, too, but something 
seemed to be growing up between them, 


was aware of attentive observation and 
excited feminine comment on all sides, 
and a measure of her satisfaction in the 
occasion returned to her. She knew that 
her costume, while by no means the most 
elaborate or fashionable In the audience, 
was in good style and was thoroly be- 
coming. She felt sure, too, that the diffi- 
cult day had given to her face, under its 
lovely weight of hair, just a degree of the 
after-trace of emotion—had made her 
look a little more the thoughtful woman 
of the world, a little less the innocent 
German lassie; and she was very glad of 
this. 


HE program began almost at once. 
Minna was amused by some of the 
members of the Italian opera troupe; the 
tenor had such a long, wolf-like face, and 
the contralto was so very pudgy, and had 
rouged one cheek perceptibly more than 
the other. They sang at first brief se- 
lections from popular operas of the day 
—‘‘La Traviata,” “Norma,” ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’’—for the most part light 
and buoyant pieces of music which were 
calculated to appeal to the not too crit- 
ical audience. 

As she listened to this singing, in 
strange tongues and expressing emotions 
she could only guess at, Minna gave her- 
self up to the pleasant stimulation of the 
melodies. Gradually the strain she had 
been under was eased, and she began to 
regain confidence in herself, and courage. 
She sensed the same sort of change in 
her companion, and this contributed mea- 
surably to the lightening of her own mood. 
Whipple was attentive from the begin- 
ning; he applauded freely, and commented 
on each number in a friendly undertone. 
So long as she only listened to his voice 
and answered what he said, Minna could 
attain an almost perfect illusion of hap- 
piness. But if she turned to look at him, 
the vaguely yellow pallor of his face in 
the brightly lighted hall, the hard lines 
about his mouth that even his pleasure 
in the music could not relax, and the 
rough crest of tousled. hair—all these 
spoke violence somehow, blood and death, 
and chilled her 

The advertisements of the concert had 
announced that the program would include 
selections from Gounod’s “Faust,” ‘‘the 
musical sensation of the day.” Minna 
awaited this part of thé program eagerly, 
and leaned forward in rapt attention as a 
portion of the “garden scene”? was begun. 
The music seized and held her with its 
sensuous richness. Perhaps it was the 
result of a fancied resemblance between 
Whipple and the vulpine tenor; but as the 
scene progressed she found herself strong- 
ly moved to identify Whipple with Faust 
and herself with Marguerite; and so pow- 
erfully did this idea possess her that she 
found herself looking forward with what 
amounted almost to superstitious dread 
tu their walk home together after the 
concert. 


UT-OF-DOORS this feeling left her, 
in the calm elation she experienced 
at the rush of cool air from the bay 
against their faces, and at the bright 
abundance of the stars. They sauntered 
slewly down the quiet street, leaving 
quickly behind them all other couples and 
parties, for there had been few people at 
the concert from the part of town in 
which the Herbsts lived. 
Wayne grew silent after a little time, 
and then spoke abruptly: ‘Minna, I’m 








sorry now for something I did today.’’ 








a kind of wall that made it hard for them 
to talk to each other as they used to 
when they were small boys. Their differ- 
ent environments had brought up entire- 
ly different subjects for conversation. 
Vernon talked about basket-ball, games, 
parties, or studies; Howard could talk 
about books he had read, or about short 
courses or the International Stock Show, 
but fhey no longer had a definite con- 
tact as before. There seemed to be a 


sort of competitive feeling between them - 


—Vernon feeling that he was having the 
advantage by going to school, and How- 
ard feeling the same way about it. But 
that had become a subject which they 
avoided. So they kept growing farthér 
and farther apart, Vernon more sure of 
himself every day, Howard less sure of 
himself in proportion. 


The high school kids called Vernon, . 


“Farmer.” He didn’t seem to mind much 
that they called him ‘“‘Farmer.’? Not half 
as much as Howard did to hear it. It 
might have irked Vernon a little, but he 
didn’t show it. He liked the farm and 
intended to become a farmer some time. 
Farming was .the life for him; he knew 
that. 

And thru high school he got more and 
more subjects. He had to have sixteen 
units to graduate and a unit meant one 
hour’s study a day for the school year. 
He got two units in Latin and had to 
conjugaite verbs, “amo, amas, amat.” He 
got kind of tired of the stuff. ‘What 
good it’ll ever do me is more than I can 
figure out,” he thought. But the eacher 
said: “It'll come in handy when you get 
to college.’ 

(But what about Howard’s education? 
The next installment tells.) 


STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 18) 


‘What was that?” 

“T re-enlistéd.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, 
Wayne.” 

“Why?” he asked, a bitter note in his 
voice. ‘Don’t you want the north to win 
the war, Minna? And the country cer- 
tainly needs men.”’ 

“But I think you’ve done your share.” 

“Perhaps I have. But I decided I could 
not stand it here. {ve had nothing to 
do but sit around and listen to father’s 
stories of how Foster and Bond did him 
out of the shipyard. And then’I’ve had to 
try to talk about the war. They’ve 
even asked me to make speeches. .. . 
‘But if I told the truth, I’d be tarred and 
feathered. So I got where I couldn’t stand 
it any longer, I thought. I couldn’t see 
anything I wanted to do here—nothing to 
do but get in again. And now tonight, 
all at once, I found out what it is I really 
want.” 

His voice had been harsh and somber. 
Now suddenly it turned to a warm, rich 
note, and glancing up into his face Minna 
found his blue eyes fixed burningly upon 
her and felt his grip on her arm grow 
tense. “I want to marry And settle down 
here in Sandusky, fight for the shipyard 
and get it back—live out-of-doors and feel 
the sun and wind, and eat and sleep an@ 
be clean. I don’t want to go back to that 
muddy, stinking hell of the Wilderness— 
I don’t!” 

His voice had grown so stormy and hig 
manner was so troubled that Minna felt 
genuine alarm for him. Yet she was not 
oblivious to the possible significance of 
this confidence in her; and she could not 
be blind to the consuming desire for her 
which was mounting.in’ him as_ they 
walked slowly down the narrow street to 
approach her gate. 

As she paused there,» Whipple grasped 
both her hands in his and turned her 
slowly toward him. There was in Minna’s 
nature a deeply submerged but genuine 
strain of bitter recklessness or ruthless- 
ness, perhaps the product of her lonely 
and burdened girlhood, which might have 
made it possible for her to match Whip- 
ple’s passion with her own, so complete 
could be her comprehension of his mood. 
But as she slowly raised her head until 
her eyes met his steadily, it was strength 
that her gesture and look expressed— 
strength steady and assured. She was 
fleetingly reminded of Faust and Margue- 
rite, but only with the reflection that she 
was far more the mistress of herself and 
her fate than the girl in the opera. 

Perhaps it was only greater strength 
that she waited for, as she looked into 
Whipple’s face; for she was aware of, 
first of all, and shamed by, a quick thrust 
of disappointment when he abruptly 
dropped his gaze and raised her hands to 
his lips. 

“IT won’t be going to the front at once, 
anyway,” he muttered. ‘T’ll be at the 
islan@ for a while, I expect. You’ve been 
awfully good for me tonight, tho, Minna, 
and ayfully good to me. May I come 
again?’ 


too, if you did that, 


e glad if you will, Wayne ” 
“Thank you for that. I’ll see you soon, 
then. Good-night.” 
“Good-night.”’ 


HE looked toward the house. As she 
hurried along the narrow board walk 
which led around to the side door, 
she noted the smell of cigar smoke; and 
she stopped short at sight of a glowing 


(Continued. on page 35) 
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For 40 years “Farmer 
Brand’’ Seeds have rey 
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Hi-Bred Corn 


Produced by crossing pure lines 


of corn. 


This corn pleased a large 


portion of our cust: mers last sea- 
son, yielding up to 97 bushels 
sound, dry, weighed corn per acre. 
Have already sold a number of 
repeat orders. Ask for more in- 


formation. 


Hi-Bred Corn Company 
J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Mgr., GRIMES, IOWA 
One-half mile west Johnston 
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Skating, skiing, coasting, 
hunting, ice fishing—just 
think of the many outdoor 
sports there are for winter 
days. It is this kind of fun 
that brings health, glowing 
cheeks and ravenous appe- 
tites. Don’t let yourself get 
too old to enjoy them. To 
make them most attractive, 
and easier for youtoget away 
from around the warm fire, 
you need only warm outdoor 
clothing and the right equip- 
ment to enjoy every spare 
minute that you can in these 
outdoor pastimes. 

Your “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Man is ready to help 
you enjoy them. He has 
skates, sleds, toboggans, 
skiis and sports goods of 
many different kinds that 
will just suit you. And for 
hunting and fishing you 
know that the “tag” store 
sporting goods department 
is one of the best places to 
get guns, ammunition and 
tackle. You will be sur- 
prised how much this out- 
door fun will be worth to 
you both physically and 
mentally, and we suggest 
that you go to your nearest 
“tag” store tomorrow and 
get what you need to make 
the most of your favorite 
winter sport. 























Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“It takes more warm language 
to start a cold motor.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 











Contest closes January 23, so send 
your postcards right away. 

in ease of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


SAVING MONEY 

“How long you in jail fo’, Mose?’ 

“Two weeks.” 

“What am de cha’ge?” 

“No cha’ge, everything am free.” 

“Ah mean, what has you did?” 

“Done. shot my wife.” ° 

“You all killed yo’ wife and only in jail 
fo’ two weeks?” 

“Dat’s all—then I gifs hung.” 


PLEASE! 

Tenant: ‘‘Have a complaint to make 
sir. The man upstairs has a new baby 
and it cries all night.” 

Landlord: ‘I’M speak to Jones and ask 
him to walk the floor with it.” 

Tenant: “Yes, do. He’s been using 
roller skates.” — 


NO FEET TO SPARE 

A motor car ran over a man’s toes, and 
he sued the driver for damages. 

“Great Scott!” gasped the driver, ‘“‘you 
want $200 for a damaged foot?. I’m not 
a millionaire.” e 

“Perhaps you ain’t,” replied the vic- 
tim, “and I ain’t no centipede, either.” 


SUDDEN DEATH 
Teacher: “Johnny, if your father 
earned forty dollars a week and gave 
your mother half, what would she have?” 
Johnny: ‘Heart failure.” 


THE NEW EDUCATION 
Nowadays a child picks up geography 
from a rumble seat, arithmetic from a 
dial phone and the alphabet from a radio 


cali list. 
_@ 


MARITAL RETORT 
Mrs. Wickwire: “I wish you’d give up 
that stupid habit of saying ‘By Jove!’ 
What do you know about Jove?’ 
Mr. Wickwire: ‘I will if you’ll stop 
saying “The idea!’ every time you’re spo- 
gen to. What do you know about ideas?” 


RIGHT 
Teacher: “Surely. you know what the 
word ‘mirror’ means, Tommy. After 
you’ve washed what do you look at to see 
if your face is clean?’ 
Tommy: “The towel, sir!’’ 


THE SAME THING 


A girl was asked what she thought of 
married life. 

“Oh, there’s_not much difference,” she 
replied. “I used to wait up half the night 
for Tom to go, and now I wait up half the 
night for him to come home.” 


MOONSHINE GETS ’EM 
A simple countryman saw a gaudy- 
plumaged parrot on the roof of his cot- 
tage. 
He climbed up to capture it. 
The parrot looked at him and said, 
sharply, ‘““What do you want?” 
The countryman touched his cap. “Beg 
pardon, sir. I thought you was a bird.” 





BE EXPLICIT 

A city chap was taking his girl for a 
ride in his car. Lowering a window, he 
said: ‘‘Does that air bother you?’” She 
fooked at him dumbly for a moment, then 
asked: ‘That ’ere what, Bill?” 












Aultivate with 
MASTER KOVAR 


The successful farmer takes no 
chances trusting to luck using hit or 
miss methods. He doesn’t mere‘y 
“go through the motions”’ of doing all 
the work and then possibly having a 
crop failure while the fellow right long 
side has a “lucky year.” 

For sure harvest results the start 
must be right. And all good farmers 
know that starting right is properly 
preparing the soil. 


The New MASTER KOVAR Cultivates Properly 
Complete freedom of action at all times under all conditions—fiexible in 
every way, this machine can not be compared with others for this job now on 
the market. High carbon chrome vanadium steel is used in the teeth providing 
strength and non-breakability. Teeth now made with new patented KOVAR 
point which carries a special pclish, that will stand a lot of abuse. 


General Cultivating or Quack 


The MASTER KOVAR is adapted for general cultivating purposes as well 
as beig the one sure quack grass and noxious weed eradicator. 


Start Your Crops Right with a New MASTER KOVAR 
Seed beds are prepared best with a KOVAR because it pulverizes the soil 
, and leaves it just right. 
Learn All About It 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
Ask Your KOVAR Dealer 
“The Original Quack Grass Digger” 


Jos. J. Kovar Co., Owatonna, Mian. 


Please send me catalog on the KOVAR Cultivator. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 












































5 ,. | want to send everyreader 
# of thispaperoneofmy New 
_ 1928 CUT PRICE Cata- 

»” logs. I want you to see with ' 

our own eyes how my DIRECT-FROM- 

ACTORY new cut prices will save you a lot of 
money on 150 styles of Farm and Poultry Fencing, Poul- 
try Netting, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Metal and Roll 
Roofing, Paints, Furnaces, Cream Separators etc. 

As you look through the pages of this Money-Saving 


Book, you will not only see the big savings my low prices give you, 
but that I GUARANTEE the quality to be the HIGHEST. > ad 


I Also Pay the Freight 


That takes out all guesswork as to the cost of freight—and gives you 
another big saving. You know exactly what your goods cost laid 
down at your freight depot. It makes no difference where you live, 
you save big money when you buy from Jim Brown Over a mii- 
ion farmers are buying from my factories now 
and saving big money. You can doit, too. 
















































































Now just a word about QUALITY Low pricesdon’t * 
mean a thing unless the Quality is right. I give you 
my personal guarantee on saxnbine you buy from @& 


me. You take absolutely no risk. 




































MARKETS: 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this tabie is to note 
the level of prices as a_ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 144 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 

























































































IMAY HOG PRICES—With. pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.04 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides indicate a price of $8.39 for heavy 
hogs next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for. the week ending 
December 31, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 98 per cent, grain 
109 per cent, livestock 90 per cent, lum- 
ber 85 per cent, ore 77 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 











The Week's Markets 















































cent of the same time last year. Now go CATTLE 

down over the list and see which products 

are. above and which below the general rs 

wholesale price level. From the stand- 2 

point of the pre-war base it will be noted +S) 

that lumber and the wages of city labor é 2 of 

are above the general price level. Oats, a = g 

eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- s 2 rat 

low the general price level. In most cases a I a 

the failure of these commodities to ad- oO | 0 Se) 

vanee as much as other products is due | Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 

to overproduction. steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) | | 

Choice and prime— | | 
LRBt WGGK 3 iesciscacia 17.12}17.82|17.38 
~ GENERAL PRICE LEVEL ack Detore i. as cise 16.88]17.75|17.25 
ooa— | | 
Ou P) Last week ..cccceecces 15.12|16.00/15.38 
ols ast “a Week before .........{14.88(16.12/15.00 
toe B @ ow Medium— I 
feel eee2 Last week ...... aS a }12.00/12.62/12.00 
Ssal og Week before .........{11.75|12.75|11.62 
Ons! 2 as Common— 
o2 ts o 2 > Eek WAG 5 ioe vee 8.88|10.00| 8.88 
Py Bt | PY Drm xs 2, before 6 cscare* 8.75/10.12| 8.38 

r ; ight weight beef steers 

Fisher’s index number ...... | 144] 98 ase ea Goa | 
CATTLE—At Chicago . Choice and prime— | 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 202 142 ERSt Week! i. Sesccie cs 16.62/17.12|16.88 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 200 135 Week before ......... 16.38/17.25/16.88 

Canners and cutters ........ 178 126 Medium and good— 1 

WOOGSTE -4 oo cnviccc vcs cccccesscs 201 139 OE EE Ee 13.00/13.75/13.50 

HOGS—At Chicago ae she ae auee 12.75|14.00/13.12 

SER OT ONE 6544 sc necekenes T08 69 TRt WOOK. cscases apes 8.88|10.00| 8.88 

Dat: DOSE awed dc v'c.40c0060'e 108 66 Week before ...... e--| 8.75|10.12| 8.38 
NE tena bg 6 pia-bb ew sees 99 57 | Butcher cattle— 

Snowe (TOURKY: 660005. esecee'ss 92 62 sg ogee 4 SRE A EOE 

. ast week ...s.ccceesef12. 2S: 
SHEEP—At Chicago Week before .........[12.00/12.75/12.25 
TES ES RR EER | 159] 109 Oe ¥ OR hin 

St week ....ccccce.-fl0. -00/10. 
WOOL AND HIDES Week before ......... 10.50}11.38(10.38 

Quarter blood wool at a 156} 1 Bulls— 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 153| 179 Laat Week. ects eceics 8.62]. 9.25] 8.50 
Week before ......... 8.62] 9.62] 8.25 
GRAIN Canners and cutters— 

At Chicago— TMOt: WOOK. cu ccekvees 5.75| 5.80] 5.75 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . 139 113 Week before ......... 5.88) 6.00] 5.75 
Oats, No. 2 white .. oe 122 112 | Stockers and Feeders— 

Wheat, No. 2 red ......... 121 101 Last week ............ 11.62|11.12|11.00 

Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... iL. 88 Week before ......... 11.38/11.12|10.88 
On lowa Farms— : 

:  Keeascedtencnaees taken 142 122 HOGS 
ON Re a ay rob 119 121 = 5a" : 

. eavy ( Ss. up)— 

____ MILL-FEEOS Laet week...... i... 1-99 8.10} 8.12 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 151 139 Week before ......... 8.10} 8.42] 8.18 ~ 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 146 106 Medium (200-250 Ibs )— | | | 
ran, at Kansas City ....... 145 117 pS ae ee { 8.02| 8.18] 8.18 

Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 133 108 Week before ......... | 8.10| 8.45] 8.22 

% Light (150-200 lbs.)— | | 
HAY Bast week -....6..cc0de | 7.82| 7.92) 8.00 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 101] 84 before ......... 7.85| -8.30| 8.16 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 125] 105 | Light Uebts (130-150 are A Ser aes 
Oe ares 3621.7. 7. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Week before ...... «.-| %62) 7.95) 7.80 

Butter, at Chicago .......... 133 96 |} Smooth and rough 

Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 196 81 heavy packing sows | 

Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 59 74 (250 Ibs up)— 

Cotton, at New York ........ 146 147 pe Se ee 7.10| 7.05) 7.00 

Eges, CREE i a5 ei 131 104 | R Week before .........| 7.08} 7.30| 7.00 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago | Ply (0 ug downy | al 28 

PMP ASS iicececeweu ss ck hey whee 111 98 Week before ........ 7.62|. 7.38 

BIOS Ochs becca ened 505 0h 00 108 71 | Stock pigs— 

Hi Kdeveb-cccets etaes pens 147 79 Last. week®...sscewceesf 7.38)... 7.73 

OONAS i SS c atusipaemse SA bebe 146 87 Week before .........| 7.38}.....| 7.67 

FUTURES—At. Chicago SHEEP 

Corn— 

May 00020 Sninni Oa kine alain ah 132 112 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 

DU: <tecndoecsdness ce cutoute 130 116 medium to prime— 

Oats— st week ...... Seeced 12.55!12.95/12.62 
MAY .cccccccnccctecsvevcostc 113} + 113 fWeek before ......... 12.62|13.35/12.42 
DULY. . vivccccvcccccevscessces 110 tll | Lambs, culls and common ‘ 

Wheat— TNE OR vcd ewcckocss 9.88|10.55| 9.62 
DARY 2 cdrcccnctoacccccescess 107 93 Week before ......... 10.25|10.62| 9.62 
DULY cc cchpcveccgetscseseses 108 96 | Yearling wethers, medium 
r to prime— 

MBY css ncveveseseveccocces 112 97 ROB WORK. 25 ave cesses ve 9.15|10.58] 9.50 
Sides— Week before ......... 9.12}10.50|) 9.42 

DEBS - wince tab scnc devceccssese 105 76 nites: > genet to choice— ‘pk ielain 

N ORL WOE: oss siceccccsn 2 42! 6. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Week before ........- 6.00| 5.95| 5.88 

Coke, at Connellsville ....... 70} 73 | Feeder lambs,.medium to | 

Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 111 80 choice— t | 

Copper, at New York ........ 87} 107 Ret Weeks. Ose iSees 12.25|12.70| 

Crude petroleum, at N. York 144 89 Week before ......... 12.25|12.75) 


Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ON ERE RR SERS > a 152 82 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 157 88 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 179 86 
Cement 





FINANCIAL 
Bank ‘clearings, per capita, 





outside of New York, 

month of December *....... 230 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

at New York ...... Sieh ge os 96 93 
Industrial stocks ............/ 280 128 
Railroad stocks ,...... eae 126 114 














RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and eats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 ge cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
12 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
fenerally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 




















NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














HAY 
> 
= 
0 ° 
a n 
& s| 2 
z ge} 2 
os s 
° M|~O 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
UG SONG Sousa ca wee lek ces hake 17.25 
POEM MOTOS. as ob occ valvcvaafscnse 18.0 
Timothy, No. 1— 
MPO oho. os ealeck ke Reee’ 18.00 
MWWreek before .. 6c5 ccc fi cs clescas 18.00 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
SMG: WGK occ ciesnces 20.50| 23.75 
Week before ......... 20.50/22.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ............/19.50/21.25 
Week before ......... 19.50|}20.75 
Alfalfa, standard— : 
Last week ............{17.00/18.25 
Week before ........./17.00/18.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Bast week .......\..../12.50/14.90 
Week before ......... 12.50/14.90 
Oat straw— 
Last week .......<....{ 7.50) 7.00/11.00 
Week - before .-....... 7.50| 7.00|11.00 






























































> 
~ n 
ates Sg 
,i at £8 
= @ = n 
a § Gi ® 
13) ° M a 
Corn, No. 2Y— C 
Last week yr set -82 83 
Week before ..| .87%4| .80 81 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .87%4/ .80 -814%4| .80% 
Week before . 8444| .79 -7844| .78 
Corn, No 4Y— 
ast week .. -85%| .77 -79%4| .78 
eae before -82%| .74 -76 75% 
ats— 
Last week ....| .56 54 -56%4| .51%4 
"Week before -56%4| .51 55 50% 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .93 83 83 
Week before ..| .94 82 82 
Rye— 
Last week ..../1.0644/1.00 99% 
Week before ../1.06%4| .99%4] .99% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard : 

Last week ....{1.28%4/1.2616/1.3016/1.22 
Week before ../1.30 [1.28 [1.32 |1.23 
FEEDS 

s| a} 3] 3 
a} STal st. 
5 n oo) ° to 
3 G4 Sate 
= 5 § alt & 
wo eC -_ >) a 
ai M/a}] a] od 
Bran— : 
Last week,.../33.25/30.25/30.25|33.00 
Week before. ./33.25/30.25/30.25|33.00 
Shorts— 
Last week..../32.75/30.50/30.25/38.00 
Week before. ./32.75/30.50/29.88|38.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../35.50].....]..... 33.00}- 
Week before. ./35.50}...../..... 35.00 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.— 
Last week..../49.50)..... 47.75 
Week before. ./49.50)..... 47.25 
Cottonseed (41 P 
per cent)— 
Last week....|45.50 
Week before. .|45.50 
Tankage— 
Last. week....|..... 70.00}..... 75.00|75.00 
Week before..|....|70.00)..... 80.00|75.00 
Gluten— 
EMRE SWORE ESC Ns GAs Pas othe ey feds at 36.70 
Week before..|..... Peis - 1386.20 

















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 72 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 129 per 
cent for fat cattle, .75 r cent for sheep 
and 85 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 





_cceipts and prices as théy have prevailed 


week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is:compared with the ten-year 


+ average of the corresponding week, thus 
| eliminating all seasonal bias. 























*HOGS 

~ | ~n 

@ | or 

nQ | @ 

Ba! BE) & 

*m@O| mo] 08 
November 18 to 24 ...,.. 78 73 75 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 92 73 78 
December 2 to 8 ..... F 89 78 75 
December 9 to 15 ...... 92 81 74 
December 16 to 22 ...... 83 68 75 
December .23 to 29 ...... 91 80 75 
December 30-to Jan. 5.... 86 98 76 
January 6 to 12......... 84 86 72 
y TCATTLE 
November 18 to 24 ...... 72 76| 128 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 81 85) 126 
(December 2 to 8 ...... 74 77| #124 
December 9 to 15 ...... 70 83} 126 
December 16 to 22 ...... 56 62} 124 
December 23 to 29 ...... 73 75} 1 


oO 29 23 
December 30 to Jan. 5....{ 88] 81) 132 























January: 6-107 1S. osces cee 84 78| 129 
tSHEEP 
November 18 to 24 ...... 69 89 81 
November 25 to Dee. 1... 93} 110} 980 
December 2 to 8 ...... 76 80 17 
December. 9 to 15 ...... 92) 124 79 
December 16 to 22 ...... 89 83 80 
December 23 to 29 ...... 115) 133 80 
December 30 to Jan. 5....| 119 94 77 
January 6 to 12 ......... 108| 107 75 
tLAMBS 
November 18 to 24 ...... 69 89} 101 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 93} 110) 103 
December 2 to 8 ...... 76 80 99 
December 9 to 15 ...... 92} 124 94 
‘December 16 to 22 ...... 89 83 92 
December 23 to 29 ...... 115} 133 91 
December 30 to Jan. 5....| 119 94 88 
January °@ to. 13 .6.5.,2.. 108} 107 85 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets, 

+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 





. 


same week last year. Exports of oats 
the first. week in January were 7, 
bushels, as compared with 35,(00 bush 


the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the first week ip 
January were 6,546,0000 pounds, as com.’ 
erie with 12,639,000 pounds for the wee, 


efore and 10,219,000 pounds for the same 


week last year. Exports of pork for the 
first. week in January were  4,003,0% 
pounds, as compared with 1,728,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,899,000 pounds for 
the same week last year 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46c, week before 50%c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 26%c, week before 27c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last. week 42%c, week before 
44c; ducks, last week 21%e, week befor 
24c; fat hens, last week 24%c, week be. 
fore 27c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4% | 


light native cow hides at Chicago 25% 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.65, 
and cotton at New York 19.7c. Iowa ele. 
vator shelled corn prices are about 1% 
for new No. 3 shelled and 70e for ney 
No. 4 yellow shelled, oats 47c, wheat $1.15, 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.60, week be. 
fore $13.67. _Chicago—Last week $11.92 
week before $11.88..- 





-CORN OjL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $4 — 


in ton lots. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 195} 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4. 
per cent. 





IOWA STATE CORN SHOW 
The Iowa Corn and Small Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association will hold its regular.an. 
nual state corn and smaill,.grain show dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week, at Iowa State 
College, January 30 to February 4. ; 


The exhibits of the state corn yield test _ 
have been receiving more and more at | 


tention each year. Nearly half of the 


armory, where the show is held, is fille¢ ° 


with this exhibit. . 
One-half bushel of corn of each of the 
500 entries compared for yield this year 


will be displayed,. with the yield of each | 
sample in bushels per acre shown graph- > 


ically. 


Entries in the state corn yield test arg. 


grown side by side under uniform condi- 
tions on the twelve test fields in differ- 


ent districts, so that differences in yield — 
represent inherent differences in yielding ~ 


power. Many entries of first generation 
hybrids from pure lines are included in 
this year’s. plantings. 








ces 





Plan -your 
plore heat od 


jbpee 


Are you basing your investments 
on a well defined policy or are 
you taking a chance? Is the di- 
versification of your holdings 
good? 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. offers a 
personal service to aid the indi- 
vidual investor in planning his 
investments and to analyze his 
own present list. Come in of 
write. 





Write for booklet on 
“ Municipal Bonds.” 























1927| 1926] 1925} 1924 
January © Ssisccees 8.20}11.90/11.85/10.25 
SMUT TE oe ok 5 bc’ n 8.30/11.90/11.65/10.30 
SARUGTY CD odes 5 tes 8.25]11.85|11.45|10.50 
gamdary: 40 30. ine cs 8.25/11.95111.65/10.65 
JORUATY: Ab cece caves 8 90/11 


20/11. -85}10.65 
January 12 ..........| 8.25/11,85)12.00/10.40 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
January were 3,909,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 2.582000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 9,360,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
‘week in January were 32,000 bushels, as 
‘compared with 193,000 bushels for the 








week before and* 76,000 bushels’ for the 





Geo.M Bechtel 


e 
BECHTEL BLDG-DAVENPORT [OWA 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Burlington—Des Moines—Dubcque 
Established 1891 





for the week before and 46,000 bushels fo — 
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From the Country _ 











1OWA 


Southwestern—Cass County, Jan. 10— 
The Christmas season is over and the new 
is on, with very warm weather for 
Conditions are 
for winter feeding and getting the 
most out of our fields. Very dry at this 
e, and roads just fine. Some hog 
ra in certain parts of the county and 
a big loss in fall pigs, as the weather has 
been too cold and bad. Fall wheat and 
new seeding of alfalfa look fair. Hogs 
are selling at from $7 to $7.50, eggs. 30 
cents and cream 56 cents.—L. W. Martin. 
Southern—Marion County, Jan. 5—We 
pave had no snow lately, and the weath- 
er is fine for this time of year. Blevators 
are paying from 73 to 75 cents for good 
corn, and local feeders are bidding 75 to 
g0 cents. Clover seed selling for $18. Leg- 
umes have a prominent place on practi- 
cally all farms in this section. Some flu 
among hogs. F. Marion L. Jolly. 
Eastern—Clinton County, Jan. 5—Sub- 
gero weather here the past week, but with 
yery little snow. Roads rough, but pass- 
able. Farm sales still numerous, and all 
stock selling high. Thousands of bushels 
of Kansas corn being shipped into this 
county for feeding. Many pigs going to 
market light. because of shortage of feed 
and low hog prices. Egg prices have 
tumbled, but live poultry still selling well. 
Quite a number of early farm moves be- 
ing made and some land selling. But lit- 
tle sickness in livestock reported.—Fred 


fine 


Schepers. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Jan. 6—Corn husking finished. Farmers 
are busy baling alfalfa and straw, shred- 
ding corn, sawing wood with the buzz- 
saw. Much corn is sold in the ear and 
delivered to feeders shipped out, for which 
they receive four cents more than shelled 
corn. Some farmers have put a dam in 
the stream running thru their farms, from 
which they have harvested ice for their 
summer use; however, many farmers buy 
artificial ice, which is delivered to them 
when needed.—Mrs. J. A. P 

Southeastern— Washington County, Jan. 
1—Corn is being shipped into this neigh- 
borhood at from 85 to 90 cents per bushel. 
Cattle on feed are doing well. Hog mar- 
ket is not encouraging. Weather for the 


"past week has been good winter weather. 
| —J. J. McConnell. . 


South-Central—Madison County, Jan. 13 


| —After several days of very cold weather, 
' the coldest 10 below, it has warmed up 


gome. Wednesday, January 11, the ther- 
mometer registered 60 in the shade. We 
have had only four very light snows, but 
we need a good, heavy blanket of snow to 
protect the winter wheat, as it is looking 
very brown. Some of the farmers have 
ali of their corn fed up and are shipping 
it in at around 83 cents. Light hogs are 
selling at around 8 and 9 cents per pound. 
Lots of sheep being shipped in here from 
Omaha for breeding purposes. With the 
corn so scarce and high and the hogs so 
low, there are not so many brood sows 
kept.—C. J. Young. 
Western—Guthrie County, Jan. 183—A 
few belated corn huskers can be seen. No. 
4 yellow shelled corn is 67 cents here; 
some of it is moving at that price. After 
the cold snap, we have had ideal weather 
for several days. Stock is using up the 
roughness well. Farm sales are quite nu- 
merous, and stuff sells at good prices. 
Good dairy cows are much sought after. 
Cream is 47 cents.—C. H. Taylor. 
Northern—Butler County, Jan. 9—We 
are having good weather; not very cold, 
and the snow is starting to melt. There 
is still some corn left to pick, on account 
of the snow which we had at the first of 
the season. Roads are somewhat better, 
but are still rough in some places. Not 
very many cattle or hogs going to mar- 
ket; about the average number of brood 
stws kept. All other livestock in good 
condition. —Geo. J. Mayer. 
Northern—Franklin County, Jan. 14— 
Wonderful weather the last ten days, 
thawing cvery day and freezing very lit- 
tle at night. Snow nearly all gone. Doz- 
ens of farmers have finished husking corn 
since January 1. Hundreds of acres yét 
in the field. Yield much below normal. 
Many farmers nearly out of corn, and 
hauling from clevator as fast as it comes 
in. Fewer hog, cattle and sheep feeding 
than usual. More “necro” and flu among 
hogs this season than ever, making more 
time and feed than usual necessary to 
Thotp Pigs ready for market.—Jas. T. 


Central—Hamilton County, Jan. 14—The 
Weather is fine but somewhat cloudy ev- 
+ Snow all gone, and real warm 


for January, and the ice is going out of 
river. Quite a few public sales. 
t Stock selling well; cows are very high;. 


Sand mules are sclling well, and 
the hogs going to market in spite of 
© Door quality of corn, Not much corn 
~®. market; feeders want it all. Corn 66 
ents, cream 50 cents, eggs 38 cents. Some 
‘ses of flu in hogs are reported.— 


N. 
Eastern—Delaware County, Jan. 13—A 
ee of circumstances has been at 
‘K during the last year, which has 
up the finances of many Dela- 
unty farmers,. The 1927 oat.crop 

















Picked. Not many farm sales, 





was one of the smallest ever raised in the 
county.. The corn crop was light, and 
mueh of it did not mature. When the 
farmers were ready to sell their hogs, the 
market took’ a big drop, and many being 
out of feed were forced to sell at prices 
from $2 to $3 under the cost of production. 
Several farmers lost many cows in the 
tuberculosis test; of course, they will get 
@ fair price for these, but it cuts them 
out of several cream checks just at the 
time of year when the hens refuse to lay 
many eggs. The weather is warm, and it 
scarcely freezes at night, which helps out 
the coal and feed bills. The side roads 
are getting bad and will be worse if it 
doesn’t freeze up soon.—C. D. H. 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, Jan. 
18—The weather is very warm for Janu- 
‘ary. It is easy on feed and fuel. , Live- 
stock all doing- well. Farmers are trying 
to put their stock thru on as little grain 
as possible. There seems to be plenty of 
roughness in the country. The Farmers’ 
Creamery, at Keosauqua, is paying good 
prices for cream and is doing a good 
business. It looks as if that is what this 
country needs—dairy cows, sheep and 
some good horses.—P. B. B. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Montgomery County, Dec. 30— 
We had ten days of nice weather; good 
roads; but it is rainy, foggy and muddy 
again now. A few are done shucking 
corn. A few farm sales now; On an av- 
erage selling well. One pair of mules 
brought $200. Cows and all cattle high; 
hegs cheap. Corn scarce and of poor 
quality; price from 50 to 70 cents for 
home-grown; car of shipped-in corn at 95 
cents, shelled; cream 49 cents, eggs 36 
cents. Mines working four days a week. 
Hay $8 to $11 a ton, alfalfa $16 -to $17.50. 
+R. C. C. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Jan. 5—About 
one-fourth of the farmers have. finished 
husking; yield is low—65 bushels per acre 
is about the highest yield; price is 42 to 68 
cents. Cream 46 cents, eggs 48 cents. 
Sales have started and cattle of all kinds 
selling high. Not much demand for horses. 
The wheat does not look very good, tho 
it may be in better condition than was 
thought. Very cold here; 16 below zero. 
Coal dealers getting scarce on their sup- 


plies. Hogs seem to be doing only fair, 
as the cold has been severe. They are 
being shipped out rapidly. Not many 


cattle being fed. Corn huskers getting 6 
cents per bushel.—Zelora Green. 

Central—Montgomery County, Jan. 13— 
Mud knee-deep again after a blizzard of 
19_ below. Still lots of corn in the fields. 
Wheat does not look as good as it did. 
Quite a few shotes and very little feed. 
Some do not have their soybeans threshed 
yet. Shipped in shelled corn 92 cents to 
$1, home raised 50 to 63 cents, hens 20 
cents, cream 49 cents, eggs 36 cents.— 
R is .C. 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Jam 13— 
Weather is warm; freezing a little some 
nights. Mud is deep; dirt roads bad. 
Some are shucking corn; a lot of it in the 
fields yet. One man shucked a 25-bushel 
load and got one and one-half bushels of 
good corn out of it. Not many cattle on 
feed. Several shipping hogs. Milk cows 
high; at one sale 23 head averaged $130.20; 
thirty head averaged $117 each. Several 


‘butchering the past week.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Custer County, Dec. 30—This 
has been a very cold month; mercury 11 
below this morning. Stock well and 
hearty. Corn about 60 cents per bushel, 
and much being sold. About 90 per cent 
of the corn has been shucked. Roads are 
good; not much snow. Some good farms 
for rent yet, especially some large stock 
and grain farms. Not many eggs-produced 
this month. No hog cholera.—H. R. H. 





MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, Jan. 5 
-—Has been very cold, with much wind 
and some snow. Very bad on stock and 
disagreeable for feeding. Corn is about 
all picked now. Quality good and quan- 
tity fair. Some farm sales, and prices 
good. Good milk cows are in demand, and 
prices are good. All cattle prices good, 
but hogs are on the blink. Corn selling 
at from 70 to 75 cents, and there seems to 
be plenty of it to supply the demand.— 

Central—Moniteau County, Jan. 6—The 
weather is warm, causing snow to leave 
at a rapid rate. Plerity of rough feed. 
Baled clover hay selling for from $14 to 
$1€ per ton. Demand for ear corn greater 
than supply; selling at from 80 to 85 cents, 
shelled corn $1, tankage $4, ‘bran $1.75, 
shorts $2. Stove wood, cut stove length, 
$4 per load. General health of people is 
good. No farm sales or changes of land. 
—wWesley Kiesling. 

Northern—Adair County, Jan. 6—We 
have been having real winter weather the 
past week; but today it looks like it was 
going to thaw out. The snow which came 
last week was badly drifted. The roads 
are not yery good. Most of the corn is 
Mest of 





the farmers have plenty of fééd yet. Many” 
hogs are going to market.—Earl J. Wat- 
kins, 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














As soon as [I finish our column for 
Wallaces’ Farmer, it seems to me that 
the editor phones to ask if my copy for 
the next issue is ready. During the week 
I make notes of things I hear and am gen- 
erally ready to sit down on Sunday after- 
noon or evening and string the ideas to- 
gether. This week my notes have been 
mislaid, and my memory will have to un- 
dergo a severe test. This is being writ- 
ten on Sunday, as usual. It is one of my 
most pleasant tasks, and if I can, in this 
column, send out one thought which 
pleases even one reader, d shall feel amply 
repaid. 

This afternoon I listened to a very able 
address by Doctor Cadman. It was broad- 
cast over. the chain, and I am not quite 
sure whether I was listening to WHO or 
WOW. The answers to questions sent by 
listeners to Doctor Cadman were partic- 
ularly interesting. "1 

To my friend, H. R. Mehrings, of Dan- 
bury, Iowa, I wish to state that, far from 
feeling inclined to “bawl him out,” more 
letters from him will be appreciated. 

Is there anything in the world about 
which people are so candid as radio? If 
anyone does not like a station, he just 
hates it, and expresses his feelings very 
emphatically. Mr. D. T., of East Jordan, 
Mich., has some very nice things to say 
about WOI, Ames, but his remarks about 
another station on a near wave are any- 
thing but complimentary. 

Mrs. Anna C. Bosold, Graettinger, Iowa, 
asks me to keep up the good work and 
continue writing. She also asks a per- 
sonal question, the reply to which is, 
“Yes.”’ 

Just at this time (Like an announcer, 
isn’t it?) WGN is entertaining us with 
some very good orchestral music. Bill 
Hay is announcing. He speaks much more 
quickly than he used to when he was with 
KFKX, Hastings. Do you remember the 
slow and solemn way he used to announce 
“K—F—K~—X, Hastings, Neb-rahska?’’ He 
now has a very fine station, but unfor- 
tunately WGN has a bad fading habit. It 
has now gone absolutely, and will come 
back gradually in a minute or so. It 
always struck me that WGN must have a 
swinging aerial or some serious obstruc- 
tion. Its programs are very varied and 
mostly very good. 

The Chicago stations that come in al- 
ways on my set are WLS and WBBM. 
Every Saturday, WLS is tuned in for the 
barn dance. That is a regular feature, 
and the more fuss they have with the 
roosters, cows and other animals, the 
more it makes us laugh. There is nearly 
always something worth while coming 
from WLS. From WBBM we get enor- 
mous volume. My loud speaker has de- 
veloped a slight rattle and I am sore with 
WBBM because I believe that station did 
it. WHT, in the Wrigley building, Chi- 
‘cago, does not come in as well as when 
it was on a higher wave, but it is always 
welcome when it does arrive. Al Carney 
certainly makes that organ talk. When 
he plays, I feel good, want to do noble 
deeds and think fine thoughts. Pat, of 
WHT, is such a romantic sounding and 
looking sort of chap that when:I hear 
him I have to rush to look at myself in a 
glass and come away green with envy. 

The two Shenandoah stations have been 
enrolling their followers into two listeners’ 
leagues. There has been considerable bit- 
terness in the radio controversy lately, 
and of course it is perfectly natural and 
proper for followers of any station to 
rally to the support of their favorites. 

KSO, Clarinda, has just caused a sen- 
sation by announcing publicly that the 
owners of that station would welcome an 
arrangement which would cause all radio 
stations to abandon direct selling and 
quotations of prices. That is a very im- 
portant admission. Friends of direct sell- 
eae be mad, while opponents wil be 
glad. 

Wallaces’ Farmer last week. held its 
Master Farmer banquet. Among those in- 
vited to the banquet was Hénry Field, of 
KFNF, who said a few words over WHO 
at the time the Master Farmers were in- 
troduced. Mr. Field acknowledged the 
courtesy extended by Wallaces’ Farmer 
and WHO, over his own microphone, when 
he returned home, but he seemed to think 
some Des Moines people rather cold-blood- 
ed and inhospitable. 

KMA, Shenandoah, has received a great 
many letters lately, expressing admira- 
tion of the new studio. The writer has 
not seen it, but hopes to do so soon. By 
the way, when are you going to bring 
back those Hungarian girls, the Garay 
Sisters, Mr. May? Your listeners are anx- 
ious to hear them again. 

Radiophan is particularly fond of or- 
gan music, and those who share his tastes 
will be glad to know that fine recitals 
may be heard every morning over WHO 
and also at 9:30 every morning from 
KFNF, Shenandoah. 

Don’t forget to tune in WOI, at Ames, 
at 12:45, January 23, ‘This will be the 
time for broadcasting a very important 
event. Members of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association will have the pleasure of list- 





ening to the following well known authori- 
ties on subjects connected with dairying: 
J. Allen Wallis, Durango, Iowa, lowa 
State Dairy “Association: J. K. Lynes, 
Plainfield, Iowa, Ayrshire Breeders’ As- 
sociation; H. A. Mabon, Randalia, Iowa, 
Brown Swiss Association; C. A. Moun- 
tain, Des Moines, Iowa, Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association, and O. B. Hatch, New- 
ton, Iowa, Holstein Breeders’ Association. 

While writing, I am listening to WLW, 
Cincimmati. No; I was wrong. It was 
WIR, Detroit, There is a clock in the 
studio with chimes almost exactly like 
Henry Field’s clock. A good orchestra 
was playing. It is getttng almost time 
for the Biblical drama. That is another 
regular feature in my house. There would 
be an awful row if I were not here to 
tune that in exactly on time. Until the 
drama is over, Radiophan asks you to 
“stand by.” 

Miss Davis, who won the Atwater-Kent 
Foundation contest, has just sung. She 
has a wonderful voice, and there is a 
wonderful future ahead of her—thanks to 
Atwater Kent and radio. . 

The drama, “Cain and Abel,” has just 
been splendidly rendered. I hope you all 
liked it as much as my family did. There 
is a great deal ‘to be learned from this 
series of Biblical stories. Let your chil- 
dren listen to them. 

Radiophan signs off. 


STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 32) 
spot in the shadow of the house, beside 
the “Prairie Queen” that grew above the 
door. 

*T haven’t been eaves-dropping,”’’ Bur- 
leigh countered pleasantly her unspoken 
accusation. “I’ve merely been stretching 
my legs and gettigg a breath of air. That 
cellar is just a trifle too much like Fort 
Warren to be quite congenial.” Then, as 
she stood there without replying, her face 
pale and her eyes big and startled, he 
went on swiftly: “Lord, but you’re lovely 
there in the starlight. You’re as white 
as a flower. Here!” He reached up sud- 
denly, broke off with his big hand a 
late rose that elung to the wall, and thrust 
it against her breast so strongly that the 
thorns of the stem pricked her flesh, and, 
catching in the lacy ruffle, held the rose 
suspended there. 

Minna drew back, a wave of anger so 
vicious that it surprised her flushing her 
face. “Let me in!” she demanded, her 
eyes blazing. 

He thrust a thick arm across the door 
“Not until you promise to let me come in, 
too, and have something to eat. That sup- 
per was fine, but I’m fairly famished 
again.” The change in him was incred- 
ible. He had Become all at once wholly 
boyish, amusing and appealing. Minna’s 
anger ebbed suddenly. 

“Why—if you’re really hungry—iI guess 
you——” at last she smiled, and he opened 
the door for her triumphantly. 

It was a strange meal. In the steady, 
cool flare of the candle Minna had lichted, 
Burleigh rapidly consumed a plate of cold 
beans and pork, with a thick slice of bread 
and a cup of milk. His attention scemed 
zbsorbed by his meal. Yet there was 
something in the poise of his thick-shoul- 
Cered body that suggested the possibility 
“of instant and violent action if circum- 
stances should demand it. Minna pictured 
him leaping swiftly to a posture of de- 
fense if any hostile face looked thru the 
open door. = 

(Continued next week) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CATTLE 
INDUSTRY 


Summing up the cattle situation, Prof. 
Harold Hedges, of the agricultural col- 
lege, told the cattlemen at Organized Ag- 
riculture, at Lincoln, Neb.: “Our conclu- 
sions must be that the outlook ts quite 
favorable, and several years of light mar- 
ket supplies and firm prices are ahead. 
‘Nc one knows when the peak will be. 
Perhaps we are at or near it now. Cer- 
tainly it is true that present prices more 
than discount the decrease in market sup- 
plies that-has been made so far, and dis- 
counts much of the probable future de- 
crease.”” Likening market statistics to a 
read with its maps and signs, its detours 
and rough spots, Mr. Hedges finished his 
talk by saying: ‘It is well to approach 
the corner ahead with caution. A careful 
lockout should be maintained for signs 
that may tell us of the nature and condi- 
tion of the road head. And last, but not 
least, perhaps it would be well to slow 
down occasionally and consult the road 
maps and guide books to make sure you 
are headed in the general direction you 
desire to go and toward the right destina- 
tion—satisfactory profits.” 





SEND SAMPLES FOR SEED TEST 

Crop insurance and the saving of much 
unnecessary labor can be had free by 
sending samples of your grain and other 


“seed to the secd testing laboratory at the 


Missouri College of Agriculture, Columbia, 
according to W. C. Etheridge, chairman of 
the field crops department. Any farmer 
in the state of Missouri who desires cxact 
knowledge on the percentage of germina- 
tion or the purity of the secd he expects 
to purchase or to use, can have these 
facts determined by the laboratory with- 
out cost. 
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Look for what you need 





RATE 8c PER WORD 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
MISCELLANEOUS GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS FOR THE TABLE 
] NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- DRIED apples, peaches, prunes, raising: 
No. Words | No. Insertions taps rich agricultural land; reasonable stein heifer calves, from_ heavy, rich 25 pounds given for few orders. Jim 
| pee a en ee = =< Lagat ea write Edgewood Dairy Farms, Smith, Farmington, Ark. ; 
Nort akota, aho, Washington an Thitewater, Wis. PLIT Pinto beans, 100 pounds $37 
1 a 3 4 Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly ag a ine P S $3.76 
teas aoe - ° = o? FOR SALE—Guernsey male, of May Rose freight prepaid in Iowa. Jackson B 
4 yds hehy Wea “1° ee eer ee 34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, breeding; calved December 25, 1926; | Co., Woodward, Okla. “= 
- Berare- Litiisss.| 176 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 ee dam, Fobe’s Rose Queen; sire, Bonanza HONEY 
Bg eee Be | 268 1 552°) 7.88 DAIRY Farms—‘“Davidson Plan’’; 160 | Boy. Address, F. Bentley, Ames, Iowa, FO NSe mann, 
oa crete s99 | 384 | 6:76 | 7.68 acres or more with new house, new | route No. 3. FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey ig 
25 rrtseeeessssl oon | 400 | 6.00 | 8.00 | barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 60-pound cans; one can, $5.50; two cans, 
BB sereeeeserersees] BAO | 2.00 | G04 | 8:32 | COWS; small cash payment, balance _half PERCHERONS $10.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, 
27 strtereesese'') 916 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 | Cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., | FOR SALm—Registered Percheron stal- | Nebraska. 
28 ce eet a ee 6.72 8.96 St. Paul, Minn. lion, eight years old, color dapple gray, SCHOOLS 
290 DLIIIDITIIIIITI) 2132 | 4:64 | 6.96 | 9.28 HARNESS heavy bone, guaranted sound anda breed- | [HARN beauty culture. Enroll now and 
BUS. od Gactteins wenaebs 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 EE gel + a P. A. MeNeill, -aualify for me: rush, when hundreds 
= eee INVES’ 7 rine. 2 * of positions wi e open. Special low 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | INVESTIGATE before buying. Send for FOR SALE, cheap, black Percheron stal- | rates. Catalog free. Lee School of Beauty 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts. produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne-& Nevins 
Co., 1131-338 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Foultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially capons. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 











Wear-More harness catalog, thirty days’ 
free trial, easy monthly payments, or big 
discount for cash. John C. Nichols, 1807 
Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


invention beats vacuum sweeper 

and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Mer., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 








NEW 








MINKS 
TRAPPERS—We pay good price for wild, 





uninjured mink, and pay express. Write ~ 


us today. Leonard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


isa CALIFORNIA 

IN TH® San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millicns of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land ‘to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘“‘The Warth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway BExchange, Chicago. 
FOR SALE--64 irrigable farms on the Or- 
. land reclamation. project, California, on 
which the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion holds options for sale to qualified 
settlers at prices determined by inde- 
a sapomng Ag yee 10 per cent down and 
alance in 20 years. For information, ad- 
dress, R. C. E. Weber, Project Superin- 
tendent. Orland. Project, Orland, Calif. 


lOWA 

















HUSTLERS wanted in every county. Be- | 


come independent; never be out of a 
job. Make $150 to $450 a month retailing 
Ward’s Reliable Producis. to your farmer 
friends. No experience necessary. We 
train you. Over 70 years in business. 
Write today for details of our liberal of- 
fer. Dr. Ward’s Medical Co., Dept. E-1, 
Winona, Minn. 


NEW household device washes-dries win- 





dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
profit. Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 


Iowa. 

WE PAY $48 a week, furnish auto and 
expenses to introduce our soap and 

washing powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. 

A-86, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

WE PAY $160 monthly salary and ex- 
penses to introduce guaranteed poultry 














and stock powders. Bigler Co., J-139. 
Springfield, Ill. : 
LIVESTOCK 
BELGIANS 





FOR SALE— -Blue roan Belgian stallion. 
His~geldings are selling at $300 each. 

Two of his sons equally as good. Ww. 

Felten, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Belgian stallion, three years 
old, red roan, weight 1,850, permanent 

certificate of soundness. E. O. Smith, In- 

dependence, Iowa. 








SIX acres, well improved; ten acres, fair 
improvements; twelve acres, modern im- 

provements. Want eighty acres, one acre 

fair improvements, forty acres well im- 

proved. Avery steam threshing rig for 

sale or exchange. Clyde Fuller, Lake City, 

Iowa. > 

FOR SALE—Improved hundred ten acre 
farm, near pavement, price $25,000, 

clear. Grocery, market, dwelling, double 

garage, paved street, $11,000, at Oskaloosa. 

M. H. Tullis, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

A 228-acre farm for sale in Clayton coun- 
ty, Iowa. For further information, write 
Graesch, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA 

160 ACRES, well improved farm, good 
buildings, good soil, close to good mar- 

ket; can be bought with or without “per- 

sonal property. Timm & Holten, 827 Ply- 

mouth Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

moi MISSISSIPPI 

SELLING fast, those 10-acre tracts at 
$500; terms, $50 cash, $50 per year for 

nine years, at 6 per cent. Send for full 


























information. _The Magnolia State Land 
€u., Gulfport, Miss. 
MISSOURI 





BUY from owner—1i,400 acres or portions; 

level, completeh~ tiled; ba in; near 
Kansas City, on highway adjoining town. 
Henry Smith, 215 South Pleasant, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 


NEW MEXICO 


FARM in New Mexico. I have several 
160 and 320 acre farms (homesteaded 
land) in this vicinity, at 8 to 20 dollars per 
acre, depending on improvements. Princi- 
crops raised are beans, corn and oats. 

Cc. C. Gregory, East Las Vegas, N. M. 


WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land: slit loam: 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. Y¥ou deal directly with the owners. 
No egents and no commissions. 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
= ane Bm pe aS. 6. North oc lg 
L er ., Lan partmen tanley, 
Wisconsin. . " 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
va in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ exc nm rates. Write for free. Zone 
pt ge al aie ha hee ag apy ie 
. y, .-407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





























FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 

FOR SALE—Hereford steers, 50 calves 
and 106 yearlings, high bred, choice 
quality, even in size, well marked. 
oe Beet Sue wre’ ewes, all in good or- 
er. or particulars, write or wire, V. W. 
Channell, Douds,; Iowa. 
HEREFORD steer calves, yearlings and 
_twos; most all dehorned; sorted in even 
sizes; some T. B. tested; heifer calves 
and yearlings. State weight and number 
preferred. . F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Ia. 


JERSEYS 














JERSEY bulls ready for service, from high . 


a ae — a in show 

g; reasonably priced. itacre 

Farm, West Liberty, Iowa. eee 

SHORTHORNS 

FOR SALE—Scotch Shorthorn cows and 
heifers, all bre? and sired by son of 

Villager’s Sultan. C. E. Kasischke, Rad- 

cliffe, Towa. 








Also - 





lion, coming three years old; a real 
quality horse. Write or call. E. J. Ma- 
niece, Estherville, Iowa. 
‘REGISTERED 'Percheron stallion, six 
years old, sound and broke to work; gen- 
tle to handle. Frank Spilman, Weatherby, 
Missouri. x 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


THE world’s largest bull, Glenside Roan 
Clay, weight 3,305 lIbs., is a Milking 
Shorthorn, with 38 sisters averaging 9,024 
Ibs. milk yearly. Milking Shorthorns pro- 
duce milk and beef profitably. They have 
the weight when sold for slaughter that 
stock buyers can not talk the farmer out 
of. Information about Milking Shorthorns 
and herds of 150 breeders in the Milking 
Shorthorn Journal; 28 months’ subscrip-, 
tion and 30-page illustrated bull primer, 
$1. Trial subscription, six months, 25 
cents. Milking Shorthorn Society, Box 
419, Independence, Iowa. . : 


MISCELLANEOUS 
COMFORT HOUSES 




















Culture, 43 East Seventh, St. Paul, Minn, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 

patents, don’t risk delay in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in. 
structions or write for free book, ‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and ‘“‘Record of Inven- 
tion’”’ form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficient 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-D Security Bank 
Bidg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorueys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ANDALUSIANS 


PUREBRED Blue Andalusian cockerels; 
well laced, from show stock; prices, $2.50 
to $5 each. Eugene R. Allen, Clarion, Ia, 


BRAHMAS 


























BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 

$45 and up; best on the market. Write 
for folders and prices. Holger Lindholm, 
Audubon, Iowa. 


FARM MACHINERY 


BULL DOG Dise Jointer—Cuts thru and 
turns under corn stalks, heavy clovers, 
straw and trash. Tractor radiator guards. 
Fordson Start-Ezy crank..°M. & G. line 
drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson 
Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Fourteen horse power Avery 
steam engine; will take a 32-inch sepa- 
rator in trade; also have an 18 horse pow- 
er truck engine. These engines are in 
good shape. Carstdn Holdorf, Walcott, 
Towa. 
FOR SALE—Fifty H. P. Case steam trac- 
tion, $475; Sandwich sheller, No. 7, $200; 
15-30 I. H. C. Cyl. chain drive tractor 
parts; also 4 Cyl. Moline parts. .Maxwell 
Car Motor Parts. J. B. Mitchell, Farra- 
gut, Iowa. 

















FEED 


FOR SALE—AI grades of alfalfa hay and 
alfalfa meal. Write for samples and 
prices. Ora. D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 








PURPBRED Light Brahma _cockerels, 

heavy bone, well marked, from prize 
winning stock. Write for prices. Chas. 
Spoerry, Welcome, Minn. 


HAMBURGS 


FOR SALE—Single Rose Comb _ Silver 
Spangled Hamburg coeckerels, $2 each 
Harry Wacker, Rock Rapids, Iowa. - 


LEGHORNS 














FARROW Chix—A. Kk. Rowley, Dlinois,. © 


reports 70 per cent egg production, Jan- 
uary, February, March, 1927. Winter lay- 
ers are the real profit makers. Illinois 
state standard accredited. Catalog free. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. ; 
FARROW Chix—White Leghorns. Star 

matings paid Mrs. Beer $3.66 a pullet 
profit above feed cost. This is the kind 
of stock for winter eggs. State accredited, 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Tllinois. 
FARROW Chix-=Those. famous Farrow 

Star matings White Leghorns you hear 
so much have Hollywood-Tancred 200-29. 








bloodlines. They couldn’t help but lay in 
winter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 
Peoria, Ill. 





HOG FEEDER 


HOG Self-Feeder; capacity 15 bushels, 12 

hogs; feeding doors both sWMes, sold. suc- 
cessfully ten years; $15 at Washington. 
Write for circular. White Yard Co., Wash- 
ington, Iowa. 

MATTRESSES 

MATTRBSSES made any size. Factory 

prices. Your dollars saved and better 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, Ill c 














Gentlémen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.........................Wwords, to run 


ssreseseeeseeereseeerestimes in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $........csccscsssesee 





Address 





not 


Write your ad here: 





FARROW Chix—R. L. Emry, Wisconsin, 
reports his White Leghorns laying in 
zero weather. His was the only flock in 
his neighborhood that laid. Bred _in them: 
DPD. T. Farrow Chickeries; Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Tilinois. 3 
FARROW. Chix—Mrs. Geo. Shuck, Indi- 
ana, got per cent egg preductiot 
from 195 Farrow Star matings White Leg- 
horns from December 15 to March 1 
Priced right. State accredited. D. 1 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, I. 
324-lGG strain pure Barron White Leg: 
horns; special 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
discount, on early orders for eggs: @ 
chicks. Walter Bardsley, Neola, lowa. 











| FOR SALE—R,: C. Brown. Leghorn cock 


erels, $1.25 each or $12 per dozen. Harty 
Pfander,.Clarinda, Iowa, Route No. 2, 
WHITH Leghorn hens and pullets, $1.25 
$1.50. Eggs and chicks in season. Mim 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
THOMPSON'S Imperial Knight strain, 
Barred Rock cockerels; large birds; dark 
narrow barring, March hatching, $2.15 
each. Martin Thompson, Kanawha, Ja_ 
DARK Barred Rock cockerels; finely 
barred and heavy boned. Let me tell you 
more about them. H. A. Ward, Eldora, 
ltowa. oe an 
BUFF Rock cockerels; culled for color 
and type from healthy stock, at $2 each. 
Manley Knutson, Ellsworth, Iowa. ___. 
FIFTEEN Golden Buff Rock cockerels 
$1.75 each if taken at once. Henry & 
Albers, Route No. 5, Holstein, Iowa. __. 






































(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


SELLS HIS SEED 
Mr. Sam H..Bober, of Newell, South Dakota, tells of his experience: 
“Tam a grower and distributor of hardy 
Farmer a great help in selling my seed.” 


alfalfa seed and find Wallaces’ 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 


R. GC. R. I. Red cockerels; healthy, vigor 
* ous, dark red, from tested stock, hea 


laying strain, satisfaction guaranteed, # ~ 


I. V. Rasmus, Garner, fowa. _. 
pullets and 
quality, at 
Earl 


to $5. 
SiNGLE Comb Red cockerels, 

hens; large, dark red, good 
$3 each, six for $15. Mrs. 
Selma, Iowa. ae 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cocke™ 

els and year-old cocks; pen headers; 
$7.50 and $10 each; Harold Tompkins de: 
direct. Mrs. Ed Wenger, Monticello, lowe _ 
PUREBRED S. GC. R. I. Red 

healthy vigorous, pen bred. 
pounds. heavy laying. strain, 











six to tea 
$2.50, 8. 
































































Hem, — 








cockerett ; 


$3.50. Chas. Brunker, Blencoe, Iowa ~ 
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sis BABY CHICKS BABY CHICKS 
Our Readers Market PETERS-Certified Chicks—Poultry rais- | HELM’S state accredited chicks; heavy | © I EE E 
: ers looking for something better— winter layers; America’s heaviest laying - 
healthier, more vigorous chicks that live strains; twenty breeds. Free “Brooding 
‘paa and as layers fill your egg baskets and | Lessons.” Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, S’ T RIE 
POULTRY bring more than pin money, should write | Illinois. 
— be and 30 near gg cding Farm | BETTER Baby Chicks.” | Order early, From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
NORCAS og an aster-Contro reeding rm s ; ° ; : ‘rom the other Wes 
ae Beok. They tell all about the breeding save money, big. discount; hatching now by Thornton W. Burgess. 





; LE—Single Comb White Minorca 
oon rein Booth strain. Eggs for hatch- 

from show winners. A. C. Harre, Du- 
mont, Iowa. 


mont, [oWwa- ___ 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


7 tified (third year) and R. O. P. 
eee noted R. C. Reds; some cockerets, 
$3.50 to $15. Guaranteed eggs; flock, $10 


. O. P. trap-nested, $8 per 50; 
per 1003.60 per 30; 200 to 295 egg records 
fore molting. 








Our Micharns balcony 
inished second of nineteen Red ‘pens, 
pen average of over 200 eggs _each for 51 
weeks. Our pen now at Iowa Laying Sta-~ 
tion ranking among high ten of all heavy 
Mrs. C. L. Stannard, Richland, 








R. C. R. I. Red cockerels; kept state rec- 
ord. for six years; won first prize for 
three consecutive years at. state record 
flock show, Des Moines; winners at state 
fair, Marshalltown, Burlington and many 
other leading shows; never failed to win 
wherever shown; prices, $3 and $5; a few 
extra choice, $10. .Hatching eggs in sea- 
son. S. L. Mealey, Richland, Iowa. 
§. C. RED cockerels; won first pen, 3-5 
cock, 3 cockerels, at our show; $2; some 
Cc. A. Gabriel, Rockwell City, Ia. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE Comb Rhode Island White cocker- 
els, healthy, vigorous, high production, 
$3.50 and $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
David Wyatt, Orrick, Mo. 
Rc. R. I. White cockerels, March and 
‘April hatch, $2.50. A few late birds, $2 
Mrs. Peter Weber, Dana, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 


oT ED Rose Comb White Wyan- 


dotte cockerels; extra quality Regal 
Porcas strain; each, $3.50. Mrs. Ingvald 
Olson, Moorhead, Iowa. 

UREBRED Rose Comb S. L. Wyandotte 
Pasckerels, healthy, from flock culled by 
expert, $2.50. Helen Tierney, Bucking: 
ham, Iowa. 

PUREBRED White Wyandotte pullets, 

Martin strain, $2 each; special price on 
six or more. Mrs. M. T. Kendrick, Hep- 
burn, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Choice Rose Comb White 

Wyandotte cockerels, $2.50 each; six or 
more, $2.25 each. L. H. Niemann, Gutten- 
berg, Iowa. 

§ L. WYANDOTTE cockerels, extra good, 

6 to 7 pounds, at $2.25, in half-dozen 
lots. Paul Lichtenstein, Grand Mound, Ia. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
MILLER at Hampton says: The ducks, 
geese and turkeys I have this year are 
st about the finest I have ever sold. 
ealthy, vigorous fowls that will please 
you. If interested, better get my prices. 
Also have some fine breeding stock in 
Leghorns, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds and 
others—also hatching eggs and _ baby 
chicks. Write today. T. Miller Poultry 
Yards, Hampton, Towa. 
SINGLE Comb White Minorca cockerels; 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red cocker- 
els; purebred, good type, vigorous, $2 and 
$3... Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 

WHITE Wyandotte, Partridge Wyandotte 
and White Orpington cockerels; produc- 
and exhibition matings; two years 
accredited. Oscar Anderson, Garrison, Ia. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 





higher. 









































and hatching of these unusual chicks that 
are shipped to you with a “guarantee to 
live”’’ covering the first two weeks—your 
protection and insurance against loss over 
the critical period—the real test of vital- 
ity. During past four years this extraor- 
dinary guarantee has proved practical on 
3,000,000 Peters-Certified chicks because 
of real merit in our breeding flocks— 
skilled operation of our hatchery and 


close selection of chicks before shipment. / 


Each chick comes from a Peters-Certified 
fleck, reliably certified on health and egg- 
production by A. G. Peters, our poultry 
specialist. Strains of the following varie- 
ties have been developed to our high cer- 
tified egg-production standards and per- 
fected by 12 years of health and egg-pro- 
duction breeding. S. C. White, Brown and 
Buff Leghorns; White, Barred and Buff 
Rocks; S. C. and R. C. Reds; White Wy- 
andottes; S. C., White and Buff Orping- 
tons; S. C. Anconas, and Light Brahmas. 
These successful chicks cost no more than 
ordinary kind—really cost less because 
you raise more to laying age. Our cata- 
logs contain many reports from customers 
on each variety listed above. Read their 
interesting reports on chicks raised and 
money made from eggs and sale of stock. 
Their letters are the greatest testimony 
on poultry success ever printed. Postpone 
ordering chicks from anyone until you see 
our catalogs. Special money-saving dis- 
count still in effect on early booked or- 
ders—delivery any time you prefer. 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn. 
Just Address Peters-Farm, Box 272, New- 
ton, Iowa. 


FARROW Chix—From Illinois state stan- 
dard accredited flocks. Every breeding 
bird has been leg banded by licensed, state 
insnectors. You can not afford to buy 
unknown chix when you can buy Farrow 
Accredited Chix at our low prices. Qual- 
ity matings, February, March delivery. 
White Leghorns, $11.00-100, $21.50-200; 
Brown Leghorns, $12.00-100, $23.50-200; 
Anconas, _ $13.00-100, $25.50-200; Barred 
Roeks, Single Comb Reds, $14.00-100, 
$27.50-200; White Rocks, Rose Comb Reds, 
$15,00-100, $29.50-200; Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $16.00- 
100, $31.50-200; special matings above 
breeds, 3 cents chick higher. Winter lay- 
ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind that brought Mrs. Beer $1,464.00 from 
400 females), $17.00-100, $33.50-200. Pre- 
paid 100 per cent alive delivery. World’s 
largest state accredited hatchery. Twelfth 
season. Write for beautiful, 52-page, five- 
color catalog, showing chickens in natural 
colors and price-list. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
SPECIAL discount for early chick orders 
up to February 15, for delivery any time 
during the season of Iowa accredited 
chicks. Sold under our new assured live 
chick plan. Out of our six years of hatch- 
ing superior bred chicks, comes this way 
of assuring you of your full count at the 
end of the first week. We hatch all of our 
chicks from. personally supervised flocks 
of the popular breeds. Our new literature 
explaining this plan, with the different 
breeds described and specially priced, is 
now ready for you. Join the ranks with 








“our many, many old and satisfied custom- 


ers and you, too, will have your baby 
chick worries over. Our plan takes care 
of that first hard week. Write us today, 
now. Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte 
City, Iowa, Box W. 





CHOICE Mammoth Pekin or Rouen long- 
bodied, healthy drakes, $3 each; ducks, 
$2.90 each; pairs, $5.75; trios, $7.95. Prompt 
shipment. Murray McMurray, Box 304, 
Webster City, Iowa. 
GEPSE—Toulouse, Embden, African, 
China. Ducks—Rouens, Pekins, Run- 
hers, Muscovys. Breeding stock; prices 
reasonable. Free circular. John Hass, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Standard bred mammoth 
Toulouse beese, $3; ganders, $3.50; big 
boned, from high producing stock. Mrs. 
m. Jensen, Everly, Iowa. 
i Pekin ducks $3.00, drakes $3.50, 
trio $8.50. Toulouse geese $3.50, gan- 
ders $4.00, trio $10.00. Mrs. M. E. Wil- 
marth, Corning, Iowa. 7 


TURKEYS 














HEALTH hatched chicks come to you un- 
der a guaranteed to live plan. Investi- 
gate this safe way of getting started with 
chicks. Five popular breeds — Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Leghorns, with special mat- 
ings in each breed. Pedigreed males from 
200-egge hens used in the breeding flocks. 
Excellent shipping connections. bring 
these chicks quickly and safely to your 
door. Write today for your special offer. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 152, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. 
MASTER bred chicks from world’s largest 
poultry breeding organization; accred- 
ited. We breed for capacity 200 eggs and 
up yearly; 14 varieties; utility chicks low 
as 9 cents; live delivery: catalog free. 
eg tly Poultry Farms, Box 42, Colum- 
ia, Mo. 








AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, purebred; 

early 1927 hatched; 18 to 20 pound toms, 
$10f hens, $8; prompt shipment; healthy 
Steck. Murray McMurray, Box 303, Web- 
Ster City, Iowa. 


MMOTH Bronze turkey toms, May 
Pe ch, good healthy birds: Mrs. Mary 
Imateer, Route No. 3, Goldfield, Iowa. 
BRONZE tom, one year old, weight 25 


aaa $10. Mrs. Fred Klug, .Argyle, 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 
Het, eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 

eS; every chick from a carefully eulled 
flock of heavy laying, purebred hens. 
Prompt Shipment and satisfaction guar- 














anteed. Member American Baby Chick 
Producers’ Association, “Every Flock 


t-O-Culd.” Special low 


* . rice list free, 
YY McMurray, Box 49, 


ebster City, 





PEDIGREED » trap-nested White Lege 
: + import stock direct from Tan- 


ach year; hatching eges, baby 
Campbell-certified; guaranteed to 


d pay. Write for mating list. 
— Breeding Farm, Strawberry 


0a. 


BABY CHICKS 
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; 10 WA accredited Winmore chicks Seven= 
day : 






rantee to live or replacement 
Ss, Buff Orpingtons. ial 
















nt records in Leghorns, White and 
ae Ocks. A square deal by a reli- 
eas unusual chicks produced by an 
fraduate poultry expert. First hatch 

at Early order discount. Free 

§. Winmore Farm, Dept. 3, Ottum- 












FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, Illinois, re- 
ports 24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow pullets during the winter. Winter 
layers only pay big profits. Catalog free. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
BABY cchicks from flocks that have been 
state accredited for four consecutive 
years mean more than ordinary chicks, 
(Postcard will bring you beautiful catalog. 
Cern Belt Hatcheries, Box. 16,- Gibson 
City, Illinois. 
FARROW Chix—You need not buy ex- 
pensive cockerels this year. Buy our 
special matings chix and raise your own 
roosters. It costs less. State standard 
accredited inspected. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry an 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
MOTHER Miller chicks are famous lay- 
ers; from Illinois state accredited flocks; 
culled for type, color, health and high 
ege production. Write for our free book. 
Miller Hatchery, Box 240, Heyworth, Tl. 
FARROW Chix—World’s largest state ac- 
credited hatchery, producing three to 
four million state standard accredited 
chix a season. Most beautiful chick cata- 
log printed, free for asking. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ml. 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s ns, $11 per 
100, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 
Kellogg, Iowa. 
CHICKS—AlIl heavy breeds, $13.50; White 
Lerhornis, $11; all from range flocks; $1 
bocks order. Air Line Hatchery,- Earl- 
ham, lowa. 
































Catalog free. American Cert-o-Culd. Lin- 
coln-Way Hatchery, Dewitt, Iowa. 


FARROW Chix—Fourteen railroads leav- 
ing Peoria bring Farrow Chix to you 
within a few hours after leaving our 
chickeries. This service enables chix to 
reach you promptly. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
FARROW Chix—J. L. Price, Illinois, 
writes his Farrow Chix started to lay in 
October and never let up. Our state 
standard accredited, the kind to buy. D. 
T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OUR 1928 catalog just from press; 84 

pages, showing largest line of poultry 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 items.) 
Write today for your copy free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, Il. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY northern sweet clover makes your 
best pasture, hay and fertilizer crop. 
Buy your seed direct from growers in our 
association. We offer several grades of 
each variety, all tested by the ~»ure seed 
laboratory at our state agricultural col- 
lege; guaranted free from noxious weeds 
and of high purity and germination. Prices 
lowest in years; special club offers. Write 
now for Circular No. 8 with price list. 
Northwest Seed Growers’ Association, 
Fargo, N. D. ; 
GROW sweet clover, the premier soil en- 
riching and pasture crop. One acre 
equals 20 tons manure in amount of nitro- 
gen replaced. As pasture, furnishes twice 
as much feed as any other. For highest 
quality clean seed order from us. Special 
prices on club orders. Send for free sam- 
ples, circulars, latest price list. North 
Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association, State 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative 
organization of over 500 growers. 


GENUINE Wesodak alfalfa seed. Begin- 
ning our seventh successful year selling 
western South Dakota yrown alfalfa. seed, 
co-operatively. Genuineness of variety 
and origin of growth absolutely guaran- 
teed. Thousands of users thruout United 
States and foreign countries. Ask for 
samples and price, S. D. No. 12 Grimm 
and Cossack. Western South Dakota _Al- 
falfa Seed Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, 
S. D.; Nick Caspers, President. 
LYMAN’S Grimm alfalfa seed. Buy di- 
rect from the introducer. All seed scar- 
ified, necessitating less per acre. Lyman’s 
Rest, 42 cents per pound; No. 2 Grimm, a 
lighter and finer~ seed, but which gives 
excellent results, 23 cents per pound, while 
it lasts. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 
HIGHEST quality native red clover seed; 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Il. 
ALFALFA seed, “common,” purity about 
9744 per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
VELVET barley, new, smooth bearded; 
pure, clean, registered seed, $1.50 bush- 
el; 2%4-bushel jute bags, 20 cents. Marsh 
Seed Farm, Delhi, Minn. ns 
HARDY northern grown Grimm alfalfa 
seed; no weeds; germination 99 per 
cent; $16 bushel. Edward Jansen, Red 
Wing, Minn., R. R. No. 5. - 
SEED, clover, medium, mammoth, alsike, 
sweet, alfalfa, oats, barley, soybeans, 
sudan grass, rape, inoculating bacteria. 
Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $7.50 per bu.; sweet 
clover, $4.50; both tests 95 per cent pure; 
return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia; Kan. 
BUY genuine Black Hills hardy alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed direct from Sam 
Buber. Newell, S. D., and save money. 
SEED CORN 
ORIGINAL Krug seed corn, picked from 
seed selected by George Krug in 1926, 
for sale by the Woodford County Agricul- 
tural Association and Sam Unzicker and 
Harold Wiley, Roanoke, prominent seed 
men who have thoroly studied Krug’s 
method of selection. Price, $5 per bushel. 
(Disease tested, $10 per bushel. Germi- 
nation, purity and quality guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. Remember, you can get the 
original Krug corn only from these men 
or the Woodford County Agricultural As- 
sociation, Eureka, Il. 
@FISTER’S Krug seed corn, highest yield- 
ing open pollinated corn in 1926 Iowa 
state yield test; early field picked, racked 
and forced warm air dried; ear crated or 
tipped, butted, shelled, graded and bagged, 
$5 per bushel for January orders; germi- 
nation, purity and quality guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. Lester Pfister, El] Paso, Ih 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
ORIGINAL Krug seed corn, from disease 
tested. seed, grown and selected by Mr. 
Krug, $5 per bushel; disease tested, .$10. 
Harold T. Wiley, Woodford County, Roa- 
noke, 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, 
cent or better, tipped 
crop; $4 per btishel. 
City, Iowa. 
KRUG seed corn; 1,000 bushels fire dried, 
testin~ 98 per cent; price, $5 a bushel. 
Clark ‘Little, R. R. No. 1, Stuart, Iowa. 




































































ear test 98 per 
and butted; 1927 
Houser Bros., Polk 











“He put on sped, thinking he could 
beat the train to the grade crossing.” 

‘Did he get across?” 

“He will as soon as the mason has it 
finished.” 











Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


Why Mistah Mocker Is the Best 
Loved of All Birds 


Mistah Mocker ‘the Mockingbird had 
come up to the Green Forest to make his 
home there, so as to be near his old neigh- 
bors, Unc’ Billy Possum and Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard. They had come up from the 
Sunny South a long time ago, and Mistah 
Mocker had missed them so much that 
now he had come up, too. Une’ Billy 
‘Possum and Ol Mistah Buzzard had made 
friends with all the little meadow and 
forest people right away. Indeed, they 
were thought a great deal of. You see, 
they were always good-natured and al- 
ways ready to tell a story about their 
old home “way down in ol’ Virginny.” 
So everybody, that is, almost everybody, 
was very fond of Unc’ Billy Possum and 
Or Mistah Buzzard. Reddy Fox wasn’t, 
but Reddy Fox isn’t fond of anybody, ex- 
cepting old Granny Fox. 

But with Mistah Mocker the Mocking- 
bird it was different. Yes, indeed, it was 
quite different. In the first place, he was 
very independent and very proud. He 
just wouldn’t ask favors of anybody. He 
would rather starve than beg. Oh, Mistah 
Mocker the Mockingbird certainly was 
very independent. And then he was very 
bashful, was Mistah Mocker. You see, 
he didn’t feel quite at home, and you 
know how it is when you don’t feel at 
home. He just felt very uncomfortable 
and shy and out of place. 

Now Mistah Mocker isn’t much of 2 
dresser. He doesn’t care anything about 
fine clothes. He wears a modest gray 
suit trimmed with white, which he al- 
ways keeps in the best of order, but 
there isn’t a thing about him to attract 
attention, except that he carries him- 
self proudly, as becomes a2 member of 
one of the old families from *way down 
south. When Sammy Jay first saw him, 
Sammy turned up his nose. You know, 
Sammy Jay wears a very fine coat of 
bright blue trimmed with white, and 
Sammy is very proud of it. In fact, 
Sammy Jay thinks himself a very fine 
gentleman, tho he seldom acts as a gen- 
tleman should. 

“Pooh!” said Sammy Jay to Peter Rab- 
bit. “If I didn’t have a better looking 
suit than Mistah Mocker has, I wouldn’t 
hold my head so high. He hasn’t any=- 
thing to be proud of!” 

“*Handsome is as handsome does,’ 
you know, Sammy Jay. Have you heard 
Mistah Mocker  sing?® asked Peter 
Rabbit. 

“No,” replied Sammy Jay, “‘and I don’t 
want to. What does singing amount to, 
anyway?” 

“A whole lot more than wearing fine 
clothes and screaming ‘Thief! Thief!’ 
when honest people are about!” said Bob- 
by Coon, who happened along just in 
time to hear Sammy Jay. 

Sammy Jay looked a wee bit foolish 
and uncomfortable. He was just about to 
make a sharp retort when Bobby Coon 
added: 

“Or Mistah Buzzard says that Mis- 
tah Mocker is the best loved of all the 
birds "way down south where he came 
from.” 

Peter Rabbit pricked up his long cars at 
once. Peter is very, very curious about 
other people’s affairs, a he dearly loves 
a story. He couldn’t sit still now. 

“Let’s go right over now and ask OP 
Mistah Buzzard why it is that everybody 
down south is s6 fond of Mistah Mocker!” 
said Peter. (Continued next week) 




















EFFECT OF HEIGHT OF AERIAL 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Will an extra high radio aerial bring 
in signals stronger or from a greater dis- 
tance? Will an extra high aerial bring in 
stations on the same dial readings as a 
low one? What is the best height for an 
aerial, considering cost, reception, trou- 
ble, etc.?’ 

After the aerial is placed above nearby 
trées and buildings, say 35 to 40 feet, little 
is to be gained by going any higher. Pos- 
sibly a very, very slight increase in sig- 
nal strength and distance might be gained 
but it would not pay for the extra cost 
and danger of working with the higher 
aerial. 

With most sets, changing the length of 
the aerial will change the dial readings 
slightly; but if the height is changed 
without changing the total length from 
outer end of aerial to the ground connec- 
tion, probably not much difference in 
dial readings would be détected. 

Under ordinary farm conditions, from 
35 to 40 feet for the héight of aerial gives 
about the best results for the cost of put- 
ting up the aerial.—I. W. D. ‘ 


Brown: “A taxicab hit you?. Well, you 
seem to be pretty cheerful about it.” 
“oe Panes on mone going 

settle with me, an already settted’ 
with the driver.”- 
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"BATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 

Jan. 24—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 30-3i1—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Jan. 31—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 

Emmert & Sons, Mason 

City, Iowa. 


Feb. 7—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 


owa. 
eb. 7—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
7—Arch T. Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
8—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
§—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
. 9—J. D. Zhorne, Tama, Iowa. 
. 14—C, C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
. 16—R, C. Ludeke} Klemme, Iowa. 
. 15—Wm. Schrader, Stuart, Iowa. 
.16—E. H. Tannatt, Greenfield, Iowa. 
. 21—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
. 23—J. L. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 28—W. S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, 
Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 22--Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
vem 23—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
owa, 
Feb. 24—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROCS 


Jan. 23—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 


Jan. 26—F. L. Williams, & Son, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 


we. &8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa, 
CHESTER WHITES 

Jan. 28—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, lowa. 
Feb. 14—W. BE. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—R. C. Ludeke, Klemme, Iowa (dis- 

persion sale). 

HAMPSHIRES 


Feb. 1—Big 4 Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—H. W. Oxley & Son, Iowa City, 
Towa. 


SHORTHORNS 

Mar. 18—Iowa Royal, Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

POLLED HEREFORD 

Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; O. Gammon, Secretary, Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Ass’n sale, Le Mars, Ia. 
H. P. Tonsfeldt, secretary, Le Mars, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 





Field Notes 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD SALE 

One of the noteworthy sales to be held 
this season will be the thirteenth sale 
sponsored by the American Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association. There will be 
thirty bulls, the most that will be as- 
sembied for some time in one sale, and 
twenty females. They are consigned by 
twenty leading breeders, and no doubt 
will be up to or above the usual standard 
of the sale, which means there will be 
many good ones. Anyone interested in 
Polled Herefords should plan to come not 
later than February 7, and attend the 
show, where 100 head of the breed’s best 
will be entered. There will be a banquet 
for you the night of the 7th. Thursday, 
February 8th, will be devoted to the sale. 
It will prove a pleasant and profitable trip 
to those interested in the Herefords or 
in beef cattle in general. Write Mr. B. O. 
Gammon, secretary of the American 
Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa, for a catalog.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 

FORTY YEARS SPENT BREEDING 

POLANDS 


E. C. Forest, of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has 
spent the past forty years breeding and 
developing a type of hog best suitable. for 
the farmer’s needs. He fas been striving 
to develop a hog that would assist the 
farmer and stockman in getting the high- 
est price for their corn. Few men, and a 
very, very few, have so faithfully kept at 
the business. On February 1, Mr. Forest 
will sell forty-five head of very choice 
fall and spring gilts of the very best of 
breeding, bred to real, honest-to-goodness 
boars. These young sows are not carry- 
ing a lot of fat, but they surely are good. 
They look just as if they would farrow 
good, big, husky pigs, the kind that are 
right up fighting for their meals, ready 
to make hogs of themselves. You who 
want real litters of pigs for your spriag 
pig crop would do well to write Mr. Forest 
today, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
get his catalog; then spend February. 1 
with him.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


A QUALITY OFFERING 


In The Peacock, G. L. Emmert & Son, 
of Mason City, Iowa, have a phenomenal 
boar. Seldom, if ever, do you see such 
class and style. You have all wanted to 
see a boar with a back like a mad cat— 
well, men, The Peacock has all that, and 
with it pient of size. In fact, he isa 
boar that will “do.” rring accidents, 
he will “‘do’’ a lot of boars in the show 
rings in 1928. If you want to see as good 
a yearling as you ever looked at, and want 
a litter by that same boar, be at their 
sale. Probably as good a litter as the 
Ikmmerts ever bred sells in this sale. This 

ilt is a top daughter of Betty Jane, the 

m of Night Hawk. She is bred to The 
Financier for early litter. This litter is 
bred just like the litte? of the past vear 
that contained The Slicker. If you need 
a feature litter, this one will do. There 
are a lot of good things going in this sale 





} 








—two choice fall gilts, spring gilts, a few. 


geastings. “Send for the catalog today. 
ou want one _if you are interested in. 
better hogs. Mention this paper when 


you write.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


HENDRICKS SELLS FEBRUARY 2 


In this field note, I want. to call your 
special attention to the Hendricks boars. 
Benefactor was sired by Masked Marvel, 
world’s junior champion of 1926, he, in 
turn, being sired by Allerton Special. Ben- 
efactor is an intensely bred Clansman and 
Disher’s Giant bred boar, having: five or 
six_crosses of each of these famous boars 
in his pedigree. Standard carries the blood 
of The Vision; Nebraska champion in 1927; 
Armistice Boy, Pathfinder, Mankato Won- 
der, Big Orange and The Clansman. Hen- 
dricks could not have found two better 
bears to cross on his gilts. I want to see 
a lot of Wallaces’ Farmer readers at this 
sale, but if you can’t get there, I will be 
glad to handle your orders. I will buy 
for you, just as‘ tho I were buying for 
myself. Write me if I can be of service 
to you. See last week’s issue for write-up 
on gilt offering.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


GRADE HERD DISPERSION 


Seldom does one have an opportunity 
to-see the results of the use of good sires, 
as has been demonstrated in the herd be- 
ing dispersed by Dakin and Buss. They 
have been breeding and developing for a 
great number of years, until the herd un- 
der the cow test association has stood 
close to the top of Cerro Gordo county 
for the past five years, one cow testing 
468 pounds, another 409, and the whole 
herd testing 309 pounds of butterfat for 
an average. In the young stuff, there 
are two calves that would make-good calf 
ciub calves. The bull selling was purchased 


of Bryart & Thompson, and is of high 
producing ancestry: He is a two-year- 
old with exceptionally good lines and 


markings. If you need one or ten cows, 
pian to attend this sale.—Guy L. Bush, 
Adv. 

HESS POLAND OFFERING SUPERB 


The offering that O. J. Hess drives thru 
the sale ring on January 31, I know will 
meet with your approval. Listen to this: 
Judge W. C. Anderson saw this herd late 
in the fall and told me personally that as 
a whole they were a wonderful lot of sows. 
He remarked that there were at least a 
dozen good show prospects in the sale 
offering. I believe it’s as good an offer- 
ing as Hess ever sold, and you all know 
he has sold as good ones as generally sell. 
Readers, if you are in need of hogs, this 
offering will suit, and I know you will like 
the boars they are mated to. If you can’t 
get to the sale, be sure you have an order 
there for me. I will handle it absolutely 
on the square.—Frank C. Storrs, Adv. 


OXLEY & SON 

February 2 is the selling day for H. W. 
Oxley & Son, of Iowa City, Iowa, veteran 
breeders of Hampshires and consistent 
winners of the blue and purple the past 
season. They purchased the junior cham- 
pion of the National Swine Show from Big 
Four Farms to mate with their wonder- 
ful sow herd, which includes some recent 
prize winners of the past season. The 
cross they are now using can be used 
to great advantage for line breeding. We 
recommend this herd very highly, and 
also the firm.that owns them. Plan to 
make this one of the sales you attend. 
Write. for catalog at once, and kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer.—Guy L. Bush, 


Vv. 
PARKIS’ CHESTER WHITES 


C. A. Parkis,. of Greenfield, Iowa, is 
selling at his farm, January 28, thirty 
head of bréd sows and gilts: bred to a son 
of White Hawk, the wonderful show and 
reedinz boar owned by Albert Stewart, 
of Newhall, Iowa. This pig is carrying a 
lot of style and is one of the good boar 
prospects of the.breed. Mr. Parkis is of- 
fering some of his best gilts, among them 
the gilt that was grand champion sow at 
the Adair County Fair, one of the strong 
shows of southern Iowa, and several oth- 
ers that would be valuable additions to 
any herd. Write him for catalog.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 

BIG FOUR FARMS 


The annual sale to be held by the Big 
Fcur Farms, at Brooklyn, Iowa, February 
1, incluges a very high grade bunch of 
sows—the kind that you are not buying 
for bloodlines alone, but animals that you 
will be proud to own. That they are 
well bred is undisputed, for this firm has 
bred and won consistently for several 
years. In fact, the motto, ‘‘The place to 
buy good. Hampshires is where good 
Hampshires are bred,’’ applies well hefe: 
If, you are interested in this breed, drop 
the boys a line for a catalog.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 

ANGUS BULLS 

We recently saw a lineup of bulls ad- 
vertised elsewhere by W. S. Austin, of 
Dumont, Iowa, and we think that, con- 
sidering the quality of the offering and 
what they would be wortn as fat cattle, 
they are priced very reasonably. Messrs. 
Austin & Sons have been breeding Angus 
cattle and Poland China hogs for a great 
number of years, and you will find them 
maintaining good herds. Write them if 
you need anything in their line.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 

NEWLIN’S TAMWORTHS 

J. J. Newlin, of Grimes, Iowa, is pricing 
a group of fall pigs to move. They are 
exceptionally well bred, of the best type, 
and anyone wishing to get a startin 
Tamworths would do well to write Mr. 
Newlin. He is also offering a few bred 
sows.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

J. W. CONRAD’S SALE, JANUARY 24 

Another of Mr. J. W. Conrad’s choice 
offerings will sell at Conrad, Iowa, on 
January 24. Here is an offering that 
will stand the closest inspection. If you 
have a litter by Gomez or Eastwood on 
your farm next summer, you won’t have 
to hunt for boar buyers. Don’t forget, I 
want to meet you at this sale—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

ALLERTON FARMS DISPERSION 

This is the last call for the Allerton 
Farms final sale, in which 150 sows and 
herd boars are included. If you are in- 
terested, and you no doubt are, in sows 
ef this class, write them at once for cat~. 
alog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. If 














belt. On 
DRIFTWOOD 


By Redeemer 


ber’s King. 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


W. H. Cooper, Auct. 


Years Devoted to the 
Breeding of Polands 


In 1888 I started breeding and raising purebred Poland Chinas and 
for the past forty years I have endeavored to breed and develop a type 
of hog best suited to the need of the farmers and stockmen of the corn 


E. C. FOREST, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Frank O. Storrs, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 


40 


RT LEE GATES OFS Be 


February 1, 1928, | Will Offer | 


45 HEAD OF CHOICE FALL AND SPRING GILTS—45 


Bred to the three great boars 
ACHIEVER’S MODEL 
By Achiever 


Eight real fall gilts by Achiever’s Model and Giant Pathfinder, 
bred to Oh My and Driftwood. Valuable litters here. 
Achiever’s Model, Driftwood, Giant Pathfinder, C.’s Redeemer and Rob- 
I believe these sows, carrying litters as they are by our 
herd boars, will make real improvement in the herds where they go. 
They have been developed with the idea in mind of turning corn into 
pork in the shortest possible time. 


OH MY 
- Rel. Pathfinder | 


Spring gilts hy 


Write for the catalog today. 
Address- : 
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“s Again Offers 


the breed for the year. 
first produce of dam. 
Special. 


tion, sells bred to The Prospect. 


show prospect, Giant Special. 


THE BIG FOUR FARMS, 


The Big Four Farms’ Bred Sow Sale| 
Wednesday, February 1, 1928 


SALE AT GRINNELL, IOWA 


Hampshire Breeders the é 
Opportunity of the Season to Secure Herd Foundation 


The Famous Big Four Herd Boars Mated to the Offering—MARVEL’S SEN- 
SATION,- the world’s champion, backed up by champions; sows sired by and 
bred to this great boar will prove a real investment next fall. 
the greatest breeding son of .The Clan, mated to Our Pershing and Marvel sows, 
offers breeders the greatest cross of the breed. This cross produced the junior 
champion boar of the world for 1927, Bud’s Prospect, and the top junior boar of 

Also first prize Iowa futurity litter, first young herd, 
Other noted boars mated to this offering include Lucky 
Sensation, second prize senior boar of Iowa; Hawkeye Giant, third prize aged 
boar, Iowa; Pershing Jim, third aged boar of National Swine Show, and Giant 


A Few of the Attractions—PERSHING WARD, the world’s champion sow, 
bred to The Prospect, offers breeders an opportunity of a lifetime. 
SENSATION, first prize senior yearling sow of Iowa, litter-mate to Bud Sensa- 
BESSIE SENSATION, the sensational junior 
yearling sow that topped the Klein & Granzow sale last winter, selling bred to 
The Prospect, sire of the world’s junior champion boar of 1927. A S 
the three gilts from our first prize futurity litter, mated to our junior yearling 


These are only a few attractions to be found in the sale. Write for our free 
descriptive sale catalog. Guy Bush will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Greatest 


THE PROSPECT, 


SNAPPY 


We will also sell 


BROOKLYN, iOWA 

















Chester White Sows and Gilts 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28 


Thirty head, bred to one of the top White Hawk boars of the year. We are selli 
the grand champion sow of the Adair County Fair, one of the strong hog shows 


southern Iowa, and several others of equal merit. 


farm, south of Greenfield. 


Write for catalog. Sale held om 
Cc. A. PARKIS, Greenfield, lowa 





you want to send an order, address it to 
me in care of Allerton Farms, Monticello, 
lll., and I will see that it is handled 
to your advantage.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


CORN AND BARLEY FOR DAIRY COWS 

Experiments at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College show that corn and barley 
have about equal feeding value for dairy 
cows, and that one may be substituted 
for the other. 








“Don’t you know,” said Charlie, “that 
you can’t sell life insurance without a 
license ?”’ 


“Boss,” said the darky, “I knowed I 
couldn’t sell it, but Ah didn’t know the 
reason.” 








TAMWORTHS 


ready for service, to suit any- 
Tamworth Boars one. Open and bred sows and 
gilts, falland summer pigs. Priced to move promptly. 
Special offer to sow and litter clubs. 
J3.3.Newlin, (i mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 


OHIO IMPR.-CHESTER WHITES 


0.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 lb. “Curly Boy” free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, Illinois + 


SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


A remarkable sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
prices and particulars. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa * 























HORSES 


BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 8 year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
strictly choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


Fred Chandier, R. 7, Chariton, fa. |. 


Fegistered Percherons 
Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 




















E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 


HOLSTEINS 


~ HOLSTEIN*! 
, SS 0774 
1 ne) larmers Cow 


i \: ah 














Ability to con- 

sume large quantities of rough- 

age; regularity in calving; great 

ion; monthly cash returns 

. =these qualities fit Holsteins prof 

fitably into all farm programs. * 
. Write for literature 





“The ion Service. 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Hlinois 














“MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS. 


A herd whose reputation has been estab ished 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal act! 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every pat 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calliug 
Ed. Rensink, (SiouxCo.) Mospers, lo 

———_——— ee 


SHORTHORNS 
PALA 


Shorthorn Bulls 


Three exceptionally well-bred roan Shorthorn balls | 
with plenty of quality and type. If you need® 


bull, write me. 
Phillip Funke Greenfield, Lows 


Milking Shorthorns 


Herd State Accredited. Offering one red bull 
calved July 15, sired by Kitiy’s Champion. dam 
entina 2nd, record of 307 Ibs. Also some 

Write us Pers wants or come and see them. 


PAUL DRESSER, = Cedar Falls, 1o"8 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Oak Glen Aberdeen Angus 


Nine bulls 14 to 20 months of age with size 
quality for sale. Bilackcaps, Blackbi:ds, ¥ 
Mothers, etc. Sired by Edor 2nd, a prize-¥ 
son of Estonian. 2 by Eursu. 

W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, 
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TheAllertonFarms Dispersion Sale 


WILL BE HELD ON 


Monday and Tuesday, January 30 and 31, 1928 


AT THE 


State Fair Grounds, Springfield, Illinois 


in a heated pavilion and you will be made comfortable irrespective of weather conditions. Owing to 
my failing health and the responsibilities as manager of the Allerton Farms, has caused me to decide to 
close out the greatest herd of Poland China hogs the world has ever seen. /This herd has been by far 
the heaviest winners in the show ring at the leading shows of América. Théy have gone out and deliv- 
ered, not when competition was lacking, but in the hottest and _ keenest known to the breed. We are 
selling in this sale 75 head of choice sows bred to NIGHT HAWK, whose get in 1927 won at the leading 
shows of the states, 65 firsts and 25 championships. NIGHT HAWK went to the National Swine Show, 
at Peoria, Ill, in 1926, in his “EVERY-DAY CLOTHES,” and defeated the 1927 Iowa grand champion 
boar. He came back to the National Swine Show in 1927 and was made world’s champion. Sixty-five 
head of sows.in our last winter’s sale, bred to him, averaged $265—the highest average of the year. 
NIGHT HAWK has done more delivering than any other Poland China boar since Liberator days. To 
my mind, he is the advance guard for the Poland China breed. He sells in this sale. . 

Fifty head of sows bred to NEW HOPE, champion at Aurora, Ill., in 1925; grand champion at the 
‘ Illinois State Fair in 1925, 1926 and 1927; at the Indiana State Fair in 1926 and 1927; at the American 
Royal, at Kansas City, in 1925; also world’s champion boar at Philadelphia, in 1926. He now carries’14-championships and looks as if he might add some more in 1928. 
New Hope sells In this sale. Twenty-five sows bred to ALLERTON SPECIAL. He was junior champion at the Illinois State Fair and the National Swine Show in 
1925. He is one of the good breeding boars of the breed. He also sells in this sale. I also want to call your attention to some of the sows in this sale: Cham- 
pion Lady, grand*champion at the Illinois, Iowa and Indiana State Fairs and world’s champion at the National. Swine Show, at Peoria, in 1927. She is mated to Night 
Hawk. Pathfinder’s Maid, litter mate to Night Hawk, the reserve world’s champion sow at the National Swine Show. She sells bred to New Hope. Night Hawk 
Lady, first prize junior yearling, National Swine Show, in 1927, mated with New Hope. Arbie Jane, grand champion at Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1927, sells mated to Night Hawk. Mary Louise, a daughter of New Hope and grand champion of the International at Chicago, in 1926, mated with 
Night Hawk. Liberator Supremacy, world’s champion sow in 1925, mated with Night Hawk. Fay Lamphier, daughter of The Robber and junior champion at the 
Iowa State Fair, in 1926, mated with Night Hawk. Two full sisters to Allerton Special, mated with Night Hawk. Most of the fall gilts are sired by New Hope and 
Allerton Special and mated with Night Hawk. Four spring gilts sired by Ki Ki; four spring gilts sired by The Eastman, dam Fay Lamphier; four spring gilts sired 
by The Redeemer, dam the noted sow, Virginia Maid. 4 i 

Out of 500 head, we have selected 150 choice sows. All others are marketed. This sale will be without any reservations. No doubt there will be some great bar- 
gains in this sale. An opportunity of a lifetime for the man who desires to lead. All hogs will be crated and delivered to the express company at Springfield, IIL, 
free of charge. Pedigrees are ready and transfers will be given when settlement is made. St. Nicholas Hotel will be.our headquarters. 

Auctioneers are Col. H. S. Duncan, Elmer E. Gardhouse, Ed Heritt, Rob Minshall, Joe Franks and Chas. Taylor. Write for catalogs. 


ALVIN LYNCH, Manager, Monticello, Illinois 


Buying orders should be sent to Guy L. Bush, who will attend the sale. 











NIGHT HAWK 


aE -— 


40 Head Top Gilts Sell 


We have put in this sale 40 head of our top gilts. Nearly all 
of our show stuff of 1927 goes in this sale of 


ee nt ee Feb. 2, in Heated Pavilion on Farm 


DOMINATOR and TOREADOR Mated to 


By The Rogue . By Matador BENEFACTOR, by Masked Marvel, by Allerton Special, the greatest 
Offering prospect we ever owned, and 


Two fall gilts by The Knight, bred to Dominator; five spring gilts by STANDARD, grandson of the Nebraska grand champion, 1927, a real 
The Knight (these from oné litter), bred to Dominator, dam Queen prospect. The offering is sired by 


Heart, by G.’s Ranger, by Defiance. These are just a few of the good 
The Moulder and The Power 


prospects that go in the sale. The entire offering are sired by The 
ight, by Mat rs 2 M l, 1 ial, i - oe ae F : : J 
paight, by Matado ob Marvel, by Allerton Special, and Big Rev You will find the forty head big motherly looking gilts with that 
distinctive brood sow characteristic that appeal to all lovers of good 


enue. There are real show gilts in this offering. We want you to at- 

tend this sale but if you can’t come, we will guarantee anything se- : , 

lected by Frank O. Storrs on an order from you to be absolutely O. K. hogs. Your catalog is ready. Write for it today. Address 

0. J. HESS, Worthington, lowa JOHN HENDRICKS, Cuba City, Wisconsin 


Frank O. Storrs, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. E. E. Gardhouse, Auct. Frank O. Storrs, Wallaces’ Farmer, Rep. 
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Our Greatest Poland Offering 


Without a doubt our offering for this sale is the best of our career. 
They sell 























——= OXLEY’S == 


World’s Champion Bred Sow Sale 
Thursday, February 2—Sale in lowa City 


Quality Is a Factor 


of great importance in the selection @f foundation or herd building 
brood sows. With that thought in mind, we invite you to our sale of 


‘Saturday, February 4, 1928 


FEATURING SOWS BRED TO 





THE PEACOCK and THE FINANCIER 


The Best Boar We Ever Half-Brother to Night Hawk and 
Owned Sire of The Slicker 


A Few Bred to THE ORANGEMAN and BIG KNIGHT 


OUTSTANDING ATTRACTION—A spring gilt out of BETTY JANE, ithe 
dam of NIGHT HAWK, sells bred to THE FINANCIER. This should be as good 
alitter as we ever bred. The sows and gilts going in this sale are by ROWDY 
Boy, GOLD COIN and THE FINANCIER. Nearly all are out of dams by 
WALL STREET, he the sire of NIGHT HAWK. We believe there will be in 


50 HEAD 25 spring and Fait cits 


’ junior champion. of Iowa and the National Swine Show, 
Bud s Prospect 1927. More than half the offering sell mated to this phe- 
nomenal, big type boar, of Hampshire perfection. 


Monarch’s Defender Psa + grand champion, a world’s champion 


Fifteen sows and gilts sell mated to him. 


a " h 
Fancy Defender 2, 7°""* boar of great promise, is another feature of the 


A Defender’s Lass second prize aged sow, National Swine Show, is just one 


‘this sale as valuable litters as we ever bred. The offering, consisting of fall and 
: g gilts and a few yearling sows, is in perfect condition. You should have 
catalog. ‘It’s yours for the asking. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


G. L. Emmert & Sons, Mason City, lowa 


‘Auctioneer, W. J. MURPHY. FRANK O. STORRS, Rep. Wallaces’ Farmer. 


of the many attractions of the sale. ‘They have the size, quality and type that 
are most desirable, and are bred for profitable pork production. 


Write at once for descriptive sale catalog. Guy L. Bush will represent 


Wallaces’ Farmer. Thomas BE. Deem, Auctioneer. 
H. W. OXLEY & SON, IOWA CITY, IOWA 





















































=~... DUROC JERSEYS 
40 BOARS AT $40 


‘&re April pigs but plenty big enough for heavy 
Many enough for the best herds. 
Write ‘Row, get your pick. 


uelson & Son, Kiron, Iowa 


DUROC BOARS 





HAMPSHIRES 


DISPERSION SALE _ || .HAMPSHIRES ” 
HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HERD ]] | Bieten: Farms” 
Wednesday, January’ 25 


Big Four Farms, 
FORTY HEAD—23 aged cows, eight two-year-olds, two yearlings, six calves 

and herd bull, This herd has maintained a standing close to the top of Cerro 
Gordo county Cow Test Association for the past five years—1927 record bemeg 
307 pounds of butterfat. One three-year-old standing at the head of Cerro 
Gordo county, testing 468 pounds butterfat. Herd bull selling is two years old, 
registered, an outstanding individual of high producing ancestry, purchased of 
Bryart & Thompson. Sale wiil be held five miles east and one mile south of 
Mason City. All farm equipment and ten head of brood sows will also be sold. 


DAKIN & BUSS, MASON CITY, I0WA 














Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars and Sows and Gilts. Plenty of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice £0 274 So" 


sale. 
A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 
T. M. HAYDEN, 











A. SWENSON, Dayton, lowa 


es Sows bred to 
Golden Gleam 
herd boar will make a valuable addition to 


rite us your wants, 
Creston, Iowa 








Creston, Iowa 
Please refer to this paper when writing. 





















































A Month After \ 
O Days FREE TRIAL 


She New Walsz 


I want every farmer in the 
United States to have the opportunity 
of seeing and trying my new, 

model No-Buckle Harness. Accordingly 


Tal 


a Walsh harness for a 30 days’ free trial on your own farm, 
on your own team. See for yourself that Walsh No-Buckle Harness is 
stronger, handsomer, better fitting, handier in every way than any other 
harness. Lasts so much longer that it is far more economical to buy. Write 
today for my big Free Book and select the style harness you would like to try. 


Examine your old harness—see where buckle world’s greatest harness value. This remarkable har- 
tongues have torn straps, where ring friction has _ nessrevolutionized theharness industry. In ten years 
worn straps. ‘Then'let me send you without costor it has won recognized world leadership, —Thousands 
obligation a Walsh No-Buckle Harness--see with yourown__ of farmers in every state, in Canada, and even in foreign 
eyes, by using it on your own team, why Walsh is the countries use and praise the Walsh No-Buckle Harness. , 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 


Buckles weaken and tear straps. By actual testin Harness has no buckles—easy to see why Walsh 
steel testing machine, a Walsh i ¥-inch breeching is three times stronger. Rings wear straps in two Wants to Bu bors is using a pair.—JACOB 
strap holds over 1100 lbs. The same strap with causing early repairs. Ordinary harness has 275 Collars. Geo, STUFFLE, Exeland, Wis. 
buckle will break at the buckle at about 360 Ibs. © places where there is ring friction. Walsh Har- tam sending for another har- meek’ Another Set 
pull. Ordinary harness has 68 _ ness has no rings. Walsh leather is given the most __ness._ We sure Hike the onewe with the harness I bought from 





















Se How Rings \ | 
- Wear End of “| 
ps in Two 




















ren ° : : bought from you. last ing. Losi 
buckles. Walsh rigid inspection test known in the harnessindustry. —aizo'to try your collars” We have you Inst soxing: Am enclosing 
Only:the back, the choicest part of the hide is used. _seen the collars--one of our neighe F. BAUSUM, Anftapolis, Md, 


It is selected Northern Steer Hide, tanned by a special ‘six months’ 
process, explained in my free book. A Coliar 
Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long as good as 
the Harness 


The Walsh saves costly repairs and breakdowns. No stubborn 
SEE HOW 
SY TO 































buckles to bother with when winter cold bites the fingers and straps 

are stiff. Walsh patented adjustable strap holders do away with 

buckles and rings, and the harder the pull, the tighter-they hold. ae a 
; OR 


, egal = 
Easily Adjusted to Fit Any Horse. {7 J 1 Ne 
In ten minutes you can adjust a Walsh to fit any horse or mule like ENS 
aglove. It’s a comfortable harness, a handy harness, a handsome 
harness and it stays that way. Made in ten styles— Breechingless, 
Express, Side Backer, étc. All pictured and described in my free book. 


Not a penny down is required until ie 
ne Bend No Money. you try a Walsh No-Buckle Harness | No-Buckle- ' 
rs | thirty days on yourown team. Useit as if it were your own—give it ev + 
MA fair test you can think of. If it doesn’t sell itself to you after 30 days’ pon § Adjustable 
eed Al L hard workout, don’t keep it—just slip it in the box and return it at my expense, Horse Collar 
ia $6.50 After 30 Days’ Free Trial | Aret@ne 
Now For My Balance in easy monthly installments. Otherwise re-~ PE ng bs Pe Bom ng 
turn it at my expense. Pay cash after trial if you leat Of sete om 








































James M. Walsh, 
JAMES M. WALSH CO, 
Dept. 293 

















123 Wisconsin Avenue, ch M Ba gta Fil 4 al leses OF, pute on 
ukee, Wi wis y guarantee protects you. Write today. Fill out and mai esh, collar can 
— ie the coupon. The free book explains everything including my usez-agent a ties 
Send me free of charge, Walsh plan whereby you can earn money showing Walsh Harness to your neighbors, growing colts. Allows reom for sweat 
Harness and Collar Boole, Free trial James M. Walsh, JAMES M. WALSH CO. Pad. ead ail aboes the am=aigl 
in my big free Harness 







Book. Mail the coupon today. 
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Dept. 293 123 Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 






Name 








R. F. D. 
Mail this Coupon or Post Card NOW} 









